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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In answer to ‘‘ Beprorprensis,’’ Mr. 
Britton says he has no wish to intrude 
his advice unasked, nor has he any in- 
clination to undertake a Topographical 
Work on Bedfordshire. He is, however, 
gratified to find that either ‘‘ Beprorpi- 
ENSIs,” or the Committee, are prepared 
to proceed with something superior to “a 
few illustrative prints,” and that they are 
sincere in prosecuting a History that may 
be worthy of the county and of themselves. 
A little admonition from strangers may 
expedite this desideratum; and if the 
gentlemen of the county neglect to accom- 

lish their task ; if they attempt to pub- 
ish only a few topographical prints, either 
etchings, or lithographed drawings, or en- 
— similar to those connected with 
ysons’s “ Magna Britannia,” they must 
not be surprised, and ought not to feel 
offended, if the true lover of Topography 
finds fault with them. If, however, the 
Committee, ‘‘BEDFORDIENSIS,” or any 
other person or persons, is or are pre- 
paring ‘‘a genuine County History,” no 
one will more sincerely rejoice than J. B. 
He was ee mag to write the hasty re- 
marks which have provoked the censure 
of “ Brprorpiensis,” by seeing a pro- 
spectus for a series of lithographed prints, 
with topographical notices of places, to 
be published under the sanction and pa- 
tronage of a committee of the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the county. Such a 
work did not seem to require “ the hands 
of some one of approved experience and 
ability in matters of antiquity, history, 
genealogy and heraldry;” but if such 
‘hands ” are now employed in preparing 
a proper County History, it is hoped there 
will be heads to appreciate, and purses to 

—s the undertaking. 
. O. Hattiwe tt remarks :—‘ It may 


not be generally known to your readers 


that the Treatise on the Astrolabe, by 
Chaucer, is a literal translation from a 
Tract on the same subject in the Sanscrit, 
one MS. of which is preserved in the li- 
brary of the East India House. Chaucer 
may have translated it from an Arabic or 
a Latin version. At the erid of his pre- 
face, addressed to his son Lewis, he ad- 
mits that it is only a translation, and ex- 
ressly affirms that he states it to save 
imself from the charge of plagiarism ;— 
* by this word shall I sleen envie.’ The 
following MSS. of this work have not, 
I think, been noticed in any work as 
Chaucer’s, Bib, Trin. Coll. Cantab. R. 
XV.18 (the first 39 chapters) ; Coll. 
Joh. Cantab. E. 2; both of which are 
fairly written on vellum in the first half 
of the 15th century, and do not contain 


Chaucer’s name. This Tract sustained 
its reputation for a long time; so late as 
1585, Gabriel Harvey says, that it con- 
tains ‘ pregnant rules to manie worthie 
purposes.’ (MS. note in his copy of 
Blagrave’s ‘ Mathematical Jewel’ in the 
British Museum).” 

Rwsticus is informed, that the reason 
why the Royal Pardons, granted during the 
reign of Henry V., and in other reigns, 
contain mention of many very extraordi- 
nary crimes, is because they were drawn 
up to include every description of crime 
whatever. 

We shall be glad if IcNoramus will 
favour us with the loan of the ancient 
seal, inscribed ALEZ * OSTRE * VENEZ°* 
Tost * ; and the others also, if convenient. 

With regard to the plates in Debrett’s 
Peerage: the arms of Granville should 
have been described as the third quarter- 
ing, both of the Duke of Sutherland and 
Earl Granville ; they are, Gules, three cla- 
rions or, and are the arms of the old Earls 
of Bath, &c.; the arms of the family of 
Grenvitle are, as our Correspondent says, 
Vert, on a cross argent three torteauxes ; 
and the Grenvilles bear this coat, although 
descended, or claiming descent, from the - 
old family of Granville. 

Our anonymous Correspondent at Bir- 
mingham has been peculiarly unfortunate. 
There are very few parish registers indeed 
that would not furnish some entries of 
interest; but we have turned over the 
several pages which he has so carefully 
traced out, and we have not found any 
that appear at all interesting. We trust 
that application such as his will, in the 
next case, be better rewarded; but he 
must recollect that the useful antiquary 
is like the bee, which gathers in the sweets 
from all the flowers, not like the mole, 
which buries itself under a crumbling 
hillock. 

P. 316. Lieut.-General Sir Samuel 
Hawker was not the father of the young 
man whose death occurred as mentioncd 
in this page. Sir Samuel had eight sons, 
and two daughters. The names of the 
former are as follow :—1. Lieut. Ernest 
Augustus Hawker, Paymaster of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards ; 2. George, Lieut. R. 
Art., died 1837; 3. Henry, Lieut. R.N. ; 
4, Francis- Alfred, in the Audit Office; 
5. Charles, in the Ordnance Office ; 6. 
Samuel; 7. Octavius; and 8. Stapylton. 
Edward Hawker, who accidentally lost 
his life by a gun-shot, ina boat off Guern- 
i was the only son of Mr. Charles 

awker, the youngest brother of the 
General. 

P, 328, For 6350/, read 13507, 
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ATTILA, KING OF THE HUNS, A POEM, 


By THE HonouRABLE AND Rev. WILLIAM HERBERT.—1838. 


AN Epic Poem ought to be founded on a subject that is important and 
national : because so great a work of art should be wrought out of a 
material correspondent to its dignity and worth ; and it is only by ex- 
citing great interest—by lofty representations of life—by masterly de- 
lineation of character, and by the charm of harmonious and beautiful 
narration, that it can hope to command attention through its long and 
extended narrative. The story of the Iliad, therefore, was most judiciously 
chosen: the story was listened to as a subject of authentic history ; the 
war which it describes, was most national and important; the spirit of 
patriotism kindled when the first chords of the Homeric Lyre were struck ; 
the favour of the audience was pre-engaged, and they came to the recitation 
of the poem with feelings propitiated by the subject, and prepared for ad- 
miration. A rich and living picture of the heroic times of Greece was 
presented : its lofty traditions—its cherished recollections—its scenes of 
simplicity and of grandeur, were given with a dramatic developement of 
character, and an almost historical fidelity of narration. The poem itself 
was a monarchical one ;—but the history of its hero-kings, (so deeply was 
the very soul of poetry transfused through it,) was endured even in the 
fastidious republic of Solon, and was cherished amid the severer institu- 
tions of Lycurgus. The Aneid had some of the same advantages, as it 
flattered the pride of the Romans, with the splendour of their origin, and 
the renown of their founder. 





‘¢ genus unde Latinum 
Albanique Patres, atque alta moenia Rome.’’ 


When, however, a poem of this kind is not founded on national history, 
the greatness and importance of its subjects should be secured ; it should 
not be supported on any narrow and peculiar way of thinking, or any 
favorite and systematical prejudices: but as a learned and judicious Critic 
expresses,—“ there should breathe throughout the poem a spirit alive to 
every feeling which can make an impression on our nature, and 
extending to every circumstance and condition in the great family of man.” 
This was in a great degree effected by Tasso, who selected one of the 
finest subjects for the display of his poetical genius which the pages of 
modern history could give, and in which the real point of interest still 
secures our sympathy, amidst the unworthy motives that surrounded it, 
the baser feelings which degraded it, and the mingled folly and super- 
stition with which it was carried into effect. In our own country, 
Milton, after due deliberation, rejecting all themes of partial interest, and 
even the favorite hero of his youthful fancy, 


ARTHURUMQUE etiam sub terris bella moventem, 
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drew from the records of Scripture a subject at once so magnificent and 
comprehensive, that almost any genius but his, would have been unequal to 
sustain its weight. And if those who admire, and those who understand 
the high excellence of this immortal work, have been for the most part con- 
fined to his own country,* it does not arise from the defects of the poem 
being overlooked, or its beauties being exaggerated by national partiality ; 
but rather from the radical differences of national tastes, (as exhibited 
strongly in the English and French drama), from the insuperable difficulties 
of a foreign language, and a style of versification unknown to almost every 
other people. Of the present poem, its author, Mr. Herbert, says in his de- 
dication to Mr. Hallam,—‘ The foundation of the Pagan empire of Rome 
was the noble subject of the Aneid; that which I have chosen is the 
firm establishment of Christianity by the discomfiture of the mighty 
attempts of Attila to form a new Anti-Christian dynasty on the wreck of 
the temporal power of Rome, at the end of the term of twelve hundred 
years, to which its duration had been limited by the forebodings of the 
heathens. The grandeur of the subject is undeniable, and the deep con- 
solations of Christianity give it an advantage over any heathen materials.” 
In such opinions we agree ; and yet we must say, that the greatness of the 
subject is not alone to be considered; but whether it can be embodied 
in the representation of some heroic character, through whom its fates 
and fortunes should be wrought out. The abstract greatness of the subject 
must be presented to us, through our sympathies with personal character 
and adventure. The spirit of patriotism will then appear in the noble 
form of Leonidas—all the glories in the fleeting life of man be assembled 
in the character of Achilles—and Virtue herself be content to be admired in 
the severe and stoical garb of Cato. In the poems of Tasso and of Spenser, 
the interest is too little concentrated, and some degree therefore of 
languor in the narrative is the consequence. But in Mr. Herbert's poem, 
the chief character is unfortunately placed in direct opposition to the 
triumph of the cause, in which we are called upon to rejoice. Attila is the 
hero of the poem ; yet we must execrate his character, delight in his reverses, 
and triumph in his destruction. We do not think that any skilfulness or 
ingenuity of the poet could overcome this difficulty; because the 
authority of history, and the comparative proximity of events, rejected 
much fictitious embellishment: it is inherent in the choice of the subject. 
Mr. Herbert’s poem we also think deficient in force and variety of cha- 
racter; and here also he was closely bound by the chain of historical 
truth, and obliged to furnish many personages of the plot from his own 
resources : there was nothing very poetical in the genius of Aétius, and 
nothing very captivating in the character of Honoria. Not much can be 
made even of a whole Bench of Bishops, with their lawn sleeves and wigs, 
in an epic poem: and consequently Leo, the Roman pontiff, scarcely 
rises to the dignity of a poetical character. The loss of all copious and 
authentic history of this eventful period has been of much disadvantage 





* Voltaire ridicules the Paradise Lost, whenever he mentions it, and compares it to 
the works of Racine. But we must recollect that it was translated into German 
blank verse, and the translation published in Germany within ¢welve years after its 
appearance in England. As sucha translation must have occupied its author, we should 
think, some years, it thus appears that this poem was known and readin Germany 
almost as soon as it was printed here. This is, perhaps, to be attributed to the 


Presbyterian or Independent clergy, who left England at the Restoration, and settled 
in Moravia, Swisserland, &c, 
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to the Poet ; and narrowed the circle of the facts with which he could have 
enriched and diversified his narrative : the Poet, therefore, could draw so 
little of character, adventure, and incidents from history, he has been led, 
in order to supply himself with sufficient subject, to indulge at great 
length in those parts which are employed in the description of supernatural 
agency, and in reflections which are introduced as from the Poet’s own 
mouth. Certainly, to our judgment, the succession of events in the nar- 
rative is not sufficiently rapid ; and the four first books particularly have 
little in them to arouse curiosity, either by succession of incidents, or 
delineation of character. Our first sympathies commence in the fifth 
book with the guilt and sorrow of Honoria. But now, to these opinions, 
whether right or wrong, we must add that the poem, viewed as a whole, 
is a composition of uo common excellence; and could only have been 
written by a person of very considerable poetical talents, of sound know- 
ledge, and various learning. Mr. Herbert has made excellent use of his 
intimate acquaintance with the northern legends, as well as with classical 
literature. The history of the Sorceress Hilda, is well filled up by the 
legends from the Songs of the Scalds and the Teutonic fables. The 
poetical conception of the sentiments, and expression is correct and chaste, 
to which is added a sustained dignity of language and metre throughout. The 
general tone of colouring is rich and effective ; the versitication masculine, 
harmonious, and nearer the model of the Miltonic dignity than any other. 
There are passages of high excellence, both pathetic and sublime. The 
fable, ou the whole, is skilfully and well constructed, or if there is a defect 
on this head, it is that the various component parts are not sufficiently 
intermingled and conjoined. ‘To speak of any work of high and elevated 
art being generally popular, is to suppose that the result of the applica- 
tions of the finest and most recondite principles is understood by the 
- vulgar. The poem before us is too learned, its diction is too elaborate, 
and it requires too much knowledge and attention in the reader, to sup- 
pose that it will ever amuse the vacant hours of the indolent, be bedaubed 
with flattery in the venal periodicals, or quoted with the frothy and 
affected enthusiasm of fashionable conversation. But it is a poem which 
the scholar, the poet, and the man of taste will read with satisfaction, 
and it is the production of a mind, the literary and poetical resources of 
which, are of no common order. If it holds a rank in public estimation 
inferior to some eminent examples of poetical genius in the same line, it 
it is a fate which experience and even the laws of nature appear to mark as 
inevitable. ‘To imitate without the hope of rivalry, seems the parsimo- 
nious inheritance of us the younger born: therefore, in these later days of 
declining genius, we must be content with the humble aspiration— Ut 
Transeundi spes non sit, magna tamen est dignitas subsequendi.”—We 
now proceed to a short analysis of the poem. 
The first book opens with a view of the field of battle of Chalons, the 
night after the partial defeat of Attila, by the united forces under Aétius. 
‘¢ Within his camp 

Stood Attila, unbroken, undismay’d 

By that disastrous hour, his Pagan host, 

Beneath unnumber’d banners mustering, 

Various and many tongued—in this agreed, 

Firm trust on him their leader—him revered 

Even as a god, with courage desperate, 

That little heeded life, and by reverse 

Unshaken. O’er that field, where battle’s din 
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Had seem’d a voice from Erebus, now reign’d 
Stern silence, save where moans of agony 

Came on the night-breeze, or the howl of wolves 
From Ardenne gathering to their loathsome feast 
Made the deep stillness horrible.’’ 


The death and obsequies of Theodoric, the Gothic King, are then com- 
memorated, and the preparations made in the camp of Attila against a 
fresh attack. When morning dawned, the King of the Huns looked from 
his inviolated ramparts, 


‘¢ Stretching his sight athwart morn’s misty shroud 
To the hostile hills, so haply to descry 
Ambush or fraud ; when close before him pass’d, 
Bounding with nimble step, a beauteous doe, 
White as the snowy wreaths of Menalus, 
Untrodden by the hunter. Such a form, 
Perfect in symmetry, might well have woo’d 
Chaste Dian from her incense-breathing shrine 
To the lone quests of forests, or allured 
Unshorn Adonis from the fragrant kiss 
Of his love-lighted queen. It seem’d not born 
Like the rude dwellers of the ferny brake, 
To crop the dewy lawn: rather to lie 
In gentle idling by the mossy grot * 
Of some aérial nymph, there fed with cates 
Ambrosial, or disport on Flora’s lap, 
Light as the breath of Zephyr. Strange it seem’d, 
A thing so meek by nature, form’d to shun 
Man’s walk, and chief such walks where strife had loosed 
The dogs of carnage, over heaps of slain 


Should bound unscared, brushing the bloody dew 
With unstain’d hoofs. * * * 

It stopp’d, and fearless on the Hunnish King 
Turn’d its full orbs, as if for him alone 

Its eyes had vision.”’ 


Reminded by the appearance of this animal, of a similar occurrence 
which first led the Huns into Europe, and believing it to have been sent 
by the spirits—the unknown beings from whom he sprang—Attila invites 
them to appear to him : 


** At these bold words 
The snow-white forester, that all the while 
With heedless nostril snuff’d the gory sod, 
Fix’d him with startled eye: then, bounding swift, 
Fled northward, where unmeasured waste of woods, 
Dark Arduenna, stretch’d beyond the bank 
Of Meuse, and Axona’s deep-gurgling stream.”’ 


Thus the first book ends. The second opens with the description of 
the wild pursuit by Attila, who 


** still kept 
The chase in view, where wide behind his course 
Stretch’d dreary Arduenna. By a rock 
Stupendous, that o’erbrow’d the pathless brake 
In that unmeasured solitude, the deer 
Vanish’d, ingulph’d in shade. The baffled Hun, 





* On the white hart of singular size and beauty that appeared to guide and animate 
the march of the Catholic army under Clovis, see Gibbon’s Roman History, vol. iii. 
c. 38. It is still named “ the ford of the hart.’’ 
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Uncertain, paused ;—the while his fiery horse, 
Ungovernable, paw’d the desert turf, 

Neighing, and snuff’d the air, and chafed, as if 
Voices man knew not, sights unseen and strange, 
To him were manifest. Anon from far 

The thunderous gallop of ten thousand hoofs 
And other neighings answer’d, till the rush 

Of countless legions, heard, but undescried, 
Came sweeping by. The cheerly morning air 
Turn’d loathsome, like a blast from charnel vaults, 
And darkness grew around, &c.”’ 


Alaric found himself at the abode of Aliorune, the progenitress of the 
Huns, together with her sisters and the demons which they had espoused 
in the wilderness. The powers of Heathendom are now arrayed against 
Christianily. Alaric “ swears the eternal curse against Heaven’s-holiest.” 
A vision then is presented to him by the Arch-fiend of all the celestial 
mysteries, and afterwards of the power of Satan’s dominion on earth, and, 
lastly, of 





** the sulphurous surge 

Which lashes that dread shore, whence souls, that err 
Thro’ the broad way to that eternal goal 

Find no return !’’—this said, with hellish might 

He rent the pall of darkness, and beneath 
Tremendous gaped the unfathomable gulph. 

A momentary vision, and a crash, 

Wherewith hell’s portals rang, revealed to man 
What voice may not unfold, nor mind conceive.”’ 


This vision is suddenly broken off, and we will give the description of 
the fearful apparition, the account of which closes the second book. 





‘* Silent mused the Hun, 

As reckless of the gloom, not unaware 

What power beside him stood, when far aloof 
Sounded that wizard horn, at midnight oft 

Heard in the Hercynian wilds (the peasant’s dread), 
A strange and thrilling strain :—‘ Thou hear’st the chase 
Of once thy proud forefather,’ darkling spoke 

The sprite unseen, ‘ Nembrod, renown’d of yore, 

A mighty hunter once, and tyrant king. 

At stillest hour each night he winds his horn, 

Still trooping over moss and forest drear 

After the chase, —till him his blood-hounds rend, 
Nightly raised up, to feast the insatiate maw 

Of that fell pack.’ He stopt’d, for nigher now 
Rang the wild huntsman’s horn, a fearful call, 
Whereat each savage in his tangled lair 

Upstarted, from the wilds of Curdistan, 

Of Ashur-Nineveh, to Kidlen’s ridge, 

And with Cerberean throats bay’d horribly 

A thousand elfiin dogs. These sounds intent 

The Hunnish courser knows,—with ears erect, 
Nostrils distended wide, and eyes like coals 

Of glowing fire, he snuffs the welcome blast, 

And once more, nothing doubtful, though thick night 
With raven wing encircles him, renews 

The ungovernable race. With whoop and cry, 

And yells of hellish discord, brake and cliff 

The ravenous howl reverberate ; and oft 

A lash, more dread than the relentless scourge 
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Of those snake-hair’d avengers, from whose hate 
The parricide demented flies in vain, 

Clang’d, echoing through the shades. Still onward sprung, 
Oft as that thong resounded, the pale horse 

Of Attila, precipitately borne 

To join the horrid chase, which far before 
Outstripp’d his speed—till half in distance lost, 
Shrieks of the victim torn by ruthless fangs 
Came on the fearful breeze ; then all was hush’d. 
Right glad was Attila when those sounds ceased, 
And issuing from the gloom he saw the sun 
Smile on the dewy landscape. Onward straight 
He pricks across the plain, to that huge camp 
Where thousands wait his will, to live or die.’’ 


The third book describes the eamp of Attila, and the chiefs of the 
confederated forces; the sacrifice of Christian captives to Mars, the 
Sword-God, accompanied by a somewhat learned song by Arpad, the 
Scythian bard: the march of the Hunnish army on ‘Troyes, and their 
return to Pannonia. Of this book the most interesting part is the episode 
of Ostorius and Lucilia. In the fourth book, Satan is introduced survey- 
ing the nations of the globe. 


‘* On Etna’s vaporous summit darkling stood 
The adversary. Wide his sight he flung 
Upon the peopled earth, beneath him stretch’d 
In multitudinous confliction.”’ 


Under the similitude of Cyprian he appears to the Princess Honoria, 
who had been banished from Ravenna to Constantinople for her intrigues, 
and who, under the austere guardianship of Pulcheria, was mourning her 
strict and secluded life. 


“ Pale and dejected frail Honoria sat, 
With languid eyes, that on the clear blue flood 
Of Bosporus, and bloomy Orient hills 
Gazed wistful, while a pearl of lustrous dew 
Beneath their fringes dark unheeded fell ; 
And her unquiet bosom’s rise and fall 
Seem’d struggling, underneath the silken band, 
For beauty’s freedom. Of his end secure, 
A form so lovely with a heart so vain, 
The dangerous angel view’d ; for little needs 
The tempter’s art, when full of lustful prime 
The pulse of youth is throbbing to his call 
Responsive. By her side, soft entering, 
Stood the dark fiend in sacred guise transform’d.” 


He tempts Honoria with the promise, that she is fated to be the spouse 
of Attila, and to sit with him enshrined on the Tarpeian :—to send 


pledges of her love to the Hun, and bid him claim half of Rome for her 
dower. 


‘* This said, his form wax’d glorious—youth divine 
Came like a sunbeam o’er his brow, from which 
Dark hyacinthine tresses waving shook 
Ambrosial incense—odours breathing love : 

As whilom, from the bath of Gadara, 

The wizard in Decapolis call’d up 

The blooming Anteros, and sudden he 

Rose dripping hot, and shook his raven locks 
Luxuriant, and by Eros golden-hair’d, 
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Equal in beauty stood. So look’d the fiend 
While the new lustre which inform’d his eyes 
Spoke things unutterable. With fragrant lips 
Voluptuous, he upon her willing mouth 
Planted a glowing kiss, from which inhaled 
Shot sinful ardours to her inmost soul : 

Then vanishing in one bright stream of light, 
Soar’d as a meteor.’’ 


Then there ensues a controversy between Satan and Leo, the venerable 
Pontiff of Rome, on the tenets of the Marcionites, and the doctrine that 
there are two creating Gods, which is rather too long: Leo, however, has 
the best of it ; and Satan flies away, and falls upon a conclave of Arian 
bishops, in like manner as he had entered into the swine in Galilee. 
Through him they swear allegiance to the Hun, and league with Heathen- 
dom. The book concludes with a denunciation of Heresy, and praise of 
the Established Church. The fifth book opens with a view of the court 
of Attila in Sicambria; rather too long, particularly as it contains allu- 
sions obscure to those not well acquainted with Scandinavian legend and 
literature. In the midst of a barbaric banquet there described, 


‘¢ A muffled eunuch from Bizantium’s coast, 
Admission craved. A ring of precious ray 
To Attila, and next a scroll, he gave, 
Traced by a feminine and skilful hand.” 


This letter came from the secluded daughter of Constantius. 


‘« ___ a brother’s wrong withholds 
Her birthright, half Rome’s empire, and immured, 
A barren victim in Pulcheria’s cell, 
Unheard, unpitied, unrevenged, she sighs. 
Her hand she tenders, king of men, to thee— 
With all that appertaineth. Claim thy bride, 
And take her to thy throne of majesty.” 


The messenger of Honoria, however, is discovered in Bizantium. In 
consequence an interview takes place between the chaste empress and the 
guilty princess, which is rather too declamatory. Honoria is sent back to 
Ravenna, and her fate is thus described : 


*————————._ Black as night 

The dungeon in Ravenna’s dismal keep, 

Where thus secluded from the genial beam, 

And lost in hopeless cogitation, sat 

The fairest form in Italy: whose smile, 

In early youth exuberant with joy, 

Lit her voluptuous palaces, and gave 

Distinction with proud thoughts to whomsoe’er 

Its favours beam’d upon. Two sentinels, 

In iron armour cased, dim torches held 

Before the portal. On her lily cheek 

The sullen lustre glar’d. A fatal draught, 

Hemlock or atropa, beside her placed 

Excluded hope: one hand was on the bowl 

Irresolute ; the other propp'd her brow, 

From which, neglected, the bright ringlets stream 

On her white bosom, which heaved strong and slow. 

Beside her stood, in hierarchal robes, 

Ravenna’s priest ; two damsels ’tired in white, 

Seem’d bridemaids, listening for the nuptial vow 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XI. 
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In that sepulchral chamber. One, time-blanch’d, 
With sunken orbs, that told the visual ray 
Extinguish’d, nigh the beauteous victim stood, 
And with decrepit hand a bridal ring 

Held tremulous. A coffin opposite 

Stoop open, deck’d with snow-white silk within, 
Upon whose upper face the eye might read— 

‘ Honoria, daughter of Constantius,’ wrought 

In characters of gold; a gloomy fosse 

Yawn’d thro’ the floor, where stood two shapes succinct 
For their funereal labours ; and prepared 

To render dust to dust.’’ 





The struggle in Honoria’s breast, and her deliberation on each terrible 
alternative, is well and forcibly described. 


‘¢ __. Despairing, thrice 
The deadly bowl she lifted, and thrice stopp’d, 
Appall’d, and quite unequal to confront 
The dim and unforeseen futurity : 
Slowly, at length, with no consenting will, 
And eyes averse, she stretch’d her beauteous hand, 
To that detested bridegroom, and received 
The nuptial blessing—to her anguish’d heart 
Worse than a malediction. Then burst forth 
Grief impotent. Grasping the forbidden bowl, 
Frantic she strove for what she late refused, 
The baneful drink, and, baffled, cast her limbs 
Into the loathsome grave, imploring death.”’ 


The book ends with reflections upon death very eloquently expressed ; 
and some allusions to the author's family, part of which our readers, per- 
haps, would grudge to be withheld from them. 





| - — Father, whose strong mind 
Was my support, whose kindness as the spring 
Which never tarries !—Mother, of all forms 
That smiled upon my budding thoughts—most dear! 
H Brothers, and thou mine only Sister, gone 
To the still grave, making the memory 
Of all my earliest time a thing wiped out, 
; Save from the glowing spot which lives as fresh 
In my heart’s core as when we, last in joy, 
Were gather’d round the blithe paternal board— 
| Where are ye? Must your kindred spirits sleep 
For many a thousand years, till by the trump 
Roused to new being ?—Will old affections then 
Burn inwardly, or all our loves gone by 
Seem but a speck upon the roll of time 
Unworthy our regard? This is too hard 
For mortals to unravel, nor has He 
Vouchsafed a clue to man, who bade us trust 
To him our weakness, and we shall wake up 
After his likeness, and be satisfied.’’ 


The sixth book opens with the following address to the Nightingale, 
forming a beautiful scene of repose compared with the sound of the 
trumpets and the tumults of war, which are to succeed :— 


; 
Yi 
| 


‘¢ Sweet bird! That like an unseen spirit sing’st 
When the rude winds are hush’d, the beaming glades 
Enrob’d with tenderest verdure, and soft airs 
Breathe fragrance, stolen from the violet rathe ! 
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Sweet angel of the year, that, ever hid 

In loneliest umbrage, pour’st thy thrilling strain, 
By kindred warblings answered till around 

With inborn melody the covert burns 

In all its deep recesses !—Is thy song, 

The voice of the young spring, that wakes to life 
This animated world of bright and fair ? 

Earth has no music like thy witching strains 

Of liquid modulation. In those tones 

Charm’d Nature hath her lulling, not reclined 

In torpid sleep, but unto pleasure sooth’d. 

At thy delighting lull, each ice-clad stream 
Throws off its wintery slough, and glides along 
With sparkling lustre, as the snake rejects 

The scaly dress, wherein it lay benumb’d, 

And, bright in renovated beauty, wins 

Its slippery winding way ; with genial beam 

The sky resumes its radiance—the smooth lake 
Glows like a mirror, in which Nature views 

Her various garb, adorn’d with dewy herbs, 

And the fresh flowers, which gem the early year 
With springing loveliness, and promise give 

Of gorgeous and full-zoned maturity ; 

While, roused by thee, from his late frozen couch, 
Love breathes anew, and his blithe mystery 

Fills every pulse with joy. Far other sounds 
Waked vernal echoes on thy trampled banks, 
Pannonia !’’ 





The important and difficult siege of Aquileia is well and forcibly described ; 
and the general description terminates in the more interesting and pathetic 
adventures of Alberon, King of Camoracum, and his captive queen, from 
whom it appears Mr. Herbert's family derive its lineage through Charle- 
magne and Marcomir; and well may these, his venerable ancestors, be 
proud of a descendant who can thus render their name immortal, in a lan- 
guage and nation that did not exist in their days. 

The progress of the Hun in Italy is in the seventh book foreshown to 
Hilda the Sorceress, the sister and repudiated wife of Attila. 


‘¢ ______. Her nathless 
The monarch, with unholy passion smit 
Of beauteous Eskam, their gentle-blooming child, 
Cast forth abased. At eve, through philtres strange 
Entranced, to a new bridegroom she was given, 
Unconscious : by the dawn awoke to wo 
In Gunther’s arms.”’ 





The dark fiend transports the sorceress through the air, and shows her 
the future destinies of Attila, reflected on the surface of a subterraneous 
lake in Carnia. There is much beautiful poetry in this book, though the 
interest of the story is not advanced by it; indeed, the incidents of the 
poem hardly sustain the somewhat elaborate machinery with which they 
are surrounded. The last image that appears painted on the waters is also 
from the last scene of Attila’s life. 





- lo! upon the glamorous pool 
A globe of light seem’d gathering, and anon 
Expanded, opening shapes, which dim at first 
Grew into clearness: a rich tent was there 
Of Bactrian fashion, and a maiden bright 
With all accomplishment of form and grace, 
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Array’d in garb of orient—at her feet 

Knelt yellow-hair’d Andages flush’d with hope : 
One lily hand he press’d, and seem’d to plead 
Love's soft petition ; and she, scarce averse, 
Turn’d from his ardent gaze her blushing cheek, 
Languidly mute : a cross of silver hung 

Beneath her bosom’s silken folds half hid. 

Upon the groundsell Attila’s stern form 

Stood scowling ; from his eyeballs lighten’d rage, 
Burning concupiscence, and jealous fires. 

Nor she from his fierce aspect, thus surprised, 
Shrank not abash’d: the roseate colour fled 
Her alter’d face, as fearful she uprose. 

Long on that vision look’d with anxious mien 
The mailed sorceress. Those forms unchanged 
Grew into magnitude of life and limb, 

But motionless ; like rigid statues fix’d 

With all their passions glowing—‘ Wherefore comes 
(Astonied Hilda cries) that dream? why stays 
Its motion, or why fade its spectral forms? 
Portending what ? to whom?’ for as she spake, 
Grown dim, they vanish’d in the gloomy pool.’’ 


The whole of the eighth book is taken up with an account of the cha- 
racter of Aétius, the Roman general, so extolled by Gibbon, his ambition 
and treachery. His villa is thus described :— 


“« _____. Bosom’d deep 
Amid the fairest hills of Italy 
His villa rose :—a stately mansion, deck’d 
With spacious peristyles, marmorean stairs, 
And baths of porphyry, where Zephyrs sent 
Through ambient jasmine odoriferous airs— 
Sweet recreation. There the huge hippodrome, 
Where neighing coursers vied; and gardens bright 
With thousand hues, where in the wide expanse 
Prison’d, as if at liberty, the choir, 
Various of note and plume, with gleamy wings 
Glanced in the sun, or from umbrageous bowers 
Pour’d melody ; and sparkling fountains play’d, 
And the clear stream ran murmuring, &c. 
* ° Forth he strode 
Into the airy peristyle, adorn’d 
With many a marble form, colossal busts 
Of Latin patriots in the olden time, 
And semblances of Grecian heroes, carved 
In Parian stone. The morning breeze came fresh 
Upon his spirit ; while stretching far his sight 
Through the crepusculous haze, he saw the tents, 
Where, by inaction thrall’d, his host reposed, 
Having achieved nought worthy his renown. 
A voice of other ages seem’d to breathe 
From those cold statues, which around him told 
Of fields once fought for liberty :—they bent 
Stern and unchangeable on him their brows, 
Wreathed with no ill-earned laurel; and the soul 
Within him stirr’d, by generous thoughts impell’d, 
While his eyes rested on the rugged front 
Of that famed Spartan chief who dearly sold 
Life for his country, in the narrow glen 
*Twixt Thessaly and Phocis. Twice he turn’d 
Toward the portal, and perchance had bid 
His bold lieutenants from the bristling camp 
Advance the labarum, and northward pour 
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His legions, prompt to peril life and fame 
Against his country’s foe—but twice turn’d back 
Him to his evil purpose the sly fiend 

That whisper’d at his ear. Illusive hopes 

Staid him upon that threshold, ne’er again 

To pluck victorious bays, or drink the applause 
That hail’d him as the bulwark once of Rome.’’ 


The ninth book opens with some reflections on the duties of life, and 
the praise of Washington— 


** Of him, who, greater than the kings of earth, 
To young Atlantis in an upright cause 
Gave strength and liberty.”’ 


The patriotic virtues of the American form a strong contrast to the 
character of Valentinian, the Roman emperor, then remaining inactive, 
and plunged in luxury and selfish indulgence, while the armies of Attila 
were devastating Italy, and threatening Rome. ‘The flight of the people 
into Rome, and the various rumours of Attila’s march, are well and 
forcibly painted. 


‘* Each averr’d 
The Hun was on his steps, a hideous shape, 
Engender’d by a whelp of hellish brood, 
With fangs inhuman, flesh’d in infant blood, 
And visage like a hound ;—some said he sat 
In bright Ravenna on the kingly throne ; 
Some knew him camp’d upon the rugged brow 
Right over Fesule ; and some yestrene 
Had view’d his dark battalions on the plain 
Chafing round Mutina, &c.”’ 


Leo prevents the heathen sacrifices, and quells the seditious tumults of 
the Roman populace. His interview with Honoria, now penitent and a 
believer in the Christian faith, succeeds. The interview and conversation 
seem to us disproportionately long ; but that the main design of the poem, 
the triumph of Christianity, is advanced by it. 

Attila, encamped on the banks of the Mincius, is threatening Rome, 
and the evil powers had congregated to his assistance. The Angel of 
God saw 


‘¢ where, swarm’d on the crystalline heights 
Of Jura, and the Alp’s huge solitudes, 
All that of spirituous nature fell 
With the Archfiend, precipitate from high ; 
Sylphids, and gnomes, and shadowy forms that flit 
Across the moonlight, and the haughtier shapes 
Of evil angels, thrones, dominions, powers, 
With all the phantom train of viewless things 
That do his bidding. Now, elate 
With triumph of anticipated sway, 
They cluster on the peaks, where human tread 
Comes not, or voice of man: a fearful sound 
Of exultation from the misty heights 
Bursts, like the thunder of the rifted ice, 
Which rolls from glen to glen, and echoed far 
Strikes the aérial pinnacles.’’ 


An embassy from Valentinian, headed by Leo, arrests his purpose. A 
vision of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul appears before him, standing 
by the venerable Pontiff. 
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‘‘ There was no voice, but close before the King 
Martyr’d Barjona seem’d with splendour robed, 
And he of Tarsus, his vindictive arm « 
Extending.’’ 


Attila is intimidated, and is abandoned by the Evil Powers; a pesti- 
lence breaks out in the Hunnish camp ; and Attila, demanding Honoria as 
his bride and threatening to return to Italy and wreak his vengeance on 
Rome, meditates his retreat to Pannonia. 

In the eleventh book, the retreat of Attila to the huge circles of Hunni- 
war, the strong capital of the Huns, in Pannonia, is described. Then 
succeeds the story of Mycoltha, which is one of the most interesting in 
the poem. The conspiracy of Hilda follows, and the interview between 
Satan and Ariel, the guardian spirit of Rome. But from this book we 
have no room for extract. 

We now arrive at the last book, which commences with some strains of 
commendation on “ Heaven's best workmanship,’ which are not, to our 


taste, so happily conceived or expressed as many other parts of the poem. 
They serve to introduce the forced nuptials of the Christian Mycoltha 
with Attila. The dreadful banquet (a Thyestean meal), prepared by 
Hilda, is partaken of. We give our closing extract :— 


‘¢ The night was mirky, and unwholesome mist 
Hung o’er the grove and high place, to the Accurst 
Rear’d nigh her palace. The carouse was hush’d, 
And to his bridal bower the monarch stepp’d 
Secure of ill: from his voluptuous couch 
Never to issue in the pride of life, 

Nor gird the sword, nor fulmine more the law 
That wars against the spirit. Within, more pale 
Than her clear virgin robe, with mournful eyes 
Set on a crucifix of silver, knelt 

Mycoltha. In despair, her heart was turn’d 
Unto her God, and purified by grief 

Was wholly with her Maker. A still voice 
Whisper’d beneath her bosom, that to him 

All things are possible, and mortal strength 

But chaff before His breath. She rose as calm 
To meet him, as if maiden pudency 

Had nought to dread. A secret strength, breathed forth 
As from the Highest, who is ever nigh 

Those that with faithfulness and truth approach 
His throne in prayer, upheld her ; and she stood 
So beautiful, so tranquil, that she seem’d 

A thing too sanctified for mortal love. 

But not to Attila forbearance mild 

Or stay of passion came. By Beauty’s sight, 
And that abominable meal inflamed, 

His throbbing pulse beat high ; fierce rapture lit 
His ardent gaze, and, as if right, he laid 

Unholy touch upon her loveliness. 

‘ Forbear, great King (the virgin spake with port 
Majestic, and therewith her feeble hand 

Upon the dire tera4phim that adorn’d 

His kingly breast, with ruddy gold enchased, 
She placed repulsive), There is One above 

Can make the worm, whereon oppression treads 
A stumbling-block to giants. Whether He wills, 
For some wise end, that those weak limbs, which are 
The temple of His Spirit, be made vile 

By thy polluting force or not; I know 
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That my Redeemer liveth, and His arm, 

Which shall upraise me incorruptible 

And pure before my God, by the frail hand 

Of woman from the majesty of rule 

Can hurl thee, if He will. Oh! thou great Lord ! 
Who, as the Hebrews tell, adjured didst give 
The Danite blind Thy might, to overthrow 

The Philistines and all their sculptured gods, 
Arm me with strength!’ 

This said, her young frame nerved 

By extasy of heaven-defended hope. 

She flung the strong one from her, as the reed 
Stoops tothe wind. O God! Thine arm was there ! 
The mighty one of earth, who in thine house 
Boasted to plant the abomination, lay 

Upon his couch a corpse—from nose, mouth, ears, 
Ejecting blood: the gurgling fountain choked 
All utterance. Stretch’d in stillest ghastliness, 
There the world’s dread, the terrible, the scourge 
Of nations, the blasphemer, is become 

As nothing before thy consuming wrath. 

His kingdom is departed. * 
* * * * * * 

From the closed chamber, where the Painim king 
Lay stretch’d in death, no voice or sound went forth 
Upon the silent night. Hilda without, 

In golden armour and plumed helm array’d, 

Stood listening, and with her conjured, the sons 

Of Hagen, thirsting to avenge their sire : 

A potent spell of slumber she had thrown 

Over the palace sentinels, and now 

Insidious stole to slay a brother, sunk 

In sleep oppressive by the hateful cup 

Drugg’d with her hellish art. Then breathed she words, 
Whereat the brazen bolts forsook their hold, 

By strange enforcement drawn ; the ponderous door 
Spontaneous, wheeling on its soundless hinge, 
Disclosed the bed of death. Astonied stood 

The fratricidal queen, prevented thus 

By the grim Power.—The lord of nations lay, 

With teeth clench'd, rigid limbs, and eyes that still 
Shone terrible, in glazed stillness fix’d. 

Beside the couch, as motionless, as mute, 

Mycoltha knelt, with hands together clasp’d 

And face upraised ; as if amazement held 

Her senses chain’d, and inward prayer and praise 
From the full heart were silently outpour'd. 

A modest veil half-shrouded her, but full 

On Hilda’s mailed form the lustre stream’d 

From a suspended lamp, wherein all night 

Burn’d odoriferous oils. With naked sword 

She stood like a bright statue, touched with awe, 
.Of what, undone, she would have gladly wrought, 
But, done, appall’d her. 


With the obsequies of Attila and Hilda, and the overthrow of the Anti- 
Christian confederacy, the poem ends. 
An ingenious critic (we believe Hume) says, “ that all criticism to be 


profitable must be particular.” Now, having expressed our general opinion 
of this poem, and of its merit, we must also take the liberty of pointing out 
what we consider some verbal blemishes in it. ‘Though a poem, like all 
other productions of art, requires qualities in the reader similar to those 
which he is called on to estimate and admire, and though it unfolds its 
beauties only to the eye of taste and knowledge, yet it should no more be 
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written for critics, than a picture be painted for connoisseurs : now we 
think the diction of Mr. Herbert's poem is too elaborately learned, and 
many of the expressions quaint from desuetude; not that singly, or 
sparingly used, these would offend, except in particular intances ; but 
when numerous, they give too artificial an air to the whole composition. 
There are some, however, of which we approve, as the revival of the word 
“tole,” for ‘‘ seduce, lead,” as 


‘« Toled the swart leaders of the toilsome chase 
To the open plain,” 


Again, 


‘« Fix’d on a better star than those vague fires 
Which fatuous toled man to the abyss.’’ ; 
though there are two words conjoined in the last line, neither of which 
the common reader would understand: the word “ fatuous” occurs twice 
again, p. 190. 269. ‘“ Tole ”’ is a favorite word in Chalkhill’s ‘“‘ Thealma 
and Clearchus,” since which we have rarely met with it. 
At p. 15, we do not like— 
: “ The merciless tide of war 
Came dooming in between him and his hopes,"’ 
because “ booming” relates to sound; whereas the image required was 
that of “ force,” as heaving, rolling, trampling, &c.: if we were to say,— 
“« __. The surge, that, like a knell, 
Came booming o’er the death-devoted crew, &c.’’ 
we should then acknowledge its propriety and force. 


P. 26. “ Nathless” is generally accented by Mr. Herbert on the Jast 
syllable, like “‘ unless,” which is disagreeable to our ear, as, 
‘¢ Of Nile’s withholden bounty, who nathLEss 
Abundantly rolls on.’’ 
Again, at p. 159. Once, however, it is accented in the usual manner. 
P. 23. “ Shent” is a disagreeable word, though much admired by 
Joanna Baillie. 
“6 —____. Tf then, 
Mother divine, thy son unworthy shrink 
From that majestic vision, shent his pride 
And broken be his bow.’’ 
P. 41, we meet with— 
“¢ —______. quench’d by pride 
And fastuous love of ease.’’ 
this word has been sanctioned by the authority of Barrow, and is judi- 
ciously revived :—we do not recollect to have met with it in modern com- 
position. 
P. 45. We find what is very rare in Mr. Herbert's poem a weak line, 
with a trivial form of expression— 
‘* Right glad was Attila when these sounds ceased.’’ 
P. 57. The following lines express, with much amplification, that the 
animal alluded to is a mouse. 
“ ______ Their garb the same, 
Linen o’erlaid with ermine, and soft spoils 
Of meaner tribes, that rob the golden hoard 
Of husbandmen, the frugal housewife’s dread.’’ 
At p. 82, Rome is described as the “ septimontane capital ;" and at p.97, 
-" whose harps 
Beside the Babylonian waters hung 
Silentious—’’ ¢ 
which word we think not so good as “ silent,” nor have ever met with it. 
2 
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At p. 87, the following line is more suitable to the Rape of the Lock 
than to blank verse. 


‘* A form so lovely with a heart so vain.” 


At p. 109, we do not approve (nor would Mr. Guest) the accent on 
“each” in the following line. 
¢ —___. Young Irnach twang’d 
His Scythian bow, and each chief rising smote 
The iron buckler.”’ 
P. 118. 
“ —____. The barque with strutting sails 
Rides on the water.”’ 
surely this epithet has no advantage over “ swelling” in its significance. 
It might suit some other kind of poetry better, and if we recollect rightly, 
Mr. Herbert has used it in one of his lighter poems, published many years 
since. 
P. 138. To express the north wind blighting the blossoms, we have 
the following learned lines :— 
“ ______. as when Caurus vehement, 
Waked by the vernal equinox, assails 
With his artillery of hail and sleet 
The hope of fruitfulness.”’ 


P. 140. 


“ec 


———_ Goths, 

With their long bill-hooks, cleave the Italian’s rein, 
Whose steed, ungovern’d by his rider’s skill, 
Confusive flies.” 


And in p. 196. “ The mad confusive route.” A good word, used by 


Thomas Warten. 
P. 141. The following epithet is so unusual in modern poetry, except 
perhaps in a wild legend, or ballad, that we hardly approve its use. 
‘* Upon the eyrie breeze the din of arms 
Came terrible.”’ 
Again, p. 173. 
‘“« As Hilda on the eyrie lake pourtray’d 
Saw Attila’s vast camp.’ 
P. 142. 
‘« then bade the trump of death 
Ahenean at the massive portals sound.”’ 
We should prefer the plain word “ brazen.” 


P. 190. 


—— ‘‘ for the sons of earth, 
Who vex’d with vain disquietude, pursue 
Anmbition’s fatuous light.” 


Also, p. 269. 
‘* Fix’d on a better star, than those vague fires 

Which faiuous tole man to the abyss.’’ 
_P. 192. We do not disapprove of the following expression for “ Ame- 
rica,” ' 

‘*To young Aflantis in an upright cause 

Gave strength and liberty.’’ 

But we should prefer “ empress” in this line— 


f —_———— thou trodd’st the field 
Of battle against the false imperatrix.”’ 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XI. 
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P. 194. The word “ flux” is rather cacophonous for rush or concourse. 


‘¢ —__————« There was a fearful flux 
Into old Rome,—the helpless and the fair, &c.’’ 
P. 210, for 


¢ smite 
Sore humbled Rome. That memorable hour,’’ 
we should prefer 
* Rome humbled—for that memorable hour.’’ 


P. 232. Mr. Herbert is fond of the expression, ‘as who,” without 
giving the pronoun “he, they,” &c. We not only think it ungraceful, 
but it is ambiguous ; for, whether is “ who” singular or plural, can only 
be known by the following verb, which, in this passage, book xi. 173, does 
not occur till after the fourth line : — 

“« ___.. As who upon the wave 

Sail’d with delight, while soft and balmy airs 

Lull’d the tumultuous waters, and anon 

At midnight startled from unheeding rest, 

See the hull glow.”’ 

P, 222, he, very unusually with him, adds the pronoun :— 

« ___- aghast they stand, 

As he who in some glen.” 


P. 242. The repetition of the word marked in italics seems to have 
been overlooked ; at any rate it is not graceful :— 


*¢ Silent they bared the dreast 
Of Hagen, and with blade of temper fine 
From his unflinching breast the living heart 
Cut fiercely.”’ 


P. 253. The last example we give, is the substitution of the word 
“ gust” for ‘ taste :”"— 
———— ‘‘ with mixtures strange 
And honied condiments to please the gust, 
A Thyestean meal.” 


Our respect for Mr. Herbert's talents and learning has induced us to 
note and extract the above, among other instances of expressions, in- 
tended undoubtedly to elevate and support the style, but which, we think, 
are liable to objection. It is truly a matter of taste, and to be decided not 
by ourselves, but by the readers of the poem : should we be wrong, we 
shall still have shown the attention we have paid to the work. At any 
rate, in poetry the minutest delicacies are not to be overlooked, and every 
expression should be weighed in the finest balance. Most of these words 
we know to be authorized by our older poets ; for some, no exact synonyms 
are to be found ; and occasionally an old word, brought from Spenser or 
Drayton, appears with the venerable character of a patriarch, amidst the 
language of modern day s. Mr. Wordsworth judiciously revived the old 
poetical word “ thorp”’ for village, and some others have well borne trans- 
plantation ; but the too frequent use of them gives a scholastic and acade- 
mic air to acomposition. We had some observations to make on the system 
which Mr. Herbert has pursued in his selection of similes, with reasons 
for not approving them ; but we have already exceeded our usual limits, 
and therefore will place no more fetters of criticism on the reader's 
judgment. 
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ORIGIN OF THE TESTAMENTARY JURISDICTION OF OUR 
EccLesiaAstTicaL Courts, 


Mr. Ursan, 


THE alterations which it is not 
improbable the Legislature will shortly 
effect in our Ecclesiastical Courts, by 
the transfer of the testamentary and 
distributive branches of their system 
of law into what is considered an 
entirely new jurisdiction, may have 
awakened such a feeling of curiosity 
respecting the origin of their autho- 
rity, as may render interesting the fol- 
lowing attempt to shew under what 
circumstances that authority was en- 
trusted to the clerical ordinary, and at 
the same time to demonstrate that the 
anticipated change will be merely a 
restoration of the ancient common law 
on the subject. The following re- 
marks are, however, almost exclusive- 
ly confined to the power now vested 
in the Church, of directing the ad- 
ministration of an intestate’s personal 
estate. 

In the Saxon times there was no 
separate ecclesiastical jurisdiction, so 
far as regarded any public adjudica- 
tion upon matters affecting laymen, 
but the Bishop of the Diocese and 
the Ealdorman of the shire sat jointly 
in the same court. The law of in- 
testacies was therefore in the hands of 
the secular judges, and the few traces 
of it which are preserved, evince that 
the personal effects of an intestate, 
which remained after the payment of 
legal charges and debts, were distri- 
buted amongst his wife and children, 
or other nearest of kin, by the order of 
his lord in the soc, or manorial court, 
to which he owed suit whilst living, 
or, if he were a thegen or other tenant 
in capite, by the direction of the county 
court. 

This is explained by a passage in 
Cnut’s laws, viz. “And gif hwa 
cwydelease of bysum life gewite, sy 
hit Surh his gymeleaste, sy hit 
Surh ferlicne deab, Sonne ne teo 
Se hlaford na mare on his zhta, batan 
his rihte heregeata: ac beo be his 
dihte seo xhtgescyft swibe rihte, wife 
and cildum, and nehmagum, elcum 
be Sere mee Se him togebyrige.”’ i. e. 
If any one depart this life intestate, 
whether by reason of his negligence, 
or through sudden death, then the lord 


shall not take more of his estate than 
his right heriot, but the division of 
the inheritance shall be made under 
his directions, (or ordering), between 
the wife and children and near rela- 
tions, each one according to the degree 
(of kindred) which belongs to him.” 
—(Wilkins’s Leg. Angl. Sax. p. 
144.) 

This extract, it will be observed, al- 
ludes only to the jurisdiction of the 
manorial court; but we may judge 
from analogy that where the parties 
in question were thegens or freehold- 
ing ceorls, any dispute would be re- 
ferred to the court to which alone 
their suit and service were due; 
viz. the county or hundred court of 
the Ealdorman, or his deputy the 
sheriff. 

It should also be remarked that in the 
passage just quoted, there is no trace 
of the principle upon which the 
system of law established after the 
Conquest was founded. The next of 
kin appear to have had a_ vested 
right to the property of the deceased 
by mere succession, subject only to 
the lord’s interference in case of litiga- 
ged claims. The system, so far as re- 
tards the theoretical principle, was 
completely remodeled in the succeed- 
ing ages, when the law was placed 
upon its present footing: no person, 
qua nearest of kin, having an inherent 
right to interfere with a deceased’s 
property ; but doing so only by virtue 
of a delegated title conferred upon him 
by the ordinary, in whom the custody 
of the effects vested immediately upon 
the death of the intestate. 

This portion of Saxon jurispru- 
dence received no alteration at the 
hands of the Conqueror ; it was con- 
firmed to the English by chap. 36 of 
his laws, in the words following, viz. 
‘Si home mort sans devise si depar- 
tent, les enfans l’erite entre sei uwel 
(egal).” i.e. Ifa man dies intestate, 
let his children divide the inheritance 
among themselves.* The ancient ju- 
risdiction also, as well as the law, 
survived in full vigor throughout the 
reign of the second William. This 


* Codex Spelmanni. 
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appears from the charter granted by 
Henry I. at the commencement of his 
reign. In this curious record, after 
guaranteeing perfect freedom of tes- 
tamentary bequest to his barons and 
other tenants in capife, Henry adds, 
‘* quod si ipse preventus vel armis, vel 
infirmitate, pecuniam suam non de- 
derit, vel dare disposuerit, uxor sua sive 
liberi aut parentes, et legitimi homines 
ejus, eam pro anima ejus dividant sicut 
melius eis visum fuerit.’’* i. e. but if, 
being hindered by war or sickness, he 
shall not have given, or arranged to 
give, his property, his wife or child- 
ren, or else his relationst and law- 
ful men, shall divide the same for the 
good of his soul, as to them shall seem 
best. 

The ‘‘legitimi homines,” orlawful men, 
mentioned here, are the suitors of the 
hundred or the manorial court to 
which the intestate belonged, accord- 
ing as king or baron was his immedi- 
ate feudal superior. 

On the accession of Stephen, the 
jurisdiction over the estates of eccle- 
siastical persons dying intestate was 
at length carved out of the general 
law. And it is important to consider 
that this prerogative became vested in 
the Church, not only as a concession 
to its struggles for an exclusive juris- 
diction over the members of its own 
corporation, but even for more abso- 
lute and stringent reasons. A custom 
had so long prevailed both here and 
on the Continent for the barons and 
lords of manors to seize the effects of 
every clergyman who died intestate 
within their juridictions, that it had 
even obtained the semblance or part 
of the reality of law. On some occa- 
sions they did not take the trouble to 
ascertain whether the clerk might not 
have left a will, or, if he had, to dis- 
criminate between the circumstances 
of the two cases.{ 

This enormity was at length pro- 
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hibited; in the first Parliament 
holden by Stephen, he granted a 
charter of liberties (charia de liber- 
tatibus) which confirmed a variety 
of important political and social 
privileges. The one which in the 
sequel involved the greatest conse- 
quences was contained in the clause 
following, to the purport of which 
we before referred, viz. ‘‘ Ecclesi- 
asticarum personarum et omnium 
clericorum et rerum eorum justitiam 
et potestatem et distributionem bono- 
rum ecclesiastiorum in manu episco- 
porum esse perhibio et confirmo. Si 
vero (i. e. episcopus, abbas, vel alia ec- 
clesiastica persona) morte preoccupa- 
tus fuerit pro salute anime ejus ec- 
clesiz consilio eadem fiat distributio.’’§ 
i. e. The jurisdiction and power 
over ecclesiastical persons, and all 
clerks, and their property, and the 
distribution of ecclesiastical goods, 
I declare and confirm to be in the 
hands of the Bishop. But if any 
one, (i. e. bishop, abbot, or other 
ecclesiastical person), shall be pre- 
vented by death, (i. e. from making 
his will), let the same distribution 
be made for his soul’s health, by 
the discretion of the church. Ste- 
phen distinguished the bishops and 
abbats by name, and by this char- 
ter released his own claim to their 
estates in cases of intestacy, at the 
same time that he prohibited the 
abuse on the part of his subjects 
against ecclesiastics of the inferior 
orders. 

This charter did not affect the laity, 
with regard to whom no alteration 
was then made. 

But we are now approaching the 
time when the power of the Church 
was extended to the estates of in- 
testate laymen. It would not, 
perhaps, be very far from the truth, 
to assume this revolution to have 
been greatly indebted for its success 





* Ricard. Prior Hagust. de gestis regis Stephani, 311, in Twisden, Hist. Anglican 
Script. X. Matt. Paris, pp. 46-47, Wats’ edition. 


t+ Ducange, sub voce Parens. 
like the modern French ‘‘ parent.”’ 


This is the constant medieval sense of the word, 


} The Kings of England would sometimes allow the will of an ecclesiastic to be 


performed. 


In 1199 John sent a writ to his justice and sheriffs, directing that the 
will of Hubert the Archbishop, should not be infringed. 


Spelm. Codex. But even 


so late as the ‘‘ gravamina,”’ vide infra, they persisted in not permitting bishops’ exe- 


cutors to administer. 


Ricard, Prior Hagustald. 314, 


Matt. Paris, Additamenta, 22, 1120. 
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to the active co-operation of the 
people, a supposition which will 
not be considered strange by those 
readers who have paid attention 
to the events of the reign of Henry 
the Second, and particularly to the 
memorable struggle of Archbishop 
Becket, in which the latter appears 
not only as the advocate of the exclu- 
sive right of his church, but as the 
friend also, and defender, of the de- 
mocratic or English portion of the 
community, against the lawless des- 
potism of its Norman masters. 

But the origin of this jurisdiction as 
an ecclesiastical right is in England so 
closely connected with the rise and 
progress of the Roman civil law, that 
we may almost be justified in regard- 
ing the mere introduction of the latter 
as its indirect cause, although other 
circumstances concurred. One of the 
most powerful of these was the archi- 
episcopal mandate, which inhibited 
clerical persons from interfering in 
secular affairs, or accepting the office 
of judge or advocate in temporal 
causes.* . The active minds of the 
English unbeneficed clergy being thus 
removed from the study of their own 
municipal customs, in which their 
energy had been conspicuous at an 
early period, sought refuge in the rich 
treasures of the imperial jurispru- 
dence, which was not only more con- 
genial with their habits of thinking, 
acquired in the study of the canon 
law, but its principles afforded greater 
scope for their powers of application. 
It will not therefore be out of place, to 
trace its establishment in this king- 
dom, concerning which a multitude of 
curious facts have been collected by 
the learned Selden in the dissertation 
printed at the end of his edition of 
Fleta. Upon his authority I have 
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chiefly relied for the following obser- 
vations. 

The first traces of its revival are 
mentioned by John of Salisbury, who 
relates that the Justinianum corpus, 
and the other collections of law, were 
brought into England some time in the 
course of Stephen’s reign, viz. be- 
tween the years 1136 and 1154, at the 
same period that the Emperor Lothaire 
instituted a lecture for their explana- 
tion at the university of Bologna.t 
He mentions the violent opposition 
which the civil law then met with, 
and which indeed it seems to have 
been fated openly to meet with in 
England in all ages, although the 
largest portion of our statutory enact- 
ments and judicial dicta have been 
drawn from its principles. But the 
words of our author are curious 
enough to be quoted at large: {— 
«* Alios vidi qui libros legis deputant 
igni nec scindere verentur si in ma- 
nus eorum jura perveniant aut ca- 
nones. Tempore regis Stephani a regno 
jusse sunt leges Romane quas in Bri- 
tanniam domus venerabilis patris The- 
obaldi Britanniarum primatis insci- 
verat. Ne quis etiam libros retineret 
edicto regis prohibitum est, etVacario§ 
nostro indictum silentium; sed Deo 
faciente eco magis virtus legis invaluit 
quo eam amplius nitebatur impietas 
infirmare.” A portion of our quotation 
completely refutes the common asser- 
tion, that the usurping Count of Blois 
warmly advocated, or timidly suc- 
cumbed to, the ambitious pretensions 
of the clergy. By prohibiting the 
teaching and practice of the imperial 
jurisprudence, he effectually damped 
any attempts on their part either to 
form a new jurisdiction, or to ex- 
tend their old ecclesiastical cogni- 
zance. 





* Spelm. Cod. The synod at Westminster, 3 Hen. I. 


t Polycraticon, lib. 8, c. 22. 


{ Dissertatio ad Fletam, c. 7, § 3, p. 504, edit. 1685, Lond. 


This edict or regal 


proclamation of Stephen is referred to by Roger Bacon in his Opus Minus. 
§ This lecturer was Magister Roger Vacarius, a Lombard, who afterwards became 


Abbat of Bec. 


The date of his arrival in this country, and consequently of Stephen’s 
order, is fixed by the Chronicle of Normandy under the year 1149. 


He is the 


** antiquus et immortalis memoriz Doctor Rogerius,’’ of the succeeding glossators 


on the Civil Law. 


At the same time, also, flourished on the Continent a cloud of 


learned men, viz. Irnerius, Martinus, Jacobus, &c. whose unremitting labours as- 
sisted to diffuse a steady and increasing ray of light upon the purpose and meaning of 


the ancient Roman Law, 


(Dissert. c. 8, s. 2.) 
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The ill-judged edict of Stephen ap- 
pears to have been relaxed on the ac- 
cession of Henry the Second. This 
may be even gathered from the words 
already quoted, but we may also doubt 
whether so absurd a proceeding could 
at any time have been actually carried 
into effect.* 

The first result of this new study 
appeared in the clergy taking up the 
neglected subjects of last wills, of 
which ,instruments they established 
depositories, and became the sole 
judges in all controversies respecting 
their execution or contents.¢ It is 
well known that in succeeding ages 
the nation has owed a deep debt of 
gratitude to the clergy, for their de- 
fence of the freedom of testamentary 
disposition, which then was, and for 
a long time subsequent continued to 
be, an utter exile from the royal 
court. 

The privilege was still imperfect, for 
it only embraced the legatory estate, or 
portio defuncti, and not the remaining 
part, which the testator was unable 
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to alienate, if he died leaving a wife or 
children surviving him. The conse- 
quent necessity, therefore, of ascer- 
taining the whole amount of the de- 
ceased’s property, before any bequest 
could be safely discharged, would to 
so great a degree incommode the 
court, if it rigidly kept itself within 
the prescribed limits, that it would 
soon be tempted to overstep those re- 
strictions, and at the request of the 
suitors interfere with the distribution 
of the legitimate or reasonable parts 
of the indispositive estate. From the 
convenience of the Ecclesiastical Court 
being local, and in general near at 
hand, the before-mentioned usurpation, 
if it may be so called, would be over- 
looked if not openly encouraged by 
the people, and there would be little 
difficulty in superinducing upon this 
circumscribed authority, a more com- 
plete and extensive jurisdiction. 

This partial distribution we may, 
therefore, conjecture was not slow in 
growing under the fostering hands of 
the church, but in spite of old law to 





* The example, however foolish it might be, was imitated by Henry III. who 
commanded all the schools of the civil and canon laws which existed in London, to 


be permanently closed. (Diss. ib.) 

+ Tractatus de legibus et consuetudinibus regni Anglie, edit. 1604, 1. 7, c. 8. 
Glanville, who wrote during the reign of Henry II. shews the testamentary juris- 
diction to have been vested in the church as early as his own time. He says, “ Si 
quis autem aliquid dixerit contra testamentum, scilicet quod non fuerit rationabi- 
liter factum, vel quod res petita non fuerit, ita ut dicitur, legata, tune quidem placitum 
illud in curia christianitatis audiri debet et terminari quia placitum de testamento 
coram judice ecclesiastico fieri debet, et per illorum qui testamento interfuerunt tes- 
timonium secundum juris ordinem terminari.’’ This passage is repeated verbatim by 
the author of Fleta, (b. 2, c. 57,) in whose time the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was as, 
extensive as itis now. The jurisdiction spoken of by Glanville, as belonging to the 
ecclesiastical judge, is the solemn proof of wills, ‘‘ per ¢este,’’ and must be carefully 
distinguished from the ordinary probate in common form, which, besides the process 
of proof juramento executoris, and such additional ex parte evidence as may appear 
necessary before the decretum pro valore or final approval is made, includes and com- 
prehends the power of granting administration of all the deceased’s property, ‘‘disposed 
of by or in any way regarding the will.” The last mentioned power was acquired at the 
same time that the clergy acquired the control over intestacies, and is in effect iden- 
tical with it. But it was not vested in them till some considerable time afterwards ; 
for, in Glanville’s age we still find that the estate of an intestate was subject to the 
general municipal law of the realm. For though he no where speaks of the inci- 
dents of a total intestacy, (nullo condito testamento,) he lays itdown as a general 
rule, that in all cases of partial or quasi intestacy, viz. such as occurs where no 
executors have been appointed by the testator, the next of kin have a right to inter- 
fere with the disposal and management of the estate .—‘‘ Si vero testator nullos 
(executores) ad hoc nominaverit, possunt propinqui et consanguinei ipsius defuncti 
ad id faciendum se ingerere. (lib. 7, c. 7.) 

¢ The celebrated advocate in Doctors’ Commons, who edited the Reports of Sir 
George Lee, formerly Judge of the Prerogative Court, says, in his preface to that 
work, ‘‘ When the freedom of testamentary disposition over inheritance from our 
Saxon ancestors was overwhelmed by the feudal system, and had no ‘ persona standi’ 
in the Courts of Common Law, it took refuge in the Ecclesiastical Courts.”’ 
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the contrary was enlarged into a gene- 
ral power over lay intestates’ estates. 

The barons were however not dis- 
posed to yield this prerogative to the 
church, and they accordingly main- 
tained a warm opposition throughout 
the reign of Henry the Second ; their en- 
deavours being sure of the approba- 
tion of their royal master, who was 
too much inclined, even to oust the 
church from its legal rights, not to 
offer resistance to what appeared an 
aggressive innovation, having its sole 
foundation in the silent wishes of the 
then degraded Englishmen. 

Things continued in this state in 
England until the death of Henry. 
But in the second year of his succes- 
sor, a most important alteration was 
effected in the existing laws of Nor- 
mandy, which prepared the way 
for a corresponding change in this 
country. On the departure of Richard 
for the Holy Land, a composition was 
made in Normandy, between the 
clergy* on the one side, and the se- 
neschal and the barons on the other : 
the results of which were communi- 
cated to the world in an instrument 
drawn up by the clergy, in perpetuam 
memoriam ret. Among the rights which 
the lay lords then yielded to the church 
are enumerated the following, viz. 
“Item distributio eorum que in testa- 
mento relinquuntur auctoritate ecclesiz 
fiet, nec decima pars ut olim subtra- 
hetur. De bonis vero clericorum, etsi 
dicantur fuisse usurarii, vel quocun- 
que genere mortis preventi, nihil 
pertinet ad seecularem potestatem, sed 
episcopali auctoritate in pias causas 
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distribuantur. Si quis vero subitanea 
morte vel quolibet alio fortuito casu 
preoccupatus fuerit, ut de rebus suis 
disponere non possit distributio bono- 
rum ejus_ ecclesiastica auctoritate 
fiet.”” i.e. Also the distribution of 
such things as are left by will shall 
be made by authority of the church, 
nor shall the tenth part, as formerly, 
be deducted. But with respect to the 
goods of clerks, though they may be 
said to have been usurers, or to Fo 
incurred any kind of death, nothing 
appertaineth to the secular power, 
but they shall be distributed by the 
bishop’s authority for pious purposes. 
But if any man be overtaken by a sud- 
den death, or any other fortuitous 
event, so that he may not dispose of 
his effects, the distribution of his 
goods shall be made under the autho- 
rity of the church. 

A concession similar to that made 
by Stephen in this country to the 
church had occurred a short time 
previously in Normandy, and speedily 
produced the consequence we have 
just mentioned. In the first year of 
his reign, Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
amongst other favours conferred upon 
the church in the last mentioned 
country, granted the following claims, 
viz. “‘that the testaments of clerks 
should be executed, and the goods of 
those who died without having dis- 
posed of them should be in the custody 
or power of the bishop, in order to 
their being employed in pious uses.’’+ 

It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the concession of Stephen, though 
made considerably earlier, was de- 





* Matth. Paris, p. 113, Wats’ edition, sub anno 1190; Radulfi de Diceto Ymagines 
Historiarum, c. 652; Matth. Westmonast. p. 1761; Histoire Ecclesiastique de la 
province de Normandie par un Docteur de Sorbonne, vol. iv. 


This curious document is headed. 


‘** The clergy of all Normandy to all the faithful 


in Christ greeting: Omnibus Christi fidelibus clerus totius Normannie salutem.’”’ It 


then states the particulars of the transaction and its objects in the following words : 
‘Ad universitatis vestre notitiam volumus pervenire contentionem motam inter 
matrem nostram Rothomagensem ecclesiam (procurante eam, in absentia reverendi 
patris nostri W(alteri) Archiepiscopi, J(ohanne) de Constantiis Rothomagensi 
decano,) et Willielmum filium Radulfi Senescallum Normannie super quibusdam capi- 
tulis de quibus ecclesia Dei conquerebatur sub presentia nostra et baronum domini 
regis, assistentibus quoque quampluribus Normannie ministris, hoc tandem fine con- 
quievisse.” Fitzralf had full power from Richard to make this composition, and for 
that reason Matthew of Paris represents Richard himself as making it, (p. 113.) 
‘« Glorioso rege Ricardo annuente et omnia disponente.”’ 

+ Histoire Ecclesiastique de Normandie, vol. iv. ‘‘ Les testamens des cleres seront 
executés, et les biens des ceux qui seront decedés sans en avoir dispos seront en 
pouvoir de l’eveque pour etre employ¢s en pieux usages.’”” The circumstances of the 


times, and the system of extortion practised against the church were exactly similar 
in both countries. 
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stined to produce the same effect in 
England at a little later period. 

No sooner, however, was Richard 
dead, and the conduct of his succes- 
sor had aroused the barons to the de- 
fence of their peculiar privileges, than 
the English Church also beheld itself 
sufficiently strong to exact the confir- 
mationof this prerogative under the seal 
of the most solemn charter on record. 
It forms the twenty-seventh section of 
Magna Charta, viz. ‘“‘ Si aliquis liber 
homo intestatus decesserit, catalla sua 
per manus propinquorum suorum et 
amicorum suorum per visum ecclesiz 
distribuantur, salvis unicuique debitis 
que defunctus ei debebat.” i.e. If 
any freeman dies intestate, his chat- 
tels shall be distributed by the hands 
of his kinsmen and friends, under the 
view or supervision of the church, 
saving unto every one the debts which 
the deceased owed him. These words 
are explicit, and, as I shall attempt to 
shew, define not only the limits of the 
abstract right, but also the particular 
agency by which it should be carried 
into practice. 

The improvement which this trans- 
fer of authority from secular to eccle- 
siastical hands effected in the situation 
of the people at large, will be better 
estimated by taking a brief survey of 
the state of things which preceded it. 
Hitherto the lord, on his tenant 
dying intestate, seized the whole of 
his personalty, without troubling him- 
self either with the payment of debts, 
or the distribution of any portion of 
the property amongst the relations of 
the intestate. We have already seen 
when this gross abuse first received 
a check in England, but in France it 
subsisted to a later period, and was, 
along with other incidents of the 
feudal tenure, given away or released 
at pleasure by the lord under the 
title of ‘‘ Intestatio,”’ and ‘‘ Intesteia.’’ 
We have also seen that abundant 
traces of it existed in the times after 
the Conquest in England, and the 
citation from Cnut’s laws is evidence 
that the attempt had been made in 
this country even before that era. 
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The church, however, was the in- 
direct, though innocent, author of this 
evil. The clergy had been forbidden 
by several general councils to adminis- 
ter the eucharist to any dying person 
who refused to leave the usual canoni- 
cal bequests of alms to the poor; an 
intestate who could thus perversely 
betray his want of charity on his death- 
bed was considered damned, and be- 
came classed with the Biofavaros or 
suicide. To die unconfessed and in- 
testate were synonymous terms, as no 
priest in an age when all the learning 
belonged to the clergy, would either 
receive or reduce into writing the last 
will of a person whose sins he was 
forbidden to release by reason of his 
contumacious and sinful neglect of the 
leading precept of Christianity.* 

The feudal lords most willingly 
availed themselves of these conse- 
quences of intestacy. But they soon 
omitted to make the distinction which 
the church had always maintained 
between the wilful intestate who, 
though possessed of ample leisure 
before his death to have enabled him 
to make charitable bequests, declined 
to do so, and the more unfortunate 
man who, being overtaken by a sudden 
death, had been forcibly disabled from 
making a testamentary disposition. 
Under this pretence of felony, the feudal 
lords appear to have seized the estates 
of ail tenants dying intestate without 
discrimination. ft 

We may therefore recapitulate the 
leading causes and motives of this 
revolution as follows, viz. the diver- 
sion of the studies of the clergy from 
the law of their country to the Im- 
perial Constitutions of Rome; their 
natural desire to rescue the estates of 
those of their order who died intestate 
from the rapacious clutches of their 
feudal lords, and to apply them to the 
benefit of the churches of which they 
were members; and lastly, an anxiety 
to recover, even in intestacies, the 
alms which the canons made it incum- 
bent on all the faithful to bequeath, 
according to their degree, and by those 
means to supply the defect of charity 





* Decret. 3, 26, 17. 


By which the bishop is directed to compel by ecclesiastical 


censure the performance of a bequest to charitable purposes. 
Ducange, in voce Intestatus, and the charters therein quoted, dated 1228, 1250, 1292. 
T The “‘ Regiam Magestatem’’ lays it down asarule of Scottish law that ‘‘ cum 
quis intestatus decedit omnia catalla domini sui erunt.’’ lib, 2, c. 53. 
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in cases where the hand of God had 
prevented such a disposition. These 
were the sufficient reasons which urged 
the church in its endeavour to acquire 
the control of the general personalty 
of the kingdom, whether belonging to 
its own peculiar subjects, or to the 
laity. The feelings of justice in the 
one case, and of aggrandisement in the 
other, would strongly impel them in 
this course, while their ample and 
uninterrupted leisure afforded every 
convenience for the full development 
of any proceedings necessary to the 
attainment of their object. But the 
time was not yet arrived when the 
church could possess this right in 
quiet. Even after the solemn sanction 
of the Great Charter, the court and the 
barons still maintained the old struggle, 
and the jealousy continued to so great 
an extent that the clause cf Magna 
Charta, before quoted, was omitted in 
the confirmation of that famous in- 
strument which the third Henry 
granted in the ninth year of his reign 
(1225). That the omission was inten- 
tional is amply shewn by the remon- 
strance of the clergy, many years after, 
when this and other abuses perpetrated 
on the church were openly and boldly 
represented to the court. This circum- 
stance excites surprise howa celebrated 
advocate of the civil law, in alluding to 
this circumstance, can have expressed 
his sense of the omission in the fol- 
lowing words :—‘‘ The thirty-second 
article of the Magna Charta extorted 
from King John, expressly provides 
against them (i. e. the asserted abuses 
practised by the ordinary) ; but it is a 
curious fact, and one which strongly 
marks the influence of the papal power 
in England at that period, that this 
article was wholly omitted in the 
Magna Charta Hen. III.’’* The ex- 
planation is still more curious than 
the fact, and is so far from marking 
the papal influence, that it is pregnant 
evidence of hostility against its claims. 
The clergy, however, were determined 
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not to give up their prerogative. In 
1257, after representing the abuses 
which prevailed, they exacted a solemn 
promise from Henry III. to restore the 
church to its pristine condition. Upon 
the faith of his assurance of redress 
they drew up a protest against all 
their ‘‘ gravamina ’’or grievances, con- 
tained in fifty prohibitory articles, the 
infraction of any one of which they 
denounced by a threat of the extreme 
censures of the church. These articles 
are denominated by Matthew Paris, 
‘‘articuli observandi per provisionem 
episcoporum Angliz.’’+ Each article 
is meant to form a remedy for the evil 
detailed in a corresponding section of 
the “‘ Gravamina,’’ to which it consti- 
tutes an appendix. Our Gravamen 
forms the twenty-fifth section, viz. 
‘«* 1tem mortuo laico intestato dominus 
rex et ceteri domini feodorum, bona 
defuncti sibi applicantes, non permit- 
tunt de ipsis debita solvi, nec residuum 
in usus liberorum et proximorum 
suorum, et alios pios usus, per loci or- 
dinarium quorum [q. cujus] interest 
aliqua converti,” i. e. also when a lay- 
man dies intestate, our Lord the King 
and the other lords of fees, appropriat- 
ing to themselves the goods of the de- 
ceased, do not permit the debts to be 
paid thereout, nor the residueemployed 
for the use of his children and next of 
kin, and in other pious uses by the 
ordinary of the place. The article 
which it denounces also states the 
abuse in more particular terms, viz. 
“* Quandoque etiam laicis intestatis 
decedentibus domini feodorum non 
permittunt ipsorum debita solvi de 
bonis mobilibus eorundem nec in 
usus liberorum suorum et parentum, 
vel alids per dispositionem ordinari- 
orum pie distribui pro defunctis, pro- 
videmus ut moneantur dicti domini et 
eorum ballivi ut a talibus impedimen- 
tis desistant, et monitionibus non pa- 
rentes (saltem pro illa portione que 
defunctum contingit) per excommuni- 
cationis sententiam compescantur.” i.e. 





* Dr. Phillimore’s Rep. vol. i. p. 124. 


+ Matthew Paris, (Dr. Wats’ edition) p. 816, Additamenta, p. 1127. Gravamina 
et Articuli. The one, as its name imports, is a catalogue of grievances, and the 
other the antidote. The Articles state themselves to be a general act of the clerical 
body, secular and regular. ‘‘ Archiepiscopi et episcopi de consensu et approbatione 
inferiorum prelatorum, capitulorum cathedralium et conventualium, necnon universi- 
tatis totius cleri Anglie, pro reformatione status ecclesiee Anglicane et reparatione 
ecclesiastice libertatis, heec preedicta communiter et concorditer providerunt.’’ 

Gent. Mag, Vor, XI. 3A 
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wlso when laymen die intestate, and 
the lords of fees neither allow their 
debts to be discharged out of their 
chattels, nor the same chattels to be 
piously distributed in favour of the 
children and relatives, or otherwise 
by the disposition of the ordinaries 
for the benefit of the deceased per- 
son, we provide that the said lords 
or their bailiffs be monished to de- 
sist from such hindrances, and in 
case of their not oheying the moni- 
tions (at least so far as regards the 
portion which appertains to the dead) 
that they be restrained by the sentence 
of excommunication. 

The estates of the bishops and clergy 
had not escaped the general pillage ; 
but, in providing a remedy for the 
more extensive abuse practised against 
the property of laymen, the church 
was assured of equal redress. 

The Articles, as might be expected, 
did not produce the desired effect. A 
few years after their date, at a pro- 
vincial synod celebrated at Lambeth, 
(1268), Boniface, who then held the 
archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, had 
recourse to the enactment of the con- 
stitutions afterwards known by the 
appellation of ‘“‘Statutum de Lambeth,” 
or ‘‘Caterum contingit interdum,” 
from its first words. The expressions 
are nearly verbatim the same as in the 
Article before quoted, and the only 
difference appears toconsist inthe com- 
plaint being in the former case against 
practises of general, and in the latter 
of only occasional occurrence. But 
the archbishop will speak for himself: 
‘‘ Caterum contingit interdum qudid, 
laicis aut clericis divino judicio de- 
cedentibus intestatis, domini feodorum 
nec permittunt debita defunctorum 
solvi de bonis mobilibus eorundem 
nec in usus uxoru.n suarum, liberorum 
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suorum, vel aliter per dispositionem 
ordinariorum bona predicta pro ea 
portione que secundum consuetudi- 
num patriz defunctos contingit per- 
mittant distribui pro eisdem.” i. e. But 
it befalleth sometimes that when lay- 
men or clerks by the divine judgment 
die intestate, the lords of fees do not 
permit their debts to be paid out of 
their chattels, nor allow the aforesaid 
goods to be distributed for them for 
the use of their wives and children or 
otherwise, by the disposal of the ordi- 
nary according to the portion which, 
by the custom of the country, apper- 
taineth to deccased persons. 

It is very probable that the canon 
of the archbishop was made in obedi- 
ence to the Constitutions of Othobonus 
who was legate of the holy see in this 
country during the same year, 1268.* 
That prelate prefaces his constitution 
with remarks upon the propriety of a 
partial distribution of the estates of 
intestates in charitable and pious uses, 
such as may intercede for his soul 
before the heavenly Judge. He then re- 
enacts the articulus before mentioned, 
designating it a provision formerly 
made by the prelates of this realm. His 
own words are, “‘ Provide super bonis 
decedentium ab intestato provisionem 
qu olim a prelutis regni Angliz cum 
approbatione regis et baronum dicitur 
emanassefirmiter approbantes, districte 
inhibemus ne prelati vel alii qui- 
cunque bona intestatoruam hujusmodi 
quocunque modo recipiant vel occu- 
pent contra provisionem preedictam.’’+ 

It is curious that this reference to 
the Articuli has been equally misunder- 
stood by the early and the later 
glossers on the Constitutions. John of 
Athon or Acton, who flourished in the 
fourteenthc entury,} refers toan Act of 
Parliament passed in the sixth year of 








* This Constitution forms a recital in another one of Archbishop Stretford-Lynd- 
woode, Prov. 1. 3. tit. 3. 

Othobonus or Ottoboni, Cardinal Deacon of Saint Adrian, in his legatine capacity 
assembled a general council of the bishops and clergy of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, on the 23rd April 1268, the 


fourth year of the pontificate of Clement IV. 
York, Boniface and Walter, were both present. 
in notis. 

‘t Constitut. Legatine, Sharrock’s edition, p. 90, tit. 23, ‘de bonis intestatorum.”’ 

¢ John of Athona or of Acton appears to have flourished in the fourteenth century, 
but his exact age is uncertain, and he affords no particulars respecting himself, except 
that he was a canon of Lincoln cathedral. He must have been living after 1285, as 
he quotes 13 Edw, I. and before the prerogative in testamentary matters had been 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Lyndewood de Constit. lib. i. tit. 2, 
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Edward I. the enactments of which, he 
asserts, were afterwards revoked by the 
statute of Westminster. As there exists, 
however, no vestige of such an act, 
and there is no reason to believe that 
any of the statutes of that reign have 
been lost, we may fairly conclude 
that the canon of Lincoln was mis- 
taken in his interpretation, especially 
as the expressions used by the legate 
cannot be fairly construed into an al- 
lusion to a Parliamentary enactment, 
which the Italian priest would have 
known, as well as any modern states- 
man, could never be said to have ema- 
nated from the bishops, with the 


sanction of the king and lords. The 
assertion of John of Athon was im- 
proved upon by Dr. Sharrock, the 
editor of the Provinciale, who set forth 
the very remarkable opinion that the 
words of the Constitution are applica- 
ble to no other ordinance than the 
well-known 13th Ed. [.(1285), astatute 
passed about seventeen years subse- 
quently. Blackstone, with equally 
good success, imagines the reference 
to be made to the charter of Heury I.* 
and Bishop Gibson confesses his in- 
ability to discover what provision 
Othobon alluded to.t A.C. C, 
(To be continued.) 
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OF Mr. Pitt in the retirement of private life, in his hours of leisure, 
and among the society of his friends, so little is known to the world, as to 
make the few scattered memoranda of Mr. Wilberforce of more value than they 
otherwise would have been. The friends of that great minister have been all 
silent. Bishop Tomline did not fulfil the promise which he made of devoting 
one volume of his Biography to a general view of Mr. Pitt’s character ; his 
friend, during the later years of his life, Mr. C. Long (afterwards Lord Farn- 
borough) satisfied his feelings of duty, in a few lines which were inserted, 
without his name, in Mr. Gifford’s Life of Mr. Pitt; and lately, in a very 
interesting letter, the Marquess Wellesley has borne his high testimony to the 
superiority of Mr. Pitt’s classical attainments. We know no more: but we 
trust that Mr. Wilberforce’s Conversational Memoranda, when they are made 
public, will prove that he did not neglect the opportunity he had of recording 
for our gratification some specimens of Mr. Pitt’s habits in the familiar in- 
re of life, and of those talents which all who knew him have united to 
extol.—Epirt, 


Mr. Pirr. wits were present, but Pitt was the 
“Pitt was the wittiest man l ever ™Most amusing of the party, and thre 


knew, and what was quite peculiar to 
himself, had at all times his wit under 
entire control. Others appeared struck 
by the unwonted association of bril- 
liant images; but every possible com- 
bination of ideas seemed always present 
to his mind, and he could at once pro- 
duce whatever he desired. 1 was one 
of those who met to spend an evening 
in memory of Shakspeare at the Boar’s 
Head in Eastcheap. Many professed 


readiest and most apt in the required 
allusions. He entered with the same 
energy into all our different amuse- 
ments. We played a good deal at 
Goosetrees, and I well remember the 
intense earnestness which he displayed 
on joining in these games of chance. 
He perceived their increasing fascina- 
tion, and soon after suddenly aban- 
doned them for ever.” 

«« Pitt spoke most capitally (Feb. 21, 





conceded by the Pope to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; the epoch of which, 
though obscure, is probably to be fixed about the middle of the fourteenth century, or 


a little later. 
* Comment. vol. iii. book 3, c. 7. 


t Codex, p. 572. The reader will observe that there is a verbal difference between 
this statute as quoted by John of Athon and the common edition, 
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1783) for two hours and three quarters. 
Pitt’s famous speech on second day’s 
debate—first day’s not so good. Spoke 
three hours, till four in the morning, 
stomach disordered, and actually hold- 
ing Solomon’s porch-door* open with 
onehand, while vomiting, during Fox’s 
speech, to which he was to reply.” 

“We found one morning the fruits 
of Pitt’s earlier rising, in the careful 
sowing of the garden-beds with the 
fragments of a dress hat, in which 
Ryder had overnight come down from 
the opera.” 

“«* Although no master of the French 
vocabulary, Mr. Pitt’s ear, quick for 
every sound but music, caught readily 
the intonations of the language, and 
he soon spoke it with considera- 
ble accuracy. He inquired carefully 
into the pelitical institutions of the 
French. Another Abbé (Legeard) has 
stored up his concluding sentence. 
“ Monsieur, vous n’avez point de liberté 
politique, mais pour la liberté civile, 
vous en avez plus que vous ne croyez.’ 
‘I am greatly surprised,’ said the 
Abbé, ‘that a country so moral as 
England can submit to be governed by 
aman so wanting in private charac- 
ter as Fox; it seemed to show you to 
be less moral than you appear. ‘ C’est 
que vous n’avez pas ¢té sur la baguette 
du magicien,’ was Pitt’s reply ; but the 
remark, he continued, is just.” 

«Amongst other things Pitt de- 
clared to me that Bishep Butler’s 
work (on Analogy) raised in his mind 
more doubts than it had answered.” 
Yet in another place (i. 90.) “ Pitt 
called, and commended Butler’s Ana- 
logy.” 
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«* Walked about after breakfast (at 
Mr. Pitt’s at Holwood) with Pitt and 
Grenville—wood with bills. We sal- 
lied forth armed with bill-hooks, cut- 
ting new walks from one large tree to 
another, through the thickest of the 
Holwood copses.’’+ 

Hastings’simpeachment.—“ Pitt’sas- 
tonishing speech. This was almost 
the finest speech Pitt ever delivered. It 
was one which you would say at once 
he never could have made had he not 
been amathematician. He put things 
by as he proceeded, and then returned 
to the very point from which he had 
started, with the most astonishing 
clearness. He had all the lawyers 
against him, but carried a majority of 
the House mainly by the force of his 
speech. It pleased Burke prodigiously. 
‘Sir,’ he said, ‘ the Right Honourable 
Gentleman and I have often been op- 
posed to one another, but his speech to 
night has neutralized my opposition ; 
nay, Sir, he has dulcified me.” 

‘*Windham, who has no love for 
Pitt, tells me that Fox and Grey, with 
whom he walked home after the de- 
bate, (on the Slave Trade, April, 1792) 
agreed in thinking Pitt’s speech one of 
the most extraordinary displays of 
eloquence they had ever heard. For 
the last twenty minutes he really 
seemed to be inspired.”’ 

“T think (Mr. W. writes to the 
author of Jasper Wilson’s letters) that 
you have spoken very uncandidly of 
Mr. Pitt’s motives and gencral princi- 
ples of action. Now I believe you 
will give me credit for not being an 
idolatrous admirer of Mr. Pitt, though 
bound to him in the bonds of private 





* Portico behind the old House of Commons. 
+ Mr. Pitt was a great admirer of beautiful scenery, and a warm lover of the charms 


of nature. 


Mr. Repton, in one of his works, has mentioned a conversation with him 


on the comparative transparency of the leaves of different trees, which he had closely 
observed. During the late years of his life, Mr. Pitt was always anxious, if possible, 
-to sleep in the country, thinking it was a great advantage to his health; and the 
beautiful residence of his friend Mr. C. Long at Bromley Hill offered him a welcome 
and convenient retirement. However late he arrived to dinner, if he had but a few 
minutes to spare, he used to hasten into the wood that adjoins the garden and gain a 
particular spot which commands a charming view of the vale and country below. 
This was called ‘‘ Pitt’s Walk.’ He had long formed the favourite plan of building 
at Holwood, at some little distance from the spot where the house which he inhabited 
stood, on a beautiful site chosen by him. The plan of the interior of his house, which 
he drew himself, we have often seen when in the possession of the late Rev. Mr. 
«Long; ._A few years ago a solicitor at Bromley found the letter which Mr. Pitt wrote 
to him from Holwood, mentioning that a friend of his wished to find a residence in 
that country, and which led to the purchase of Bromley Hill—a fine specimen of 


great natural ‘beanty, heightened and embellished by the purest and most exquisite 
taste.—EpirT, 
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friendship—I will talk of him freely 
and impartially. Faults he has, as 
who is free from them. But I most 
solemnly assure you that I am con- 
vinced, if the flame of pure disin- 
terested patriotism burns in any hu- 
man bosom, it does in his. | am con- 
vinced, and that from long experience 
and close observation, that in order to 
benefit his country, he would give up 
not situation merely and emolument, 
but what in his case is much more, 
personal credit and reputation, though 
he knew that no human being would 
ever become acquainted with the sa- 
crifice he should have made, and record 
the patriotic gift in the pages of 
history. I could run on here, but I 
will check myself, I will only add that 
1 never met with any man of talents 
who would so fairly discuss political 
measures, so honestly ask advice, and 
so impartially consider it. Believe 
me, who am pretty well acquainted 
with our public men, that he has not 
his equal for integrity as well as 
ability in the primores of either House 
of Parliament.” 

‘Neither Grenville, nor Ryder, 

nor many more, would ever conde- 
scend to flatter Pitt. The truth is, 
that, great man as he was, he had very 
little insight into human nature.” 
' «T have been urging these con- 
siderations (of reform and retrench- 
ment) in private upon Mr. Pitt; but 
unless my hands are strengthened, I 
doubt of my success. He is really—I 
say it solemnly, appealing to Heaven 
for the truth of my declaration,—in 
my judgment, one of the most public- 
spirited and upright, and the most de- 
sirous of spending the nation’s money 
economically, and of making sacrifices 
for the general good, of all the men I 
ever knew.” 

«1 will, however, declare my solemn 
conviction that you greatly injure Mr. 
Pitt (Mr. W. is writing to Mr. W. 
Smith) by the opinion you entertain of 
him. And it is my deliberate judg- 
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ment, formed on much experience and 
close observation, that he has more 
disinterested patriotism, and a purer 
mind, than almost (I scarce need say 
almost) any man not under the influence 
of Christian principles 1 ever knew. 
That he has weaknesses and faults, I 
freely confess ; but a want of ardent 
zeal for the public welfare, and of the 
strictest love of truth, are not, I believe, 
as God shall judge, of the number. I 
speak not this from the partiality of 
personal affection. In fact there has 
been for several years past, so little of 
the eadem velle and eadem nolle, that 
our friendship has starved for want of 
nutriment. I really love him for his 
public qualities and his private ones, 
though there, too, he is much mis- 
understood.” 

«Pitt called and spent a day anda 
quarter at Sir Charles Middleton’s, 
going there to study farming (1802). 
Sir Charles, astonished at his wonder- 
ful sagacity and power of combining 
and reasoning out, says he is the 
best gentleman farmer he knows, and 
may be the best farmer in England.” 

‘There is something peculiarly af- 
fecting in the time and circumstances 
of poor Pitt's death. I own I have 
a thousand times (ay, times without 
number) wished and hoped that a 
quiet interval would be afforded him, 
perhaps in the evening of life, in which 
he and I might freely confer on the 
most important subjects ; but the scene 
is closed—for ever. Of course what I 
am about to say is in strict confidence. 
I have heard, not without surprise, 
that his debts are considerable, a sum 
was named as large as 40 or 50,0001, 
This must have been roguery,* for he 
really has not for many years lived at 
a rate of more than 5 or 6,000/. per 
annum. I do not say this lightly, and 
he has had an income, since he got 
the Cinque Ports, of 10,000/. per an- 
num,” 

“Mr. Pitt (Mr. W. writes to a 
friend) had foibles, and of course they 





* In the year 1786 Mr. Pitt had requested Mr. R. Smith to examine his private 
affairs, which even then were somewhat embarrassed. A letter from Mr. Smith to 


Mr. Wilberforce fully bears out the opinion expressed in the text. 


Mr. Pitt’s private 


friends had raised 12,000/. in 1801 to relieve him from embarrassment, and one among 
them, who owed the most to the friendship of the minister, was anxious that these 


claims should be added to the public grant. 


This degrading proposition was happily 


defeated—this person could be no other than Pretyman, Bishop of Lincoln, whose 
heart, we have heard a brother Bishop say of him, ‘‘ was cankered with avarice,’’—Ep, 
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were not diminished by so long a con- 
tinuance in office ; but for a clear and 
comprehensive view of the most com- 
plicated subject in all its relations,— 
for that fairness of mind which dis- 
poses a man to follow out, and when 
overtaken, to recognise the truth—for 
magnanimity which made him ready to 
change his measures when he thought 
the good of his country required it, 
though he knew he should be charged 
with inconsistency on account of the 
change — for willingness to give a 
fair hearing to all that could be urged 
against his own opinions, and to listen 
to the suggestions of men whose un- 
derstandings he knew to be inferior to 
his own—for personal purity, dis- 
interestedness, integrity, and love of 
his country, I have never known his 
equal. His strictness in regard to 
truth was astonishing, considering the 
situation he so long had filled.” 

‘*Poor Pitt, I almost believe, died 
of a broken heart. For it is only due 
to him to declare, that the love of his 
country burned in him with as ardent 
a flame as ever warmed the human bo- 
som, and the accounts from the armies 
struck a death-blow within. Yes! 
this man, who died of a broken heart, 
was first Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
time and circumstances of his death 
were peculiarly affecting ; and I really 
believe, however incredulous you may 
be, thatit dwelt in the minds of the peo- 
ple in London, for, shall I say, as I 
was going to say, a whole week? I 
really never remember any event pro- 
ducing so much apparent feeling. But 
London soon returned to its gaiety and 
giddiness, and all the world had been 
for many days busied about the inhe- 
ritance before the late possessor was 
laid in the grave . He spoke 
very little for some days before he 
died ; and was extremely weakened and 
reduced on the Wednesday morning, 
when he was first talked to as a dying 
man. He expired early on Thursday 
morning .. Attended Pitt’s funeral— 
an affecting ceremony. What thoughts 
occurred to me, when I saw the coffin 
letting down, andjust before! I thought 
of our appearance before God in Hea- 
ven.” 

On the Ist Jan. 1811, Mr. W. was 
at the House, Romilly abusing Pitt. 
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“T got up, and defended him.— 
Did well for me, though desultory, 
not having prepared an arranged 
speech.” 

‘‘ Without feeling the necessity of 
previous preparation, (to quote Sir S. 
Romilly’s account of what he said,) in 
the simple language of the heart, he de- 
fended his friend’s memory.” ‘‘ If my 
honourable and learned friend had en- 
joyed the opportunities of knowing 
that great man, which have fallen to my 
lot, he wouid have been better enabled 
to do justice to his character. I am no 
worshipper of Mr. Pitt. I differed from 
him—with what pain, none but myself 
can tell; but if I knew anything of 
that great man, I am sure of this, that 
every other consideration was ab- 
sorbed in the grand ruling passion,— 
the love of his country. Of his 
talents, there is and there can be but 
one opinion ; and with respect to his 
other qualities, I can only adopt the 
words which those qualities provoked 
from the admiration of a formidable 
but generous rival, ‘ Amicitia est 
sempiterna, inimicitia est brevis.’ ”’ 

(1820.) ‘* Spent an hour on the Pic- 
tures of our English Worthies. Poor 
Pitt’s a vile picture. His face anxious, 
diseased, reddened with wine, andsour- 
ed and irritated with disappointment, 
Poor fellow ! how unlike my youthful 
Pitt!” 

(1833.) ‘* With Mr. Joseph (who 
was then taking his bust). The con- 
versation turned upon Mr. Pitt. ‘M. 
Angelo Taylor,’ he said, ‘was one day 
going up St. James’s street with M. 
when they saw Pitt walking down it, 
with immense strides ; I do not know 
whether you ever happened to observe 
that the fall in St. James’s street makes 
those who are coming down it, seem 
to over look those that are going the 
other way.’ ‘I am very sorry,’ said 
M. Angelo, ‘but Pitt’s conduct has 
been such, that [ feel it my duty to cut 
him, as you will see.’ Pitt walked 
by, giving rather a haughty nod to 
me, and never observing M. Angelo at 
all. ‘You saw I cut him.’ ‘I am 
truly glad you told me—I should have 
thought he cut you.’ Never was there 
aman whose character was so much 
misunderstood. He was thought very 
proud ; now he was a very little proud 
and very shy, While he still conde- 
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scended to practise the law, he was 
pleading in Chancery against the open- 
ing the biddings for an estate, which 
had been sold by the court, and he 
said, ‘ If this is done, no sensible man 
will ever bid again for an estate sold 
by Chancery—lI am sure, I never will :’ 
a declaration which of course filled the 
court with merriment.” 

‘Oh! how little justice was done 
to Mr. Pitt in Warren Hastings’s bu- 
siness. People were asking what 
could make Pitt support him on this 
point and on that, as if he was acting 
from political motives, whereas he 
was always weighing in every parti- 
cular, whether Hastings had exceeded 
the discretionary power lodged in him. 
I well remember,—I will swear to it 
now—Pitt listening most attentively to 
some facts which were coming out 
either in the first or second case. He 
beckoned me over, and went with me 
behind the chair. | said, ‘ Does not this 
look very ill to you?’ ‘ Very bad in- 
deed.’ He then returned to his place 
and made his speech, giving up Hast- 
ings’s case: he paid as much impartial 
attention to it, as if he were a jury- 
man.” (1832.) 


Burke. 


** Parr illnaturedly endeavoured 
to revive a dispute which had existed 
between Burke and myself, in 1787. 
It was during the period of his 
violent attacks on Pitt. He had 
delivered a most intemperate invec- 
tive against the French Navigation 
Treaty, a measure which was parti- 
cularly welcome to many of my York- 
shire constituents. In reply to him, 
I said, ‘We can make allowance 
for the honourable gentleman, because 
we remember him in better days!’ 
This sarcasm, though not unkindly 
meant, and called for, as Pitt declared 
in the debate, by Burke’s outrageous 
violence, yet so exactly described the 
truth, that it greatly nettled him. 
But it soon passed over, and I had 
peculiar pleasure in his dining with 
me, as an evidence of our perfect har- 
mony. He was a great man—I never 
could understand how he grew at one 
time to be so entirely neglected. In 
fact, undoubtedly it was, that, like 
Mackintosh afterwards, he was above his 
audience, He had come late into Par- 
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liament, and had had time to lay in vast 
stores of knowledge. The field from 
which he drew his illustrations was 
magnificent. Like the fabled object of 
the fairy’s favour, whenever he opened 
his mouth, pearlsand diamonds dropped 
from him.” 

1797. ‘Heard of the Portsmouth 
mutiny,—consultation with Burke.— 
The only letter which reached Bath that 
day, by the cross post from Ports- 
mouth, was one from Captain Bedford 
of the Royal Sovereign to Patty More. 
She brought it tome, and [tookitat once 
to Burke. Hecould notthen seeme; but, 
at his desire, I calledagainattwoo’clock. 
The whole scene is now before me. 
Burke was lying on a sofa, much ema- 
ciated, and Windham, Laurence, and 
some other friends were round him. 
The attention shewn to Burke by all 
that party was just like the treat- 
ment of Ahitophel of old. It was as 
if we went to inquire of the oracle of 
the land.” 

‘One day while Hastings’s trial was 
proceeding, an important point came 
on, when only Burke and two or 
three more were present. Little M. 
Angelo Taylor, among them, very 
pompous. Ned Law, who was to 
argue the cause as Hastings’s counsel, 
began ‘It is a pity, Sir, to raise a dis- 
cussion on this matter. This is no 
doubtful question of political expe- 
dience. It is a mere point of law ; and 
my honourable friend there (pointing 
to little Michael), from his accurate 
knowledge of the law, which he has 
practised with so much success, can 
confirm fully all I say.’ Michael 
puffed and smiled, and almost as- 
sented. Burke was quite furious, and 
ran to him, and shook him, saying— 
“You little rogue, what do you mean 
by assenting to this?’ ” 


WINDHAM. 


* Windham is a most wretched man 
of business; no precision, or knowledge 
of details, even in his own measures.” 

(1810.) ‘It was said poor Wind- 
ham’s accident was a mere trifle at 
first, and perhaps if it had been at- 
tended to in its earlier stages, the bad 
effects might have been checked. 
Poor fellow! I really felt for him! 
He had some fine qualities, though I 
must own | did not rate him so highly 
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as some persons did, except for conver- 
sation, in which I think he was fa- 
cile princeps—decidedly the most agree- 
able, scholar-like gentleman, or gen- 
tleman-like scholar, 1 ever remember 
to have seen. It is certainly true that 
he wrote to Dr. Fisher the day but one 
before the operation, to say that, the 
issue being doubtful, he wished to 
prepare for what might be the conse- 
quences in the most solemn manner, 
and therefore desired him to adminis- 
ter the sacrament to him. Sir W. 
Scott, who told me this at Lord Cam- 
den’s, added, that he did receive it 
with the greatest fervour and emotion. 
It is very remarkable that with an 
imagination far more fertile and com- 
bining than any I ever knew, he 
never seemed to allude to any scriptural 
acts or ideas: Burke did continually. 
f* * * Windham’s mind was in the 
last degree copious; the soil was so 
fertile, scratch where you pleased, up 
came white clover. He had many of 
the true characteristics of a hero, but 
he had one great fault as a statesman— 
he hated the popular side of any ques- 


tion. His companion quoted Pope : 


** So mtch they hate the crowd, that if the 

he wg 3 {wrong.’’ 
Go right by chance,—they purposely go 
“It was exactly so,’ he replied ; and 1 
had a melancholy proof of it in the 
instance of the Slave Trade: when 
the Abolition had but few friends, he 
was all on our side; but as the nation 
drew towards us, he retreated, and 
at last, on the discussion in 1807, he 
was one of the sixteen who voted 
against us.’’* 








Mr. Ursan, B—h—lIl, March 10 


1 BEG to send you the following 
few notes which I have written while 
reading Mr. Dawson Turner’s publi- 
cation of the Literary Correspondence 
of John Pinkerton, Esq. printed in 
1830, 2 vols. 8vo.t 

Yours, &c. J.M. 








* Compare with this two sketches of 
Mr. Windham’s character, one by Sir 
J. Mackintosh, (v. Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 
59,) and one by Lord Brougham, in 
Edinburgh Review, No. exxxvii. p. 233. 

+ See Gent. Mag. Jan, 1831, p. 46. 
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Vol. I. p. 8. ‘‘ You must have seen 
it (viz. the poem called the Vision) ; it 
is in the Evergreen.”—This poem 
is printed in the Evergreen, vol. i. 
p- 211, ed. 1742. Dr. Beattie’s sup- 
position of the age of this poem is 
probable. 

P.14. ‘A collection made by a 
Mr. Popham of the best modern Latin 
poems, by English writers, in 3 vols. 
12mo.”-—Popham published a second 
edition of this collection in one vol. 
8vo. 1779, differing much from the 
former. The editor was the son of 
Edward Popham of Littlecot-park, 
Wilts. He was Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Rector of Chilton 
Foliot, Wilts, where he died, aged 77. 

P. 42. “I dare say you'll agree 
with me there is not in it (viz. Peebles 
to the Play), the same arch irony and 
humour that we find in Christ’s Kirk, 
and that it is on the whole deficient in 
design.””—It is well known that Mr. 
Tytler of Woodhouselie published these 
poems, ascribing them both to James 
the First!’ See some remarks on the 
subject in a note by Sir W. Forbes, 
in Beattie’s Life by Forbes, vol. iii. p. 
233 ; but Mr. Guest says with reason, 
“one can scarce think these critics 
serious, who attribute this song 
(Christ’s Kirk) to the moral and sen- 
tentious James the First : every line of 
it smacks of the royal profligate who 
wrote the Gaberlunzie Man.” (Vide En- 
glish Rhythms,vol. ii.p.344.) Onthese 
poems, consult Warton’s History of 
English Poetry, vol. ii. 437, ed. 8vo. ; 
Campbell’s History of Scottish Poetry, 
p. 154; Irvine’s Lives of Scottish 
Poets, vol. i. p. 298 ; Chalmers’s edi- 
tion of D. Lindsay, vol. iii.p. 200; and 
Pinkerton’s Maitland Poems, vol. ii. 
p. 443. 

P. 20. ‘‘ Heron’s Letters of Liter- 
ature.”-—On this paradoxical, superfi- 
cial, and incorrect pseudonymous off- 
spring of Mr. Pinkerton’s brain, Cow- 
per wrote the following lines : 


“The Genius of the Augustan age 

His head among Time’s ruins rear’d, 
And, bursting with heroic rage, 

When literary Heron appear’d, 


‘¢Thou hast,’’ he cried, ‘‘ like him of old, 
Who set the Ephesian dome on fire, 
By being scandalously bold, 
Attain’d the mark of thy desire. 
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*¢ And for traducing Virgil’s name, 

Shall share his merited reward, 
A perpetuity of fame, 

That rots, and stinks, and is abhorr’d.”’ 

See Letters, vol. ii. p. 41. 

P. 64. ‘‘Dr. Percy proceeded very 
far with an admirable edition of Sur- 
rey’s Poems. * * * * The whole im- 
pression was unfortunately consumed 
by the fire in Red Lion Passage in 
1808.”’—This was not the case : a copy 
of this edition is now on our table, and 
another we have seen in the possession 
of J. P. Collier, esq. 

P. 72. “A Roman farmer 
might not understand his (Virgil’s) 
diction in Agriculture; but the mo- 
dern Roman writers understand farm- 
ing, &c.”—Virgil made Varro his 
chief master in agriculture, and some- 
times adopts his words and phrases. 
Intelligent husbandmen in Italy have 
observed that the main part of the 
Georgics was composed in the Mantuan 
and not in the Neapolitan states ; for 
the rules of culture laid down for the 
moist deep soil of Mantua, did not 
hold quite conclusive in the shallow 
and more brashy lands of Naples. In 
a very learned and excellent article 
which has recently appeared in the 
Gardener’s Magazine on the question 
of the interpretation of the word 
Fagus,* by Mr. Long of Hampton 
Lodge, he expresses his strong disbe- 
lief of the practicability of grafting 
one tree on another of a different ge- 
nus with the success that Virgil de- 
scribes (Geor. ii. 70) : but what says 
an observer. ‘‘In Isola Bella I saw 
a fig-tree engrafted on a lemon; both 
bore fruit at the same time, whilst a 
vine curled up the stem. Another 
inoculation*of a moss-rose upon an 
orange, and a third of a carnation 
upon a cedrate tree, gave me a new 
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knowledge of what the gardener’s art, 
aided by a happy climate, can per- 
form.” See Mrs. Piozzi’s Travels in 
Italy, vol. ii. p. 224. 

P. 75. ‘ Aristophanes and Lucian, 
compared with the moderns, were one 
a blackguard and the other a buffoon.”’ 
—So affirms a gentleman who never 
read, nor could read, one line of them 
in their own language. Yet on both 
these authors that greatest and most , 
philosophical of modern scholars, 
Hemsterhuis, employed his time and 
talents. From the blackguard we have 
signal compositions of a beauty and 
delicacy of language not surpassed by 
any Greek Poet. Of the buffoon we 
refer to a very able article in the 
Quarterly Review, No. Ixxiii. p. 
32, by one who could appreciate the 
merits of this valuable writer. 

P.101. Mr. Mathias’s Biographical 
memoir of Mr. Nicholls, which the Edi- 
tor says was intended for private circu- 
lation, was inserted in the Gent. Mag. 
and was reprinted by Mathias at the 
end of his Essay on Gray. The edi- 
tor, we think, has carried his admira- 
tion of Mr. Mathias quite far enough, 
when he pronounces him scarcely in- 
ferior to Mr. Gray in talents and ac- 
quirements. 

P. 106. To the editor’s note on the 
Maitland Poems, we must add a re- 
ference to the Gent. Mag. May 1826, 
p. 471; also to the Brit. Bibliographer, 
vol. iv. p. 114, for some Poems from 
Maitland MS. not published by Pin- 
kerton. See also Irvine’s Life of 
Scottish Poets, for the life of Mr. R. 
Maitland, vol. ii. p. 147; for an ac- 
count of the Maitland MSS. p. 152; 
Campbell’s Introduction to the His- 
tory of Scottish Poets, 4to. p. 166; 
on the Glossary by Pinkerton to 





* « Et steriles platani malos gessere valentes : 

Castanee fagus, ornusque incanuit albo ’ 

Flore pyri: glandemque sues fregere sub ulmis.’’ 
Mr. Long understands by ‘‘Castanee fagus,”’ the chestnut grafted on itself, (v. 
Gard. Mag. Vol. v. p. 20,) the improved sort (the fagus) grafted on the wild 
stock (Castanex) ; but this interpretation we cann0t receive ; for it destroys all the 
marvellous which forms the poetic beauty of the passage. The plum-tree bears apples 
—the ash, pears—the elm, acorns :—but what is there to excite our curiosity of what 
is strange, or gratify us with a feeling of the trumph of art and skill, in chestnuts being 
grafted on chestnuts. If Mr. Long has removed the difficulty of the passage, he has 


removed the beauty along with it. 
Gent. Mag. Vot. XI. 


3B 
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the Maitland Poems, see Chalmers’s 
edition of Sir D. Lindsay, vol. iii. 
p- 195. 

P.195. ‘The author, Mr. Blair, 
was a clergyman, &c.’-—We only 
mention the author of the striking 
poem of the Grave, to shew how a 
partial image can descend from one 
poet to another, till the original pos- 
sessor is forgotten, and it becomes the 
property of him who had last adopted 
it. Mr. T. Campbell, in his Pleasures 
of Hope, has the following line, which 
is spoilt in the transference :— 

*« Like angel visits, few and far between."’ 
He took this from Blair’s Grave : 
6 - its visits, 

Like those of angels, short and far be- 

tween.’’ 
and Blair took it from Norris of 
Bemerton, v. Poems, p. 21 :— 
‘* How fading are the joys we dote upon, 
Like apparitions seen and gone ; 
But those which soonest take their flight 

Are the most exquisite and strong, 
Like angels’ visits, short and bright, 

Mortality’s too weak to bear them long.”’ 

Some one took the unnecessary 
trouble of turning Blair’s Grave into 
rhyme. The title of his work is 
** Blair’s Grave altered into Rhyme,” 
1790. 8vo. 

P. 293. The editor says, ‘Mr. 
Nichols quotes a letter from Mr. Gough, 
in which he mentions a discovery given 
to the Society of Antiquaries by Gen. 
Melville on ancient ships, as new and 
entertaining ; but I do not find it was 
ever printed.”” This dissertation is 
now on our table, it was printed at the 
end (App. iii.) of Governor Pownall’s 
Treatise on the Study of Antiquities. 
1782. p. 235. See an account of it in 
Lumisden’s Rome, p. 222, 368; andGil- 
lies’s Greece, vol. i. p.208. ‘‘Gen. Mel- 
ville,”’? says Lumisden, ‘‘ whose happy 
genius embraces the whole circle of 
science,” p.222. See also high praise 
of this work on the ancient ships by 
Melville, in Pownall’s Treatise, p. 117, 
to whom he sent it for publication. 
There is also a dissertation on the 
ships and rate of sailing of the ancients 
in Beechey’s Travels in North Africa, 
Appendix, p. xvii—xli. Whitaker, in 
one of his letters, says that General 
Melville kept a plentiful table in 
Brewer Street, and had Pinkerton on 
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a Sunday to hear his talk and eat his 
good dinner, &c. 

P. 238. ‘‘ Dr. Samuel Johnson lived 
many years in London for 30/. a-year. 
I once heard him detail the system and 
style of his life. * * * I knew David 
Hume when he had not above 301. a- 
year tospend.” Thirty pounds a-year, 
in the opinion of the booksellers, is a 
fair allowance for an author; but we 
think them too generous, for it appears 
that an author may be kept cheaper. 
When Spinoza died, it appeared by his 
account book that he had only spent 
four sous and half a day—* il n’avoit 
depensé que quatre sous et demi en un 
jour pour sa nourriture.”’ Voltaire 
adds to this an unhandsome reflection 
on us churchmen—‘ Ce n’est pas 1a 
un repas de moines assemblés en cha- 
pitre.”’ (Dict. Philosoph. art. Dieu.) 

P. 350. ‘‘ Allow me to ask whether 
you have seen the Kalendar of Man’s 
Life, or Moral Emblems, Latin and 
English, 1633 ; by Robert Farlie, who 
styles himself Scoto-Britannus ?’’— 
This little volume is on our table; 
it is dedicated ‘‘ Domino Roberto 
Karo, Comiti a Summerset,” &c. of 
whom he says, ‘“‘Neque enim ab 
hujusmodi studiis ipse abhorres, quin 
mortis meditatione et future vite con- 
templatione lucerne tuz oleum soleas 
impendere,”’ &c. There is a head in the 
frontispiece by Glover, which is con- 
sidered a portrait of the author, though 
not mentioned by Granger, nor in Sir 
W. Musgrave’s collection. R. Farlie 
was also author of 1. Naulogia, sive 
inventa Navis. 4to. 2. Lychnocausia, 
sive Moralia. 1638. 

P. 446. To the editor’s note on Pin- 
kerton’s Dissertation on the Scythians 
or Goths, we shall add that we have 
heard Professor Porson say that he 
highly esteemed this work, and that 
Mr. Jamieson, in his Hermes Scythi- 
cus, says, (p. 11.) “He (Pinkerton) has 
thrown more light on the subject than 
any preceding author.”” See Quarterly 
Review, No. Ixxxi. p. 131—157. 
But see also what Chalmers says of it 
in his edition of Sir D. Lindsay, vol. 


oe 206. 

ol.ii.p.7. ‘‘Manso’s Life of Tasso, 
—it is a charming little production, 
and so extremely rare that I do not 
recollect to have seen three copies of it 
inthe whole of my literary researches,” 











1839.] 


&c.—The rarity of this book is much 
exaggerated. We have a copy of the 
last edition, Rome, 1624.12mo. The 
Life of Tasso was compiled in 1600, 
not published till 1621 at Venice, re- 
printed in 1624, and with additions by 
Cavalli at Rome, 1634. Serassi says 
that Manso only became acquainted 
with Tasso in the latter part of his 
life, and advances many circumstances 
relative to the early part of it, which 
are exaggerated or improbable, that he 
is inaccurate in dates, but that it is 
valuable as regards the time Tasso 
spent at Naples in the latter part of 
his life, where he lived in intimacy 
with his biographer. 

P. 13. ‘‘ The origin of English blank 
verse, which naturally falls within the 
editor’s (i. e. Dr. Percy’s) plan, is a 
curious subject, and will, J am sure, 
be ably treated by our learned and in- 
genious friend,” &c.— Dr. Percy 
collected and printed many speci- 
mens of early English blank verse 
at the end of his edition of Surrey ; so 
many as to double the size of the 
volume; but sometimes Percy’s edi- 
tion is found withoutthem : they exist 
in Mr. Collier’s copy, but not in ours. 
«* The unrhymed metre of five accents, 
or, as it is generally called, blank verse, 
we certainly owe to Surrey. English 
verse without rhyme was no novelty, 
but I have seen no specimen of any 
definite unrhymed metre of five accents 
which can date earlier than Surrey’s 
translation.” Mr. Guest’s Hist. of 
English Rhythm, vol. ii. p. 239. 

P. 27. ‘* His (Gibbon) attacks on 
Christianity have raised him a host 
of enemies ; but he is covered witha 
shield of adamant, from which their 
shafts fall blunted to the ground.”— 
Had the editor not a word to spare on 
this subject? Might it not have been 
as well to say that their shafts never 
fell blunted to the ground at all, but 
remained fixed in the side of the in- 
fidel? ‘* Heerit lateri lethalis arundo.” 
Mr. Benson well remarks in his Hul- 
sean Lectures, vol. i. p. 303, ‘* What- 
ever be the force of secondary or human 
causes, they apply only to the propa- 
gation of Christianity among the Gen- 
tiles: they cannot be made to account 
for its original and extensive success 
among the Jews.’’ See some excellent 
observations on Gibbon as an historian 
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by the late learned Dr. Vincent, in 
Classical Journal, No. xiv. p. 393. 

P. 94. ‘*The History of Scottish 
Poetry published here, is a ridiculous 
quarto, by Campbell, a Musician,”’ &c. 
—Of this work only ninety copies 
were printed, and those on small paper 
are scarce. The date is 1798, and not 
1799, as the editor gives. In a London 
Catalogue, the following MS. work 
was offered for sale. ‘‘ Campbell, Alex. 
(author of the History of Scottish 
Poetry, &c.) on Fiction, or a colloquial 
and familiar rhapsody, regarding Pro- 
saic, Poetic, and Dramatic Fiction. 
Complete, with index of authors men- 
tioned, 2/. 12s. 6d.’’ 

P. 139. When the editor praised 
Mr. Mathias for republishing Gra- 
vina’s Treatise, La Ragione Poetica, 
he might have spared a few additional 
words in favour of the late learned Dr. 
Burgess, BishopofSalisbury, for hisele- 
gant and classical little edition of Gra- 
vine Opuscula ad Historiam Litera- 
riam pertinentia; with his Life by 
Fabroni; and his Epistola ad Maffei- 
um de Poesi, Oxon. 1792. It is de- 
dicated to Dr. Joseph Warton. See high 
praise of Gravina in Morhoff Polyh. 
Lit. tom. i. p. 978; and see Foreign 
Quarterly Rev. No. vi. p. 394. There 
is a good account of Gravina, pub- 
lished under the title of J. Andr. 
Serrai de Vita et Scriptis T. V. Gra- 
vine Commentarius. Rome, 1758, 4to. 
His entire works were published (Latin 
and Italian) at Naples, by Sergio, 
1756-8, 3 vols. 4to. All his Latin 
works are not to be found in the edi- 
tion of Mascow, Lips. 1737, 4to. Inthe 
clever Satires of Q. Sectanus, (the real 
author of which was L. Sergardi) Gra- 
vina is bitterly satirised under the 
name of Philodemus. The works of 
Sergardi were published Lucce, 1793, 
4 tom. 8vo. The editor of Pinkerton’s 
Letters observes, that ‘in former let- 
ters Mr. Walker has spoken of Elegies 
by Gravina, of which I find no men- 
tion.”” The fact is Elegies is a mis- 
take for Eclogues. Gravina wrote and 
printed ‘‘ Egloghe tre.” 

P. 143. The original drawings of 
Medina, for Lord Somers’ edition of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, are now in 
the possession of the Rev. Alex. Dyce, 
the learned and accurate editor of our 
old dramatic poets. 
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P. 167. ‘The Complaynt of Scot- 
land,—accompanied by a preliminary 
dissertation and glossary, by Dr. 
Leyden, &c.”—This dissertation is 
worthy of something more than the 
mere mention of it by the editor, being 
a truly learned and valuable work: see 
praise of it, in Chalmers’ edition of 
Sir D. Lindsay, vol. i. p. 96, vol. iii. p. 
203, and Motherwell’s Ancient Mins- 
trelsy, p. xl. lvi. For perhaps the 
earliest mention of Leyden, see Camp- 
bell’s Diss. on Scottish Poetry, p. 67. 
The editor says: ‘‘ This work does not 
appear to have been published till four 
years subsequently to the date of this 
Letter;”’ but this is not so. Mr. Wal- 
ker’s Letter is dated 1800, and Leyden’s 
work was published in 1801. The 
announcement by the bookseller states 
it is to be published in March 1801. 
It was dedicated to Mr. Heber. 


Broad Street. [April, 


P. 352. Mr. Irving’s Lives of Buch- 
anan and of the Scottish Poets, are 
works abounding in learning, instrac- 
tion, and sound criticism. Mr. Park 
says of the latter work, that it is 
written ‘‘with great research and cri- 
tical ingenuity.’”” See Warton’s His- 
tory of English Poetry, ed. 8vo. vol. 
iii. p. 467. 

P. 423. “‘ In glancing over the work 
of Colomesius, I found a passage 
confirming what you mentioned to me, 
relative to the edition of Marco Polo,” 
&c. On this the editor in a note says, 
“* It were difficult to say which is the 
work here referred to.” If so, we 
have overcome the difficulty, for the 
passage quoted occurs in his Opus- 
cula, p. 323, 4to. ed. Hamb. 1709, but 
the editor of Pinkerton has printed, 
** Ramusio,”’ for ‘‘ Ramnusio.” 


J. M. 
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WE present our readers with an 
engraving of the remains of an ancient 
mansion formerly possessed of some 


importance, but which in common 
with the majority of the relics of 
ancient times in the Metropolis, have 
lately, given way to modern improve- 
ment. 

At the dissolution of religious 
houses, the buildings of the Austin 
Friary were granted by Henry VIII, in 
common with those of other estab- 
lishments of a similar nature, to one 
of his courtiers, Sir William Powlet 
or Paulet, Lord Treasurer, and after- 
wards created, in 1551, Marquis of 
Winchester. 

The new possessors of the Church 
lands appear to have evinced in this 
neighbourhood a great contempt for 
good opinion, by their proceedings on 
obtaining possession of their acquisi- 
tions. Cromwell, the Vicar-general, 
as might be expected from his unscru- 
pulous character, regarded but little 
the rights of property in other men, 
as the instance of oppression exer- 
cised on the father of Stowe the histo- 
rian sufficiently testifies. The Lord 
Treasurer, on obtaining possession of 
his share of the spoil, began by 
shutting up foot-paths, and treating 
with indignity that portion of the 


church that had not been granted 
to the Foreign Protestant congregation 
which held possession of the nave. 
His son and successor sold the mo- 
numents of the illustrious dead, and 
the pavement and lead from the chan- 
cel, and stabled his horses in the 
choir, a portion of the sacred building 
which he subsequently destroyed, and 
in defiance of a respectful memorial, 
signed by the Lord Mayor and the in- 
habitants of the parish of St. Peter-le- . 
Poor, pulled down the beautiful stee- 
ple of the church, to save the ex- 
pense of some trifling repairs. 

By the Lord Treasurer or his son, 
a mansion was erected on the site of 
the Friary, which appears to have occu- 
pied the whole of the south side of 
Winchester-street, and to have ex- 
tended along the west side of Broad- 
street, until it reached the Church of 
St. Peter-le-Poor. This mansion was 
of vast size, and was subdivided in 
after-times : a portion of it was ap- 
propriated to the Hall of the Pinners’ 
Company, which was taken down at 
the close of the last century ; other 
parts were pulled down at various 
times, leaving only the fragment, 
which is represented in the engrav- 
ing, which must have constituted but 
a small portion of the original mansion. 
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There is, however, no evidence afford- 
ed by thearchitecture of the pile to allow 
of its being supposed to be a relic of 
the mansion erected by the Lord Trea- 
surer or his son; for, judging by the 
style and character of its architec- 
tural features, there is no reason for 
assigning it to an earlier period than 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

There remained, however, a building 
which was situated eastward of the 
structure lately destroyed, the front of 
which was concealed from observation 
by a dwelling erected before it; al- 
though the back might be seen from the 
passage leading from Winchester-street 
to Austin Friars. This structure was 
built of timber, covered with lath 
and plaster, and had bow-windows 
in the north front, and much re- 
sembled in style and materials the 
ancient building in Palace-yard adja- 
cent to Westminster Hall, which was 
known as the Star Chamber. This 
fragment was evidently a portion of 
the building erected by one of the Pau- 
lets on the site of the Friary. 

The structure which is shewn in 
the engraving, it will be observed, 
consisted in height of three stories, 
the ground and principal floors being 
the original portion of the edifice ; 
they were constructed of red brick 
with stone quoins and dressings, the 
windows being large with rectangular 
openings, and made by mullions into 
various lights ; the genuine character 
of the architecture being in the style 
of the period to which we have as- 
signed the structure. The original 
doorway, which had been long closed, 
was near the centre; it had a circular 
arch with key-stone inclosed within a 
square frontispiece. The upper story 
was an addition of the latter part of 
the same century; the original struc- 
ture having probably risen no higher 
than two stories. At the period of 
this addition being made, a new en- 
trance nearer to the east was con- 
structed, which was decorated with 
carved foliage in the Italian taste of 
the day; and this new doorway ap- 
pears from that time to have formed 
the principal entrance. At the same 
period the interior fittings seem to 
have undergone a great change: the 
great staircase and much of the inter- 
nal woodwork bore the character of 
the work of that century. 


Winchester-house, 
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The outer gate, with its huge shell- 
formed pediment, is a striking exam- 
ple of the massive entrance porches to 
the old residences of London, of which 
a very few still exist. The date of 
this appendage is of the same period 
as the alterations we have just noticed. 

For many years this ancient pile 
had been used as warehouses, and 
from time to time the internal fittings 
and ornamental work had disap- 
peared.* In 1828 the motto of the 
Pouletts, ‘‘ Aymes LoyauLTE,”’ was 
to be seen in the windows of the prin- 
cipal apartment on the first floor, in 
yellow letters disposed in diagonal 
stripes, which motto was probably 
put there by the loyal Marquis of 
Winchester, in the time of Charles I. 
by whom the same sentence was in- 
scribed in every window of his residence 
at Basing-house in Hants, which he 
so gallantly defended against the Par- 
liamentarians. At the same time, a 
large and handsome chimney-piece, 
richly ornamented in carved oak, 
existed in this apartment. The 
architecture was Italian, and two 
lonic columns then remained ; it was 
probably one of the original features 
of the mansion. 

Of late years this place has been 
much neglected, and having been al- 
lowed to sink into a state of dilapi- 
dation, has been recently taken down, 
the materials being sold by public 
auction. As an interesting feature of 
ancient London, we have thought a 
representation of its external features 
worthy of preservation. E. 1. C. 


Mr. Ursan, March, 6. 
THERE is a species of misrepre- 
sentation to which the world is singu- 
larly indulgent, and that circumstance 
has doubtless led to the frequency of 
its occurrence. 

When employing a quotation, a writer 
too often trusts wholly to his memory, 
and by this careless habit the senti- 
ments of an author are either altoge- 
ther falsified, or so greatly altered that 
he can scarcely recognize his own 
offspring. 





* The greater part of the remaining or- 
namental wood-work has been purchased 
by Thomas Baylis, Esq. F.S.A. who is 
fitting up with it the kitchen and some of 
the new rooms of his house, Prior’s Bank, 
Fulham.—Ebir. 
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The interpolation of a single word 
by Boswell, in a passage quoted from 
the Burial Service, led to a vindica- 
tion of it by Johnson, and this was 
required, solely in consequence of that 
interpolation having been made, and 
which Johnson had not detected. The 
mistake of Boswell was handed down 
to posterity, and the incorrect sentence 
has been again and again quoted as an 
unhappy expression used by the com- 
posers of our Liturgy.* 

The instance, which I am now 
about to mention, is of a more exten- 
sive kind: here language has been put 
into the mouth of a distinguished Pre- 
late which he would be the first to re- 
pudiate, and an observation, marked 
by its wisdom and truth, has been 
entirely perverted. 

In Sir James Mackintosh’s Life, 
(vol. ii. 341), we have the following 
entry. 
¢ 1816, 22nd March. Lord —— quoted 
the Bishop of *s Charge with repre- 
hension, for the bigotry and intolerance 


Abp. Howley defended from a Misquotation. 
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of the language, especially for his saying 
that a prostration of the understanding 
is the foundation of all true religion.”’ 

The Charge referred to is the pri- 
mary one delivered by the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when Bi- 
shop of London: the observation in- 
tended to be cited is applied by the 
writer to the Unitarians, and the 
reader, after perusing the above mis- 
quoted passage, will now mark the 
Bishop’s exact words, which were as 
follows : 

The Unitarians ‘‘ loving to question, 
rather than to learn, approached the ora- 
cles of divine truth without that humble 
docility, that prostration of the under- 
standing and will, which are indispensa- 
ble to proficiency in Christian instruc- 
tion.” F 

Let us hope that this instance of 
misrepresentation from carelessness, 
whereby the just sentiments of an emi- 
nent scholar and divine have been 
treated with gross unfairness, may not 
be without its use. M. 





CLAIMS TO SCOTCH PEERAGES. 


Mr. Ursan, March 9. 

IN your number for February 
last an inquiry was made respect- 
ing claims to Scorcn PErErRaGEs, 
with a view to procure some ac- 
count of such cases as have oc- 
curred since the publication of Ro- 
bertson’s Work in 1790. That volume 
purports to contain a circumstantial 
detail of the proceedings of the Peers 
of Scotland at the various elections of 
their representatives to sit in the 
House of Lords, in the Parliaments of 
Great Britain; the entries in the 
Lords’ Journals relating either to such 
elections, to the Peers of Scotland in 
general, or to particular claims of 
Peerages of Scotland. 

The work commences at the pe- 
tiod of the Union, and is continued 
to the early part of the year 1788. 
The utility of Mr. Robertson’s volume 


is fully appreciated by those indivi- 
duals whose researches lead them to 
the investigation of Scotch honours 
and dignities; no continuation of it 
has been published, and as half a 
century has elapsed, any gentleman 
conversant with the subject would 
render an acceptable service by the 
publication of a supplementary volume. 

For the information of your in- 
quirer I annex a catalogue of such 
claims to dignities as have been pre- 
sented to the notice of the House of 
Lords since the year 1788, so far as I 
am enabled to do from several volumes 
of printed cases in my possession, or 
from notes made on examination of 
the Lords’ Journals for other objects ; 
and which perhaps may be extended 
by a more minute examination of the 
Journals. 

This catalogue, however, will have 





* See Croker’s edit. of Boswell’s Johnson, vol. v. 93, and the explanatory note. 

+ Mr. Belsham affected to understand the words, ‘‘ prostration of the understanding,” 
as if the Bishop meant that all exercise of the understanding ought to be precluded 
in matters of religion, [see Quart. Rev. xiv. 47,] so that the Bishop has had two 
classes of opponents, the careless and the prejudiced. 
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the utility of affording a knowledge of for the most part contain a reference 
those claims wherein the claimants to the several proofs. 
have printed their cases, and which Yours, &c. F.E. 


CLAIMS TO SCOTCH PEERAGES BETWEEN 1788 AND 1838. 


1790. Str James Sinciair of Mey, Bart.—claiming the title of Earn or 
CaitHness. Petition presented and referred to a Committee for Privileges 25 Feb. 
1790. 

1791. ANDREw Tuomas Lorp CastTLEsTEWART in Ireland—claiming the title 
and dignity of Lorp OcuittreE. Petition presented 16 April, 1790; report and 
judgment against the claim 6 June, 1793. 

1792. Joun Lorp LinporEs—his vote at the election in 1790 objected to by 
George Marquis of Tweeddale and others; reported and adjudged not good 6 June 
1793. 

Wit1i1am Lorp BELHAvEN—his vote at the election in 1790 objected to by 
George Marquis of Tweeddale, and other peers; resolved and adjudged not good 
6 June 1793. 

1794. James DrumMonp, Esa., of Perth—claiming the titles and dignities of 
Ear oF Perts, Lord Drummond, Stobhall, and Montefex. Petition presented 
13 June 1792; last order for committee to meet discharged 11 April, 1796. No 
judgment. 

Sir James Jonnstone, of Westerhall, Bart.—claiming the titles and dignities 
of Marquis AND EArt oF ANNANDALE, Earl of Hartfell, Viscount Annan, Lord 
Johnstone of Lochwood, Lochmaben, Moffatdale and Evandale. Petition presented 
13 June 1792: printed case laid on the table of the House April, 1794. _ Petition 
of James Johnstone, Earl of Hopetown, praying to be heard for his interest, pre- 
sented 13 May 1794. No judgment; the claimant died 1794. Petition of the said 
Earl claiming the titles &c. of Earl of Annandale and Hartfell, &c. presented 
24 December 1795; and the claim of the said Sir James Johnstone revived by his 
nephew Sir John Lowther Johnstone in a petition presented 17 June 1805. No 
judgment ; claim revived by Sir George Frederick Johnstone 1832. (See postea). 

1796. Georce Eart or Erroxii—his vote in the election June 1796 objected 
to by James Earl of Lauderdale, whose petition was presented 19 October 1796. 
Report from committee that he was duly elected 19 May 1797; judgment of the 
House to that effect 23 May, and petition of the Earl of Lauderdale discharged. 

1797. Str Apam Fureusson, of Kilkerran, Bart—claiming the titles and dig- 
nities of EARL oF GLENCAIRN, and Lord Kilmaurs. Petition presented 1 Decem- 
ber 1796. . Petition of Lady Harriet Don, wife of Sir Alexander Don, Bart., to be 
heard against the claim, presented the 2nd March 1797. _ Petition of Sir Walter 
Montgomery Cunninghame, of Corse Hill, Bart., presented 27 April 1797, and reso- 
lution 14 July following: That Sir Adam Fergusson had shewn himself heir general 
of Alexander Earl of Glencairn who died 1670, but had not made out the right of 
such heir general to the dignity of Earl of Glencairn. 

1800. Rev. Bryan FarrFax—claiming the title and dignity of Lorp Farrrax, 
of Cameron. Petition presented 17 December 1798, judgment in favour 6 May 
1800. 

1806. LrzUTENANT ALEXANDER Home, R.N.—claiming the titles and dignities of 
Eart or Marcumont, Viscount of Blazonberry, Lord Polwart of Polwart, 
Redbraes, and Greenlaw. Petition presented ; committee ordered to meet 
10 May 1808. (See postea 1421 and 1837). 

1808. Water Ker, of Littledean, Colonel, and late Brigadier-General in his 
Majesty’s army—claiming the titles and dignities of Duke or Roxsureue, and 
other titles of the peerage of Roxburghe. Petition presented 27 February 1806. 
Petition of Lady Essex Ker praying to be heard by counsel against the petition 
21st April following. Petition of the Right Honourable William Drummond, of Logie 
Almond, claiming the same titles, presented 15 July. Petition of the said Walter 
Ker praying to be heard against the claim of Sir James Norcliffe Innes, presented 
21 March 1808. Petition of James Bellenden Ker, praying to be heard against the 
claim of Sir James Innes, and Brigadier-General Walter Ker, presented;21 March 1808 ; 
as also a petition from Sir William Drummond to have his interests protected. Further 
petitions from Lady Essex Ker and J. B. Ker, presented 22 June 1808. Order of the 
house that Mr. Bellenden Ker was not entitled to be heard on certain questions touching 
the said dignities 28 June ; evidence taken before the committee, ordered to be printed 
July 2. Second petition of the said Walter Ker, the claimant, presented 21 March 
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1809. Petition of Charles Edward Drummond, of Melfort, commonly known under 
the title of Duke of Melfort, touching his supposed interest in the said titles and 
dignities, presented 23 January 1812; report of the committee on the said claims, 
9 May, and judgment in accordance 11 May 1812, viz., ‘‘ That none of the persons 
claiming the barony of Roxburghe have established any title thereto, as the said dig- 
nities might have been granted by letters patent to the grantee, and a series of heirs 
not so comprehensive as to carry the said dignity to such heirs as the claimants repre- 
sent themselves to be. That Sir James Norcliffe Innes Ker, Bart., hath made out his 
claim to the titles, honours, and dignities of Duke and Earl of Roxburghe mentioned 
in his petition.”’ 

1808. Sir James Innes Ker, Bart.—claiming the titles and dignities of DukE AnD 
Ear. or RoxsurGuHeE, Marquis of Beaumont and Cessfurd, Earl of Kelso, Viscount 
of Broxmouth, and Lord Ker of Cessfurd and Cavertown. Petition presented 
14 April 1806. Petition of Lady Essex Ker, praying to be heard by counsel against 
the petition of 30th June. Petition of Sir William Drummond to have his interests 
protected 21 March 1808. Petition of Lady Essex Ker and J. B. Ker Esq. to be 
heard against the claim 22 June 1808. Additional case, 181... Report;and judgment 
in favour of his right to the earldom and dukedom as above recited 11 May 1812. 

Joun BELLENDEN Ker, Esq.—in relation to the same titles and dignities. 

Lapy Essex Ker, eldest sister of John late Duke of Roxburghe— claiming the 
same titles and dignities. Petition presented 13 February 1810; judgment against as 
above recited under the claim of Sir James Innes Ker. 

1808. ArcuiBALD Bortuwicx, Esq.—claiming the title and dignity of Lorp 
Bortuwick; petition presented 20 June 1808; claimant died 14 July 1815. 
Petition of his son Patrick Borthwick reviving the said claim presented 1 March 
1814, withdrawn, from irregularity in the signing, 8 March 1816; presented again 
12 March. Order for committee to meet 6 May. No further proceedings in the 
matter. 

Case. Also presented in reference to the objection to the claim made by John 
Borthwick, Esq. of Crookston. 

1809. Joun Bortuwick, Ese., of Crookston—objecting to the claim of Mr. 
Archibald Borthwick. Petition presented 22 February 1809; a second petition on 
21 March: further petitions 9 April 1812, and 25 May 1814. Petition in reference 
to the claim of Patrick Borthwick praying the House to proceed with the said claim, 
29 April 1816. 

Additional case. Being an examination of the authorities founded on by Archibald 
Borthwick, Esq., in reference to the term ‘‘filius naturalis;’’ presented pursuant to 
order of 27 May 1814. 

Additional case. With reference to his objection to the claim for that peerage 
presented by Mr. Archibald Borthwick. 

Case. Claiming the title and honour of Lord Borthwick. Petition presented 
23 March 1812. No judgment pronounced on these claims to the Barony of Borthwick. 

1812. Cuartes Marquis AND EARL op QuEENSBERRY, Viscount Drumlanrig, 
and Lord Douglas of Hawick and Tibberis, formerly Sir Charles Douglas, of 
Kelhead, Baronet—claiming to be enrolled in his due place among the peers of Scot- 

d, and to have his right to the said titles, honours and dignities recognized and 
established. Petition presented 10 April 1812: report of committee, and judgment 
in favour 9 July 1812. 

Wa ter Ocitvy, Esa.—claiming the titles, honours and dignities of EarL or 
Arruiz, and Lord Ogilvy of Alith and Lintrathen. Petition presented 17 June 
1812. Additional case ordered to be laid before the House 40 November 1813 
Judges ordered to deliver their opinion 27 May 1818. Opinion delivered 3 June 
1818. Claimant died in April 1819, when the claim was revived by his son and heir 
David Ogilvy, whose petition was presented 28 April 1819, and consideration of the 
elaim adjourned 9 June following to the then next Session of Parliament. Second 
petition, consequent upon the demise of the King, presented 10 November 1820. 
Additional case ordered to be laid before the House 8 February 1821. Nojudgment. 

Sir Wit11aM Oaitvir of Boyne, Bart.—claiming the EARLDOM oF FINDLATER. 
Petition presented 24 June 1812. 

Str Witiiam Osi vy, of Boyne, in the county of Banff, Bart.—claiming 
the title and dignity of Lorp Banrr. Petition presented 24 June 1812, again 
29 June 1819, and again 12 June 1820. (No case printed.) No judgment. 

Dame ANNE PaTtERSON ANSTRUTHER, Widow of Sir Philip Anstruther, of Anstru- 
ther, Bart., deceased—claiming the titles and honours of BARONESS PoLEWART or 
Potwartu. Petition presented 10 April 1818. Second petition 20 May ; died.— 
No judgment. (Revived 1831, see postea). 

5 
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1817. Lavy Anne Hort Jonnstone, eldest daughter of James Hope Johnstone, 
late Earl of Hopetown, deceased, and spouse of Sir William Johnstone Hope, Rear 
Admiral in his Majesty’s navy, K.C.B., and of the said Sir William Johnstone Hope 
for his interest—claiming the titles and dignities of Countzss oF ANNANDALE 
AND HaRTFELL, Viscountess Annan, avd Baroness Johnstone of Lochwood, Loch- 
maben, Moffatdale and Evandale. Petition presented 12 July 1817, died before any 
further proceedings. Claim revived by her son in 1820. (See postea 1825.) 

1819. Rev. Waurer Hutcuinson Aston, Clerk—claiming to be Baron Aston, 
of Forfar. Petition presented 13 February 1819. (No case printed.) 

1821.—Rigut Hon. THomas Bowres—maintaining himself to be Earn oF 
StRaATHMORE and Kinghorn, only surviving son and heir male of the body of John 
Bowes, Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn, who died in the year 1776. Petition pre- 
sented 31 January 1821; report of committee, and judgment in his favour 29 June. 

Joun Bowes, an infant—claiming the titles, honours and dignities of EARL ov 
‘StRATHMORE and Kinghorn, Viscount Lyon, Lord Glammiss, Tannadyce, Sidlaw 
and Strathdigtie. Petition presented 14 January 1821. Additional case, soon 
after report and judgment against the claim 29 June. 

1821. Str THomas Livinestone, Bart.—claiming the titles and dignities of 
Ear Cacenpar, Lord Livingstone and Almond. Petition presented 8 June 1821. 
(No printed case.) 

1821, ALExanpER Home, Captain in the Royal Navy—claiming the titles, 
honours and dignities of Eant or MarcHMonrt, Viscount of Blazonberry, Lord Pol- 
wart of Polwart, Redbraes and Greenlaw. Petition presented 13 July 1820; case 
withdrawn to amend it 15 February 1822; evidence ordered to be printed 2 May. 
Petition of John Hume, of Camden Town, Esquire, claiming the earldom, presented 
24 February 1823, and 17 March 1826. Again 6 October 1831. No proceedings 
subsequent to this last date until after the claimant’s death, which took place in 
18... His son Captain Francis Home revived the claim in 1837 (See postea). 

Wiitu1aM Maute, Esa., heir male and representative of the family of Maule of 
Panmure, claiming the titles and dignities of Eant or PaNMuRE, and Lord Maule of 
Brechin and Navar.—(No printed case.) Petition presented 12 August 1831; no fur- 
ther proceeding, and the claimant was, by patent, dated 10 September following, 
created a Peer of the United Kingdom by the title of Baron Panmure, of Brechin and 
Navar in the shire of Forfar. 

Joun Linpsay Crawrorp, Esq.—claiming the titles, honours, &c. of EArt oF 
CRAWFORD AND Linpsay, Viscount of Garnock, Lord Kilburnie, Kingsburn and 
Drumry. Petition presented 3 June 1822. No proceeding thereon. (See postea 1832.) 

1825.* Joun James Jounstone Hors, of Annandale, Esquire—claiming the 
titles, &c. of EARL oF ANNANDALE and Hartfell, Viscount Annan, and Lord John- 
stone of Lockwood, Lochmaben, Moffatdale and Evandale. Petition presented 3 July 
1819, and again 6 July 1820. Ordered to lodge an additional case 22 March 1830. 
Additional case lodged accordingly May 1830. Petition from Sir Robert Graham, 
Bart. claiming the said titles presented 3 June 1830. Petition from William Greig 
Johnstone claiming the said titles presented 8 June 1830. Petition of George Con- 
way Montague Levine Wade Souter Johnstone, praying the House to grant suf- 
ficient time to procure evidence to establish his right to the marquisate of An- 
nandale, presented 14 December 1830. Petition of James Johnstone, of Drum, 
in the county of Monaghan, Esquire, praying the House to defer making final 
decisions on the claims presented for such time as would enable him to com- 
plete his inquiries, 1830. Further petition to same purport 26 July 1831. 
Petition of the claimant, James Hope Johnstone, to lodge an additional case 





* In 1822 the following petitions were presented to the King and referred by his 
Majesty to the Privy Council, viz.— 

ArcHIBALD Lorp Dovanas, of Douglas—claiming as Lord Douglas to carry the 
crown in Scotland at royal processions in Scotland. 

ALEXANDER, Duke oF HAMILTON AND Branpon, &c.—In opposition to the 
claim of Lord Douglas. 

These cases are certainly not claims to peerage, but are noticed here as being 
founded on descent from the Douglas family, and as involving that of the Earldom of 
Angus, upon the possession of which Earldom the Duke of Hamilton alledged the 
honour of carrying the crown was conferred. 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XI. 3C 
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touching the points of law, granted 15 September. Further petition of James John- 
stone, of Drum, for delay, 13 March 1834. Petition of J. H. Goodinge Johnstone 
to lodge an additional case, 18 March. Petition of Sir George Frederick Johnstone 
praying the House to postpone a decision upon the case of Sir J. J. Hope Johnstone 
until he had laid his case before the House, 16 May. Further petition of J. H. 
Goodinge Johnstone for time, 22 May. Further petition of J. Johnstone, of Drum, 
for time, 26 May. Petition of Sir George Frederick Johnstone, of Westerhall, 
claiming the title of Marquis of Annandale, and the other titles, presented 4 June 
1834, Petition for time to print his case, 5 June. Petition of John Douglas John- 
stone, of Snow Hill, in the county of Fermanagh, Esquire, praying a suspension of 
the decision on the several claims, 16 June. Further petition from Sir George Fre- 
derick Johnstone for time rejected, 23 June. Further petition of John Douglas 
Johnstone to the House to defer judgment, 4 July. Petition from J. H. Goodinge 
Johnstone to be heard, 22 July. Petition of claimant that said Sir George Frederick 
Johnstone should deliver in his case or that the House would proceed to judgment, 
5 June 1835. Case still pending. 

1830. Henry Goopince Jounstone, Esa.—claiming the same titles, honours 
and dignities. Petition presented 29 April 1830. Case still pending. 

Additional case 1834. Arguments thereon, March 1835. 

Sir Rosert Grauam, Baronet, of Walbrook, in the City of London, 
—claiming the titles of Earl of Annandale and Hartfell, Viscount Annan, and 
Lord Johnstone, of Lochwood, Lochmaben, Moffatdale and Evandale. Petition 
presented 3 June 1830. No further proceedings taken. 

Tuomas ALEXANDER Fraser, of Lovat, Esq.—claiming the title and dignity of 
Baron Lovar. Petition presented 9 June 1825: committee sat and proceedings 
continued to 21 June 1827, when the evidence was ordered to be printed, and further 
proceeded with to June 31; No judgment. The claimunt was created a Peer of 
the United Kingdom 28 January 1837 by the title of Lord Lovat, of Lovat, in the 
county of Inverness. 

1830. Joun Ear or DaRNLEY, in Ireland, &c.—claiming the titles &c. of Duke 
or Lennox, Earu or Darn ey, Lord Aubigney, Torbolton and Dalkeith. Petition 
samy 25 May 1829. Petition from Laval Count Nugent, and of Jane Countess 

Nugent, his wife, Duchess of Riario Sforza, praying that any interest the said 
Duchess may have should not be prejudiced by any proceedings of the Earl of Darn- 
ley. No further proceedings took place: and the Earl of Darnley, the claimant, 
died 12 February 1235. 

1830. Tuomas Eyre, Esa@.—In support of his claim to be Eart or NEwBuRGH, 
Viscount Kinnaird, and Baron Livingstone, of Falcraig. Petition presented 24 May 
1830, Case laid upon the table, but no further proceedings taken. The claimant 
died 22 May 1833. 

1831. HuGH Scorr, of Harden, Esq.—claiming the titles &c. of Baron Poir- 
wart or PotwartH. Petition presented 23 June 1831. Evidence taken, ordered 
to be printed 8 August. Petition of Sir William Hume Purves Campbell, of March- 
mont, Baronet, claiming the said dignity, presented 30 August 1431; ordered to lodge 
an additional case, 4 August 1834; report in favour, and resolution and judgment 
accordingly, 25 June 1835. Petition to vote at the election of representative peers for 
Scotland, presented 3 July following. Admitted, and the resolution of the House 
ordered to be transmitted to the Lord Register of Scotland. 

Tomas DrummMonp, of Biddick, in the county of Durham—claiming the titles 
&c. of Earn or Perru, Lord Drummond, Stobhall and Montifex. Petition pre- 
sented 28 April 1830. Second petition 1 March 1831. No judgment. 

John Francis Miller Erskine, EArt or Mar, &¢.—claiming the titles &c. of Ear. 
or Kextir, Viscount Fenton, and Lord Dirltown. Petition presented 31 March 
1830, Case ordered to be lodged, 23 June 1832; evidence ordered to be printed 
9 May; resolution and judgment in favour of the claimant 3 September 1835, and 
that he be enrolled in his due place upon the roll of Peers of Scotland. 

1832. Benjamin Lornp Durrus—praying that his right of voting for represen- 
tative Peers for Scotland may be admitted. Petition presented 30 July 1832; on 
the 15th of May preceding a petition was presented to the House from Eric Rudd, 
of Thorn, in the county of York, clerk, praying that Sir Benjamin Dunbar, of Hem- 
priggs, Baronet, might be called before the House to shew by what right he had 
assumed the title and dignity of Lord Duffus. 

1832. Stintinc Eartpom—Petition of Mary Marchioness dowager of Down- 
shire, and Baroness Sandys of Ombersley, praying that Alexander Humphreys 
Gent. may be called upon to show by what authority he assumes the title of Earl of 
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Stirling and claimed to vote and did vote at the election of Representative Peers for 
Scotland in 1825; presented 16 March 1832. 

Joun Linpsay Crawrorp, Esa.—claiming the titles &c. of EArt or Craw- 
FORD AND Linpsay, Viscount Garnock, Lord Parbroath, Kilburnie, Kingsburn, 
and Drumry, &c. Petition presented; case ordered to be lodged. 

Second case presented. No judgment. 

1834. Sin Freprerick Georce Jounstone, of Westerhall, Bart.—claiming the 
titles &c. of Marquis oF ANNANDALE, Earl of Annandale and Hartfell, Viscount 
Annan, and Lord Johnstone, of Lochwood, Lochmaben, Moffatdale, and Evandale, 
in opposition to Mr. Hope Johnstone’s construction of the limitations of the patents 


Scottish Peerage Claims.—Gaelic Controversy. 


granted in the year 1661. 
Additional case, 8 April 1838. 
Supplemental case, May 1838. 


Case still pending. 


Joun RutHEerrorD, Esq.—claiming the titles &c. of Lord BaRoN RUTHERFORD 


of Rutherford. Petition presented 6 


une 1833; report and resolution and judg- 


ment that he had not made out his claim, 10 April 1835; a fresh petition claiming 
the said dignity presented 7 September, same year. No judgment thereon. 

1837. Francis Home, Esq. Captain in 81st regiment—claiming the title &c. of 
Eart or Marcumont, &c. (See under 1806 and 1821 antea.) Petition presented 


10 March 1837. 


1838. George Marquis or Huntty, K. T.—In support of his petition to be 
added to the Union roll of Peers of Scotland as Marquis of Huntly, and in reference 
to the titles of Earl of Enzie, Lord Gordon, and Badenoch. Resolution and judgment 


in favour. 





THE GAELIC CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Urzpax, 

SINCE I read your last number I 
have been debating with myself whe- 
ther 1 ought to notice a wrathful com- 
munication from one of your corre- 
spondents, signed Gomer. That writer 
has chosen a style of debate, not greatly 
to my taste, consisting of misrepre- 
sentations and personal abuse instead 
of fair argument. These, however, I 
would rather encourage in Gomer 
than otherwise ; it is only such small 
insinuations as the following to which 
I particularly object. He says, in 
allusion to some Gaélic words which 
I pointed out as current in Armoric 
and not in Welsh,—*“ let us examine 
them, and then judge of the degrce of 
credit that should be given to Fror 
Guaev’s facts.”” Now it seenis to me, 
that Gomer’s side of the question 
would have lost nothing in point of 
argument, had he been a little more 
select in his phraseology. With re- 
gard to so trifling a matter as my 
credit, those who know me, receive 
it as current coin; and 1 know the 
world well enough not to tender it to 
strangers without ample security. 
Gomer suppresses in the above 
Instance my security, and endeavours 
to bring my credit into suspicion before 
your readers, who know me not. 

The few remarks which I made (in 
your January number) respecting the 
Armoric, are accompanied with the 


following caution or salvo— I regret 
that I have not had access to more 
ample materials on the Armoric lan- 
guage than Liwyd’s work, which I 
confess is rather scanty, to warrant me 
in founding any decisive conclusion on 
this part of the subject.” Now, it 
seems to me, that after this declara- 
tion, had I even written “ ridiculous 
absurdities,” as Gomer very politely 
says, still my credit would be no ways 
compromised; seeing that I spake 
merely according to my means of in- 
formation, and could have no possible 
inducement to mislead. Here Gomer 
gets himself into a dilemma; he must 
either have recourse to the poor ex- 
cuse of not having noticed my saving 
clause aforementioned ; or having seen 
it, and yet written such strictures, he 
identifies himself with those buzzing 
and valorous insects ‘‘ which pass over 
a man’s sound parts and fix on his 
sores.” At this stage I should have 
let the subject rest, deeming Gomer 
sufficiently punished, could 1 perceive 
from any part of his epistle that he 
was influenced by such a thing as 
liberal feeling. I will proceed, then, 
to point out more fully, how wofully 
lavish of his time and wrath Gomer 
has been in his letter of last month. 
He says, “‘ your correspondent Fior 
Guaex has only discovered a mare’s 
nest; for I do not, to use his own 
words, find his facts too stubborn to 
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admit of refutation.” Here is a very 
dexterous misrepresentation of Go- 
mER’s. In the first place, the facts 
to which I allude, when I use the 
above words, are not even touched on 
by Gomer; and, secondly, what he 
pretends to refute, are not given by 
me as decisive conclusions at all. Surely 
every one will admit that sucha mode 
of proceeding on Gomer’s part, could 
have originated only in a mind totally 
void of all materials for fair argument. 
Might | then beg as a favour of Go- 
MER, that whenever he honours me by 
using my own words, he will have the 
goodness to apply them to some use- 
ful purpose ; otherwise they will look 
wondrous like the peacock’s feathers 
on the back of the jackdaw, whereof 
the fable book speaketh ; or—but one 
simile is sufficient at a time. 

With regard to the five Armoric 
words which I mentioned; the first is 
blonec, fatness; which I admit to be 
the Welsh blonegen, hog’s lard, and 
which Gomer assures us is ‘‘ common 
to every inhabitant of the principality.” 
The next four are less easily disposed 
of. The Armoric verb brisa, to break, 
and the adjective bresg, brittle, are the 
same in Gaélic in sound and sense. 
The root is bris in both, and also of 
the French verb bris-er; and the near- 
est Welsh words are briw and briwysg ; 
the last is not given at all even in 
Owen’s large Dictionary. Again, as 
to the agreement of bris and briw, may 
I ask if there is a rule or principle 
applicable to the conversion of the 
final s in the Gaelic root, into the letter 
w in the Welsh? The third word is 
Gaélic and Armoric, cuin or cun, me- 
mory; hence cuinich, remember; the 
Welsh for which is covio; where again 
the resemblance is very remote ; and 
I would ask, what are the principles 
on which they agree? Fourthly, dala, 
in Gaélic and Armoric, signifies volun- 
tary delay, in a neuter sense. In 
Welsh it has the active signification of 
hold, bear, or support, &c. and has no 
such meaning as Gomer gives it in 
the large Dictionary of Owen. The 
fifth word Gomer seems inclined to 
cut short by declaring that it is not in 
the Armoric at all—but facés are still 
stubborn things. Let him look to 
page 209 of Pelletier’s Armoric Dic- 
tionary, and he will find it ; viz. ‘‘ delt, 
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humide, delta, rendre humide ;”’ the 
Gaélic is dealt and dealta ; so much for 
GomeEr’s fifth assertion. 

Of the five words, then, which I re- 
marked on, it is evident that only one, 
blonec, is clearly the same in all. It 
unfortunately happens, too, that the 
word blonec is not given in any shape 
in Evans’s English- Welch Dictionary, 
under the words fatness or grease, and 
this is the reason why I did not dream 
of its being so very common to the na- 
tives of the principality. The agree- 
ment between the Welsh and Armoric, 
in common with the Gaélic, in the 
next three words, is barely admissible 
by an out-and-out derivator. The last 
word delt, or dealt, remains in statu 
quo. Well, even if I had stated all 
these matters as decisive, which | did 
not, it does not seem quite clear to me 
that Gomer has proved that it would 
be such “‘ ridiculous nonsense” as he 
has boldly asserted it. 

In the meanwhile I will here add 
five words more, which I have just 
met with in my Armoric researches ; 
they stand on a different footing from 
the preceding five. I have been obliged 
with the loan of a very diminutive and 
conceited affair, with the following 
pompous title—‘‘ Elemens de la Langue 
des Celtes Gomerites, ou Bretons; in- 
troduction a cette langue, et par elle, 
& celles de tous les con 
Par Mons. Le Brigant. Strasbourg, 
1779”!!! There is a title for a small 
jumble of rubbish, included altogether 
in thirty-six brief pages ; however, I 
have gained something even from this. 
After what the author is pleased to 
call his Grammaire, he gives, in Breton, 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which 
enabled me to compare his version 
both with the Gaélicand Welsh. You 
may conceive that I was agreeably 
surprised to find in a few verses of the 
Armoric version words purely Gaélic, 
whilst in the Welsh version of the 
same they are totally different. The 
words to which I allude are, 1. Arm. 
laras, from lavar ; Gaél. labhair, pro- 
nounced lavar, he spoke; the Welsh 
for which is ddywedodd. 2. Arm. 
plusk; Gaél. plaosg, husks; Welch, 
cibau. 3. Arm. pokas; Gaél. poga, a 
kiss; Welsh, cusanodd. 4. Arm. chelu; 
Gaél. chi-tu ; Welch, wele, lo, behold, 
lit, see thou. Fifthly, in the version 
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of the Lord’s Prayer I find, Arm. evel ; 
Gael. amhal, pronounced aval, as, or 
even as; Welsh, megis. 

Now we must suppose that each 
nation, in translating the Scriptures, 
made use of the most appropriate words 
in their respective languages to express 
the one and the same pure original, 
Hence it is a curious fact how the Bas 
Bretons came to use pure Gaelic words 
where the Welsh employ words of a 
totally different kind. Remember, I 
do not say that Gomer may not find 
some resemblance of these Gaelic or 
Armoric words in Welsh. As I said in 
my former letter, 1 do not feel war- 
ranted in forming a decisive conclusion 
in that respect. All that I say at 
present is, and let Gomer refute it if 
he can, that in translating from one 
and the same original, the Armoric 
has made use of Gaelic words where 
the Welsh has employed words of a 
different kind; and as a general infer- 
ence, that there are several words in 
the Armoric agreeing with the Gaelic 
in sound fand sense, whilst the corre- 
sponding Welsh words differ from 
both. 

Gomer says ‘‘ that it would be im- 
possible to use Welsh adjectives to 
English substantives.’”” May I ask 
him what is to come of such unfortu- 
nate words as papur, paper, &c. which 
are purely English? Must they lead 
an existence of single blessedness, with- 
out the benefit of any adjunct, black, 
red, or blue? To me this is “‘ passing 
strange.” He says, besides, ‘‘ every 
Welshman at all conversant with his 
own language feels no difficulty in de- 
tecting the words appertaining to his 
tongue, wherever they occur”!!! 
Verily this is an instinct with which 
few other nations are gifted. For in- 
stance, I should feel greatly puzzled 
to decide whether such words as ¢arv, 
a bull, taurus; bo, a cow, bos ; cathair, 
achair, cathedra, &c. were Gaelic or 
Latin, did not Gomer with this un- 
erring instinct of his settle the matter 
at once by assuring me that they are 
pure Welsh. But is Gomer quite cer- 
tain that this gift, like all other bless- 
ings, is not liable to abuse? For in- 
stance, Pezron, in the exercise of this 
instinctive talent, appropriated, with- 
out scruple, the Latin words habilis, 
honestus, ratio, and resina, as taken 
from the Celtic words, habil, honest, 
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raison, and rousin. This worthy anti- 
quary seems to have adopted, in its 
full extent, the convenient motto— 
‘‘quidlibet ex quolibet,’’—and he holds 
a high place among those Celtic and 
Cymbric etymologists, whose lucubra- 
tions I have already held up to con- 
tempt, and who, according to Gomrr, 
** have advanced opinions founded on 
facts! and in unison with truth! pre- 
vious to the unmerited attack of an 
individual (that is I, Fiorn Guag1) 
proving himself so perfectly ignorant 
of the Celtic dialects as he does.” Of 
a verity I do rejoice in Mr. Gomer’s 
abuse—I hope he has got some more 
of it. May heaven guard the reputation 
of those whom he praises! This writer, 
however, allows me one poor qualifi- 
cation, which I regret I must decline; 
firstly, because it is of GomEr’s con- 
ferring ; and secondly, because I have 
no claim to the honour. He says, 
“ Fron Guagt may be a proficient in 
Teloogoo,” &c. Now I never pre- 
tended to any proficiency on this score, 
but what I stated on the subject I had 
ascertained to be a fact before I com- 
mitted the same to writing; a very 
laudable plan, which I would humbly 
recommend to Gomer’s serious con- 
sideration. With regard to the rest of 
GomeEr’s letter, it is very soon an- 
swered. He gives usa list of words 
similar in Gaelic and Welsh, which a 
little reflection might have taught 
him to leave undisturbed. Iam ready 
to grant that he might have adduced 
some two or three thousand words the 
same, or nearly so, in both languages ; 
but surely this is no argument for the 
identity of the two, while there re- 
main twenty or thirty thousand words 
that differ in every respect. Gomer, 
like the rest of them, seems to have a 
touch of the Hebrew mania. He says, 
‘‘the Gaelic, in common with the 
Welsh and Hebrew, has but two 
tenses, the past and the future.” If 
this be meant as an argument for the 
identity of any two out of the three, 
I can only say that, supposing Go- 
MER’s statement were correct, it would 
prove nothing. ‘‘ There is a river in 
Macedon and a river in Monmouth,” 
and I should not be at all surprised if 
water flowed in both. But it unfor- 
tunately happens that Gomer is in- 
correct with regard to all three, even 
the Welsh, which | presume to be his 
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own lingo. In the first place, the 
Gaelic has three tenses—the past, the 
present, and the future, as Gomer will 
find in all the Irish grammars. The 
ScotchGaelic has the three tenses of the 
verb to be, which the Hebrew has not; 
and in numerous cases it makes use of 
a simple present of other verbs in 
imitation of the Irish dialect, which 
has the three simple tenses. Again, 
with regard to the Welsh, let Gomer 
settle the matter with the Welsh 
grammarians; for instance, he will 
find in Owen’s grammar (edit. 1803, 
page 80): ‘‘ There are three primary 
tenses to the verb; the present, as 
carwyv, I love; the perfect, as carais, 
I have loved ; and the future, as carav, 
I will love.” Lastly, Gomer does not 
shew avery profound knowledge of He- 
brew when he says that it has merely 
the past and future tenses. The He- 
brew has two tenses, which are really 
the past, and that which is nof past, 
that is, the past and the present, which 
last is frequently used for the future. 
If Gomer can read the Hebrew Bible, 
he may soon satisfy himself as to this 
fact ; if not, let him consult our best 
Hebrew grammar in the English lan- 
guage, that of Professor Lec; or the 
English translation of Professor Ew- 
alds. So far, then, as arguing on a 
similarity of tenses goes, the English 
much more resembles the Hebrew than 
either the Gaelic or Welsh; for the 
English has only two tenses, as, I 
write, and I wrote. 

In conclusion, Gomer “trusts that 
his epistle will not be considered by 
me as the result of either prejudice, 
ignorance, or insanity.”” Now I should 
be sorry to express any hasty opinion 
on so important a subject, only 1 have 
a few qualms of conscience in com- 
plimenting Gomer on his learning, 
from what he has written respecting 
the Gaelic, Welch, and Hebrew. He 
says, too, that ‘‘ the Gaelic is not re- 
tained in greater purity in the High- 
lands of Scotland, than the other 
branches of the Celtic tongue,” &c. 
Now | cannot see any thing except 
prejudice that could have called forth 
this remark. In my letter, I never 
thought of the subject, nor did I ever 
allude to it; however, if I were in- 
clined to take up the cudgels here, it 
would be a very easy matter to over- 
tule Gomer’s argument, which consists 


in exhibiting a dozen words common 
to the Gaelic and other languages. 
Why, I can, if necessary, produce thir- 
teen or even fourteen words from the 
Irish or Manx, which are common 
either to the English or continental 
languages ; however, I will be merci- 
ful, and spare Gomer this defeat. 
Gomer says, “‘ allowing for orthogra- 
phical variations, the following nouns 
selected from one page of a Gaelic 
work are pure Welch.” The words 
are, man, dog, bull, hen, cock, herd, 
cow, river, sea, heel, hypocrite, 
weather-glass, weaver, nose, peat, 
chair, serpent, night, water, woman, 
goose, mare, sheep, lamb, and bard. 
Now, I would merely observe, that the 
sanity of that man is very questionable 
who could give us the above melange 
of nouns substantive, from any one 
page of a Gaelic work, without at the 
same time naming that work. Your 
readers may well exclaim that these 
Gael must have very queer books of 
their own, if they can dispose of such 
a heterogeneous jumble of nouns in 
one page. I am far from doubting 
Gomer’s accuracy, and I make every 
allowance for his Gaelic orthography 
(which, to say the truth, requires a 
good deal) : I only find fault with his 
omission of the Celtic author’s name. 
Upon the whole, Mr. Urban, I hope 
you will encourage Gomer in his lucu- 
brations, because I am convinced that 
a few such will tell greatly in my fa- 
vour; and judging by the specimen in 
hand, they will be of that comfortable 
kind that require no further answer. 
I have replied to Gomer’s present 
epistle at full length; and I hope it 
will convince him of the real value of 
his own bardic motto, ‘‘y gwir yn 
erbyn y byd.”’ In the meantime, it is 
cheering to see writers of distinguished 
talent in England begin to take a 
fair and dispassionate view of this 
subject. For instance, in the new and 
splendid Pictorial History of Eng- 
land, now publishing in parts; the 
author (Part i. page 21,) says.— 
** Until very lately it was univer- 
sally assumed that the Welch and 
the Irish were only two dialects of the 
same Celtic speech. It was unques- 
tionable that the Irish and Scottish 
Gaclic was, as its name imports, the 
language of the ancient Gael or Celts ; 
and as no doubt was entertained that 
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the Welsh, as descendants of the old 
Britons, were a Celtic race, it was 
taken for granted that their language 
also was only another sister dialect of 
the Celtic. But it would seem that 
this, too, was another notion adopted 
without any evidence ; and, indeed, in 
the face of evidence, if it had been 
looked into, quite sufficient to disprove 
it. It would not, we apprehend, be 
possible to quote in support of the as- 
serted identity of the Welsh and Irish, 
or Gaelic, the authority of any writer 
who had really made himself master 
of the two languages, or even examined 
them attentively, with the view of as- 
certaining in how far they resembled 
or differed from each other; and 
whether they were properly to be re- 
garded as belonging to the same or to 
different stocks. On the other hand, 
we have in denial of their relation- 
ship, the distinctly pronounced judg- 
ment both of Welshmen, of Irishmen, 
and of inquirers having no partialities 
of origin to influence their conclusions, 
all speaking on a question which they 
have deliberately considered, and which 
some of them at least possessed all 


the necessary qualifications for de- 
ciding.”’ 

I have not yet had an opportunity 
of perusing Dr. Arnold’s “ History of 
Rome,” lately published ; but, so far 
as I can recollect from extracts of it, 
which I saw in the Literary Gazette 
last summer, the views of that able 
scholar respecting the non-affinity of 
the Celtic and Cymbric are the same 
as I have been long endeavouring to 
advocate. Thus, truth is as sure to 
work its way through all the mazes of 
prejudice and error, as the light of 
the sun penetrates darkness. The 
‘* Tdola tribiis,”’ as Bacon hath it, so 
long cherished and worshipped by na- 
tional vanity, are in a fair way of 
being broken down; and, this done, 
Wwe may naturally expect a rational 
account of the ancient inhabitants of 
our empire. Fror Guag., 


[We are obliged to defer from want of 
space, a second Letter from Fior 
Guakt, in reply to Sin W. Betruam; 
and also two others relating to this con- 
troversy.] 





FORMS OF ELECTION 


Mr. Urnsan, Cambridge, Dec. 6. 
IN reviewing Mr. Palmer’s “ Illus- 
trations of Domestic Architecture,” in 
your number for October last, you re- 
fer to the curious mode of electing the 
Mayor of Great Yarmouth, which pre- 
vailed previously to the recent legis- 
lative provisions regulating municipal 
corporations. 

As (like myself) many of your 
readers have no opportunity of con- 
sulting Mr. Palmer’s work, which, it 
appears, is printed for private distri- 
bution only, 1 may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to remark that the ordinances 
of 1491 regulating the annual election 
of corporate officers at Great Yarmouth 
may be found in Swinden’s History of 
that Borough (p. 491 to 500) ; and that 
in the same work (p. 781) is the clause 
of Queen Anne’s Charter extending 
the same method of election to the 
Mayor, who was constituted head of 
the corporate body in lieu of the bai- 


USED AT CAMBRIDGE. 


liffs, who were anciently the chief 
magistrates. 

It may probably interest some of 
your readers to be informed of the 
modes by which corporate, parliament- 
ary, and parochial elections were ef- 
fected in Cambridge. 

In 1344 the following ordinance was 
made respecting the annual election of 
Mayor, Bailiffs, and other officers. 

‘* Be it remembered, that on the day of 
the election of the Mayor and Bailiffs of 
the town of Cambridge, in the eighteenth 
year of the reign of King Edward the 
third after the Conquest, of the assent 
of the whole commonalty of the town 
aforesaid, it was ordained and appointed, 
that for the future the election of Mayor 
and Bailiffs, Aldermen, Counsellors, and 
Taxors* of the town aforesaid be under 
this form: to wit, that one approved and 
lawful man of the commonalty by the 
Mayor and his assessors sitting on the 
bench, and another like unto him by the 
said commonalty, shall be elected ; which 





* The Taxors were, with two members of the University, to assess and tax the 
rents of houses in which scholars resided, see Charter 50 Hen. III. (Dyer’s Privi- 
leges of the University, i. 63.) The University still have two officers under this title, 
who inspect weights and measures, &c, and oversee the market. 
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two men being sworn shall enter the 
Chamber, and there shall elect twelve ap- 
proved and lawful men of the commonalty 
aforesaid in the Guildhall, being on the 
same day, which twelve shall choose to 
themselves six, and then the aforesaid 
eighteen, in the presence of the com- 
monalty, shall swear that they will elect a 
certain Mayor fit and sufficient for the 

overnment of the town aforesaid, four 

ailiffs, two Aldermen, four Counsellors, 
and two Taxors of the town aforesaid, fit 
and sufficient, for whom they will answer. 
And this constitution was recited and con- 
firmed to endure for ever, so that those 
two first choosing the twelve be not in the 
election.”’ 


The mode of election prescribed by 
the foregoing ordinance, appears to 
have continued to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, it being, however, required that 
a certain number of the eighteen elec- 
tors should be chosen out of each ward. 
At this period, too, the election of 
Taxors had been discontinued, but two 
Coroners were elected at the same time 
and in the same manner as the Mayor ; 
the Aldermen, however, (increased in 
number) appear to have held their 
offices for life. fa ° 

In 1566 new methods of election 
were introduced; but in 1568 a form 
was adopted, by the advice of Lord 
North, of Kirtling, Sir Giles Allington, 
Knt. John Hutton, Robert Peyton, 
and Clement Chycheley, Esquires (to 
whom the Corporation delegated their 
powers en the occasion). 

This form differed from that in use 
before 1566, principally in requiring 
the two nominees who chose the twelve 
to be selected from the twenty-four or 
common councilmen by lot, their 
names being inclosed in balls of wax 
of the same 'size and colour, and it was 
provided that, the electors should be 
sworn that they had not promised to 
vote for or against any man. 

In the ensuing year this scheme of 
election was formally adopted, and it 
was used (with slight alterations) till 
1786, when the ordinance of 1344 was 
revived, and about the same time the 
aldermen and common councilmen 
were ordered to be elected in like 
manner as vacancies occurred in those 
offices. 

From avery early period the election 
of Treasurers was conducted in a simi- 
lar manner, except that ‘‘ the election ”’ 
consisted of eight burgesses only. In 

6 
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1610 the two persons who selected the 
eight electors were in pursuance ofa 
recent ordinance (the exact date of 
which 1 have not ascertained) chosen 
by lot from the Common Councilmen, 
whose names were inclosed in balls of 
wax. 

As respects the Mayor, Bailiffs, 
Coroners, and Counsellors, the mode 
of election prescribed by the ordinances 
of 1344 and 1786 continued to be used 
till the Corporation Reform Act came 
into operation ; but for some years pre- 
viously the election of Treasurers had 
been in the corporation at large. 

The election of Members of Parlia- 
ment was in 1503 in the following 
form :— 

‘¢ Be it remembered, that on Tuesday 
next after the feast of the Conception of 
Blessed Mary the Virgin, in the nine- 
teenth year of the reign of King Henry 
the Seventh, in the great congregation of 
all the burgesses of the town of Cambridge, 
by virtue of the writ of the Lord the King 
for the Parliament to the Mayor and 
Bailiffs of the same directed, according to 
the ctstom of the borough, there were 
nominated two Burgesses, namely, by the 


’ Mayor and his assessors John Manfeld, 


and by the Commonalty William Heydon, 
which two élected eight, namely, Thomas 
Hunter, Nicholas Gryme, John Ray, 
Andrew Michell, Richard Allwey, Wil- 
liam Drake, William Barbor (goldsmith), 
and Robert Wethey, which eight elected 
to be Burgesses of the Parliament holden 
at Westminster on the 25th day of 
January next coming, to wit, Ropert 
Moorenovse and Henry Kate. 


It was not till the year 1625 that 
the preceding mode of election was 
abandoned. In the year last men- 
tioned Thomas Mewtas and Talbot 
Pepys, Esquires, were elected Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament by the general 
body of freemen. 

On Easter Monday, 7th Henfy VIII. 
the election of Churchwardens, &c. of 
Great St. Mary’s was conducted in the 
manner stated in the subjoined extract 
from the Church Books. 


‘* Garrard Goddefrey, one of the ward- 
ens, chose in the election Mr. Robert Hob- 
bys ; John Thirleby,* the other warden 
chose Mr. Alan. Wells; which two chose 





* Town Clerk of Cambridge and father 
of Dr. Thos. Thirleby, the first and only 
Bishop of Westminster, and afterwards 
successively Bishop of Norwich and Ely. 
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to themselves six, namely, Mr. Hugh 
Chapman, Mr. John Erliche, Mr. Henry 
Halleehed, Mr. William Nelson, Robert 
Smith, (wax chandler,) and William Flory ; 
which eight have elected officers as follow : 

‘Into the office of wardens for the year 
ensuing, Robert Goodchalle, Nicholas 
Spe . 

Mi Into the office of wardens of the Se- 
pulchre Light and of the Crucifixion for the 
same year, John Martyn, Robert Cobbe. 

“Into the office of wardens of the Light 
of the Mass of Jesus, Richard Cotton, 
Howell.’’ 


In the 11th Henry VIII. in addition 
to the above officers, there were in 
like manner elected four Auditors of 
the Churchwardens” Accounts, and 
four Keepers of the Keys of the Chantry 
Hutch. 

The following extract from the books 
of Trinity parish shews the method by 
which the officers of that church were 
formerly chosen. 

“‘The Church of the Holy Trinity.— 
The election there made on Monday in 
Easter week in the third year of the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth. 

“John Thetford, Clerk, the Curate 
there, chose in the election, as the custom 
is, two, namely, Mr. John Crakyngthorp 
and Andrew Michell ; which two chose to 
themselves four, to wit, William Heydon, 
Robert Robynson, Richard Cole, and 
John Thorp ; which six chose into office 
for the next year. 

‘‘TInto the office of wardens, Andrew 
Michell, William Heydon. 
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‘‘ Into the office of wardens of the Light 
of the Crucifixion, William Stephyns, 
James Smyth. 

‘‘ Into the office of wardens of the Light 
of the Sepulchre of Christ, John Burgeys, 
Thomas Pecok. 

‘* Into the office of wardens of the Light 
of Saint Erasmus, John Langham, John 
Alcetir. 

‘* Into the office of wardens of the Light 
of the Blessed Mary, Joan Heynes, Alice 
Burgeys.”’ 

In 1531 a dispute arose between the 
parishioners and the Vicar as to his 
right to choose the ‘‘Questmen,” as 
the electors were termed. The Vicar 
complained to the Chancellor of the 
Diocese, who, however, deprived the 
Vicar of all voice in the election by 
decreeing that the ‘‘Questmen ” should 
be chosen as follows: two by the 
Churchwardens, two by the Auditors 
of the Church Accounts, and the other 
two by the four so appointed. 

These modes of election have long 
been obsolete both in Great St. Mary’s 
and Trinity parishes, where the Chuarch- 
wardens are now chosen by the pa- 
rishioners at large; but in each of the 
parishes of St. Clement and the Holy 
Sepulchre, the election of Church- 
wardens is at the present time made by 
five ‘‘ Questmen,” of whom the Clergy- 
man appoints one, each Churchwarden 
one, and the Parishioners two. 


Yours, &c. C. H. Coopgr. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL PROSINGS,* No. II. 


Locat Gunes. 

IT may be assumed that there are few 
persons in this country whose time is 
sufficiently at their own disposal to per- 
mit them to pay more than the most 
general attention to the curiosities of 
any place through which they may 
chance to pass; a hasty visit to the 
cathedral, a glance at the castle or 
bishop’s palace, a walk round the in- 
terior of the principal churches, and 
perhaps a peep into the museum of 
local fossils or antiquities, is the very 
utmost that can be achieved, and isa 
feat that leaves in the heads of those 
who perform it little more than a con- 
fused notion of the whole, of which, 
perhaps, the principal features are re- 
tained, but that exact impression that 
can alone render a visit to such places 
valuable is never acquired. 

Gent Mag. Vou, XI, 


It is possible, however, to turn 
such a visit to good account. The vi- 
sitor, either before or upon his arrival, 
should make himself acquainted with 
the general outline of what is to be 
seen, determine upon what parts he 
will bestow more particular attention, 
in what order he will visit them, and 
arrange his time accordingly. Know- 
ing beforehand what to look for, and 
what is more particularly worth re- 
membering, the mere sight of the ob- 
jects will so fix them in the memory 
that they may be at any time, by a 
glance at the note book, recalled with 
tolerable freshness. 

Such a method involves, however, 
the possession of a ‘‘ Guide” or 
“« Handbook,” to the construction of 





* See our Magazine for Oct. Pp. 357. 
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which we shall therefore draw the at- 
tention of our readers, 

This book should be titled A Guipk. 
This word expresses the visitor’s 
wants, which the usual titles of 
“ Sketches,” ‘‘ Description,” ‘‘ Histo- 
ry, and Antiquities, &c.’’ do not; being, 
in fact, applicable to a species of book 
nearly useless as a Guide. This title 
should stand on the back and side; 
the book should be of small 8vo 
size, covered with canvass, if it does 
not increase the thickness inconveni- 
ently, and a few copies should be 
kept interleaved. Travellers who take 
notes would prefer such a copy. 

A map of the place, upon which 
the objects described are clearly lo- 
cated, and including if possible a cir- 
cle of suburb of about a mile ra- 
dius, should invariably accompany the 
Guide. 

The next points, and those upon 
which almost all Guide-books are 
grossly deficient, are style, general ar- 
rangement, and description. 

The style must be concise. Figures 
of speech, flourishing periods, epithets, 
should especially be avoided. Nothing 
ismorecommon ina Guide, and nothing 
can be more offensive. The words em- 
ployed should be those in every-day 
use, the construction of the sentences 
simple, the periods brief; the phrases 
former and latter, if possible, should be 
avoided ; the terms of art explained in 
foot notes; the study of the writer 
being to carry the reader forward with 
the description, The style employed 
by Mr. Rickman in his “‘ Architecture” 
is well suited to the purposes of a 
Guide-book. 

Much depends upon the arrange- 
ment adopted ; and this, which ina ge- 
neral history should be chronological, 
must here bestrictly topical. The visitor 
is to be led from place to place in that 
order that shall cause the loss of as 
little time as possible on the way, and 
in such order he will visit the cathe- 
dral, castle, &c; but, when safely 
landed at one of these stations, the 
arrangement of its details should be 
that pointed out under description. 

A Guide should commence with an 
epitome of the local history, contain- 
ing as many facts and as concisely 
stated as possible, and followed by 
such general remarks in confirmatior 
as the local evidences may warrant. 
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The reader thus prepared for what to 
expect, will tax his memory for such 
passages of the several history of the 
country as may bear upon the local 
history before him. At Bolton-le- 
Moors, for example, or in Craven, 
the traveller might not remember that 
James Earl of Derby was beheaded, 
or that Anne Countess of Dorset and 
Pembroke resided ; but if his attention 
were drawn to these facts, his memory 
would probably put him in possession 
of much of the general history of those 
persons, and therefore of their era ; 
and it is needless to say how much 
additional gratification the visit would 
thence afford. ° 

After the general history, it will be 
proper to place, in the order recom- 
mended, the local curiosities in a suc- 
cession of sections, which will of course 
form the bulk of the volume. 

In a following chapter should be 
enumerated those objects that present 
few or nopeculiarities, and which, from 
their being found in equal or greater 
perfection or magnitude elsewhere, are 
not commonly visited by strangers. 
Such would probably be the infirmary, 
the jail, the gasworks, or the manu- 
factories; objects which it is very pro- 
per to enumerate, briefly stating their 
leading particulars. 

Another chapter should give the 
statistics of the place, its general 
commerce and manufactures, its insti- 
tutions, societies, and religious sects ; 
and a final chapter should be bestowed 
upon the natural history and general 
geological position of the place, with 
lists of the local fossils, minerals, and 
plants. 

Much depends upon the employ- 
ment of a proper method of descrip- 
tion ; meaning by description the ar- 
rangement and account of the details, 
more particularly of the buildings to 
be visited. This part of the volume 
cannot be fitly executed without the 
addition of a few well-selected vig- 
nettes of the general plan, elevation, 
and any peculiarities of detail not ad- 
mitting of verbal description ; and for 
these purposes mere line drawings are 
more intelligible and less expensive. 
The description should also include 
any remarkable armorial bearing, es- 
pecially such as are carved upon or 
coeval with any part of a building. 

In the description of all English 
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ecclesiastical architecture the nomen- 
clature of Rickman will necessarily be 
adopted. 

Mr. Rickman has excluded military 
structures almost, if not altogether, from 
his valuable work ; but hisrules may ne- 
vertheless be applied to the determina- 
tion of their date in almost in every case 
with success ; since the architecture 
of different periods differs not less in 
the distribution and fashion of the or- 
naments, than in the arrangement and 
proportion of the parts. 

We are not aware of any instance 
of a Guide-book in which we can seek 
for an illustration of what has been 
advanced ; but if the reader will turn 
over half a dozen pages of any one of 
these performances that may be within 
his reach, he will find ample instances 
of the errors to which we have been 
objecting. 


Mr. Urban, Froafield, Jan. 18. 

LN looking over some papers lately, 
I found six MS, letters, two of which 
I inclose to you. 

The writer was Archibald Hutche- 
son, who sat during three parliaments 
of the reign of George I. from 1713 to 
1727 as one of the members for Hast- 
ings, and held the office of a Com- 
missioner of Trade and Plantations. 
He was a great friend of the Duke of 
Ormonde, and his name will be found 
frequently in the debates of the period. 
In 1722 he was also returned for the 
city of Westminster, together with 
John Cotton, Esq.; but their election 
was declared void, on account of “‘ no- 


torious and outrageous riots and 
tumults.”” 

Yours, &c. J. M. 
To Mr. Compton, Speaker of the 


House of Commons. 

Sir, Paris, Oct. 6-17, 1718. 

After I had the honour of taking my 
leave of you, I was with Mr. Secretary 
Craggs, and several times with Mr. 
Chancellor of the Dutchy on some law 
affairs, and 1 also saw the Master of 
the Rolls; and the present unhappy 
difference in the Royal Family* fell in 
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to be part of the conversation with 
each of them, as it did afterwards with 
several others of less consideration 
who are attached to the ministry, and 
upon the whole I concluded that the 
design of an attack of any kind on the 
Prince in the next sessions of Parlia- 
ment was cntirely laid aside; and 
what has since happened with rela- 
tion to Spain, must convince the most 
sanguine courtiers that there will be 
work enough on their hands without 
their taking any pains to create more ; 
and I think ’tis next to impossible that 
they can at this time, were they other- 
wise disposed to it, engage in an en- 
terprise which must inevitably lessen 
the present number of their followers, 
and be attended with consequences 
which they cannot but foresee. And 
this, Sir, leads me to acquaint you, 
that I propose to set out from hence 
on this day fortnight for Monpelier, 
and am in hopes, during the winter in 
that moderate climate, to establish in 
some measure a constitution which is 
at present infirm and weak ; at least I 
shall have tried all I can do towards 
the making my small remains of life 
somewhat more easy and supportable. 
It is certain I would risque this, though 
one of the most valuable earthly bless- 
ings, rather than a vote should be 
wanting for the service of the Prince 
and Princess (to whom I beg the tender 
of my most humble duty), or for the 
welfare of my country: but the first 
of these I take to be at present entirely 
out of the case, and for the latter I 
utterly despair of, until God Almighty 
shall think fit to inspire the ministry 
for the time being with the sentiments 
and measures proper for that end; for 
in the situation to which our affairs 
are brought, it seems to me a<demon- 
stration that they have the preserva- 
tion or destruction of their country 
wholly in their power. 1 have oc- 
casionally, in conversation with you, 
mentioned my thoughts about this 
matter, and you know the person who 
I think has most to answer to God and 
to his country for the divided and un- 
happy state we are at present in; and 





* George the First entertained an un- 
fortunate jealousy of hisson. Coxe states 
that this misunderstanding commenced at 
Hanover before the death of Queen Anne ; 
Princess Sophia, the king’s mother, hav- 


ing shown a marked preference to her 
grandson, for whom, unknown to his 
father, she applied to Queen Anne fora 
writ for him to sit in the house of Peers 
as Duke of Cambridge. 
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I wish he may ever make any good 
step towards the retrieving the mis- 
fortunes he has had so great a share 
in. You will receive this from Mr. 
Cary, to whom I have hinted some 
things relating to the healing up the 
breach between the King and the 
Prince; I would to God it could be 
effected, for surely nothing can be of 
greater importance to the whole Royal 
Family and to the British Nation. I 
shall lengthen this only to assure you 
that I am, &c. 
To Mr. Secretary Craggs. 

Sir, Paris, Nov. 16-5, 1718. 

On Sunday last I had the honour of 
yours of the 27th of Oct. and a few 
days before received the bundle which 
was left at your office ; but I had not 
the pleasure of the letter you mention 
to have sent therewith. By a disap- 
pointment of a voiture | had bespoke, 
and some other little accidents, I have 
been already delayed a fortnight longer 
than I proposed to have staid in this 
place, which is a very great loss to me, 
the weather for that time having been 
extreamly good, but 1 shall now ina 
few days be able to set out. 

I hope you will find the ensuing 
sessions of Parliament more easy than 
from your letter I guess you apprehend 
it will be. Iam not enough instructed 
in the reasons to be able to form a 
judgment of the measures which have 
occasioned our present breach with 
Spain; but those that take occasions 
from this to distress and to do mischief 
to gratifie their particular resentments, 
or for worse purposes, are far from 
being patriots, whatever they may pre- 
tend to; no, surely the part of such 
will always be to endeavour to retrieve 
any steps they may think to have been 
ill taken in the best manner the nature 
of the thing will admit, consistent with 
his Majestie’s and the honour of the 
Nation. I heartily wish that we never 
had been in, and that we may now 
soon be fairly out of this scrape, for 
certainly a war of any continuance 
with Spain, besides the flames it may 
occasion in other parts, will, in the 
situation of our affairs, be attended 
with infinite ill consequences ; but I 
am persuaded that a disagreement 
between the King and Parliament will 
be very far from mending of the matter ; 
and therefore I think ’tis of the last 
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consequence to gentlemen ofall parties 
who wish well to our present estab- 
lishment, to act with such prudence 
that nothing like this may happen. 

I hope, when the affairs which need 
the most immediate care of the Par- 
liament are a little over, that our pub- 
lick debts will come under considera- 
tion; and that such progress will be 
made therein as may plane the way in 
the succeeding sessions to go through- 
stitch with the work, as was done in 
the recoinage of our money; and 
though some of our neighbour nations, 
and many at home, thought the at- 
tempt would have ended in our ruin, 
yet I believe everybody is now con- 
vinced that nothing else could have 
preserved us from it, and I think the 
case of our debts is parallell to that. 

To endeavour this, and by healing 
measures to reconcile our unhappy 
differences, will be the best use that 
can be made of the general peace we 
have now in view; that whatever new 
troubles arise, and our alliances may 
fail us, the Nation may be able to stand 
on its own legs and to defend the 
King’s title and our own liberties with- 
out the aid of any foreign power, and 
in this state we shall certainly be 
whenever we are out of debt, and be- 
come an united people. There are so 
many accidents which may dissolve 
the best-concerted alliances, that no 
wise nation would either wholly or 
chiefly depend for its security thereon ; 
and how great soever the harmony 
may be at present between the king- 
doms of Great Britain and France, we 
know it has been formerly otherwise, 
and it may be so again. 

I know you needed not any of these 
hints from me, but your letter brought 
England to my mind, and I could not 
refrain writing something about it; 
and I hope the accident you mention 
will be long a coming, and that you 
will imitate my example only at my 
age; when men, indeed, are got some 
years on the wrong side of fifty, a 
recess from business they have then 
some claim to, and may be indulged 
in it without a censure; but the days 
of youth and vigour ought to be other- 
wise employed, as | doubt not yours 
will, and give you many agreeable op- 
portunities to serve your country and 
oblige your friends. 


(tn ee ee 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Old Rome and London compared, §c. 


By a Person of Quality, (De Soligné, 


grandson to M. du Plessis Berney,) 2nd Edit, 1710. 


We make a short extract from this not common work, to shew the contrast 
between what was called the best district or quarter of London a century ago, 
and the present, between St. Giles’s and St. James’s ;—Soho-square and Dean- 
street were then the residences of fashion. 


‘“‘London enjoys a good air, and 
has a fine prospect on all sides, the 
ground upon which it stands being in 
most places like the back of an ass! by 
which situation it has on one side the 
prospect of a noble river, with a fine open 
country full of meadows, gardens, trees, 
houses, yielding great variety of delight- 
ful objects, and on the other, delicate 
fields and meadows of the finest green in 
the world, with abundance of large and 
neat villages, at a small distance from 
each other, and pleasant walks to ’em, 
affording the comfort of a sweet and de- 
licate air. The ancient authors take no 
notice of the walks of old Rome, which 
make it questionable whether there were 
such as we have about London, in almost 
all the parts adjacent to the town ; parti- 
cularly in St. James’s Park, Hide Park, 
and in many public places within the 
city. 

“‘The streets of London and the cross 
ways thereof, are another beauty beyond 
that of old Rome. The first are generally 
of a good length and breadth, most of them 
in a straight line, especially in the new 
buildings that have been erected within 
these 50 years last past, which compre- 
hends three parts in four of London and 
Westminster, within the bills of morta- 
lity. The houses therein are generally 4 
or 5 stories high, some of ’em more, in- 
cluding that which is under ground and 
is inhabited ; being large and convenient 
houses, uniform, and many of ’em 
stately. 

“The Cross Ways are no where to be 
paralleled, both for their number and 
handsomeness, and I am sure old Rome 
could afford no such things. There are 
five Cross Ways in London and West- 
minster, which may be called Septivia, as 
consisting of 7 branches, and some,of 
9 branches. But there are a great many 
Quatrivia and Trivia, that is to say of 3 
and 4 branches, that are incomparable, 
which is ascribed to the breadth, length, 
and straightness of our streets, with the 
uniformity and handsomeness of the 
buildings. 

‘Of the first sort is the Cross Way 





called the Seven streets,¥ with a pyramid 
in the centre, in St. Giles’s Parish. And 
another, not far from it, and near the 
Greyhound Coffee-house, forming 9 dif- 
ferent streets : viz. Grafton, Monmouth, 
and Moon .streets, Hog lane, King 
street, Church street, West street, 
Brown’s garden, St. Andrew’s street. 
’Tis observable that several coaches can 
ride almost in every one of them, and 
that from the very Cross-way one may see 
into 5 or 6 other streets near it. 

‘¢ The finest Cross Ways of 4 branches 
are one at the lower end of Fleet street, 
where Fleet bridge stands. Another 
in the middle of Cheapside, over against 
Guild Hall. A third in Cornhill, one 
way leading to Bishopgate, another to 
Aldgate, the third to London bridge, and 
the fourth to the Royal Exchange. And 
at the upper end of St. James street ano- 
ther, &c. Of 3 branches, a fine one is to 
be found at the lower end of the Hay 
market, another at Charing cross, a third 
in Holborn over against Hatton garden, 
very broad, and some of the branches very 
long, a fourth at the lower end of St. 
James’s street, and another at the upper 
end of Long Acre, which cuts Drury lane 
in two, and might easily be madeanodle 
Quatrivium, by adding Great Queen street 
to it. For which purpose, ’tis but pulling 
down a couple of houses, which make the 
coming into the street, on the side of 
Drury lane, very inconvenient to carts and 
coaches, and dangerous to passengers; a 
great many such other accommodations 
might be made in the city atasmall expense, 
which would be convenient for trade and 
very ornamental. I pass by agreat many 
other considerable Cross Ways , some of 
’em very fine, and others not unworthy 
being taken notice of. Tho’ the Romans 
had a great many great and curious edi- 
fices, 1 question if they had any of their 
Temples so stately as St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral at London. I am confident the best 
of them never cost half so much building, 
their public structures being generally 
reared by their slaves. Nor had the old 
Romans the satisfaction of seeing thou. 
sands of fine coaches move along their 





* Now the universally despised ‘‘ Seven Dials,”’ the proverbial abode of squalid 


misery.—Epit. 
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streets as we see in London, or their 
streets so full of people well clad, espe- 
cially women, who had not the liberty 
at Rome, to appear abroad in the streets ; 
if the narrow streets of old Rome were 
full of people, ’twas chiefly of old slaves, 
very ill kept by their masters. Whereas 
at London, the common people and even 
servants, are better cloathed and fed than 
the Roman senators and knights for the 
generality. The markets at Rome were 
neither so numerous nor so well stocked 
as ours. ’Tis well known the Romans 
were very frugal, feasting themselves only 
with pork and small fish, and for many 
ages lived on pap, as has been observed 
already. The great admirers of old Rome 
must be very much to seek before they can 
find in it so many thousands of large and 
rich shops, adorned with handsome costly 
signs, and stocked with all sorts of goods 
foreign and domestic, as we have in 
London. The conveniency zlone of our 
coffee and chocolate houses goes beyond 
all the common diversions they had at 
Rome. ’ Tis to be attributed to the 
wealth and number of our citizens that 
our market places are so numerous and 
large, and well furnished with all sorts 
of provisions, both for necessity and de- 
light; that we have so many stately 
taverns, chocolate and coffee houses, and 
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cook shops ; the streets sofine, and in a 
perpetual hurry of carts and coaches ; 
shops and store houses so well stocked ; 
houses so well furnished; and so 
many ships in the River; that we 
have so many stately inns of Lawyers, 
such an Exchange, and such a Custom 
House ; the great conveniency of Hack- 
ney coaches, and postage by the General 
and Penny Post Offices; that people 
make so good an appearance in the streets, 
no slaves, nor starved people. 

‘* Now the great part of the beauties, 
ornaments, and delights of London, are 
owing to the wealth of its citizens ; as for 
example, there are in London about 
20,000 good houses fit, one with another, 
to lodge gentlemen of £1,000 a year, 
with acompetent retinue, suitable to per- 
sons of that substance. Whereas histo. 
rians tell us of only 1,800 domus, or 
dwelling houses of such sort of people in 
old Rome, I mean of senators or 
knights, who were not generally speaking 
so rich, one with another, as most of our 
citizens. I shall not insist any longer 
upon the parallel between the true 
beauties and honest delights of old Rome 
and London, it being plain enough by 
what is said already, that London far ex- 
ceeds Rome in these things, as well as in 
its extent and popluousness.’’ &c. 





Sutton’s Synagogue, or the English Centurion, shewing the unparallelled Bounty 


of Protestant Piety. 
the Charter House. 
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By Percy Burrell, Preacher at King James his Hospital, 
Printed at London by T. C. for Ralph Mabb, 1629. 


[ Lon- 


THIS is a re-print of a sermon preached by the reverend divine mentioned in 


the title page, on occasion of the first commemoration of the munificent founder 
of the Charter House, to which has been added, by the present anonymous 
editor, a prefatory advertisement and a few explanatory notes. The original 
tract has, we believe, the rarity ofa MS. A single copy is preserved in the 
British Museum, and another perhaps in the Bodleian Library. The editor 
himself has evidently been of the illustrious Centurion’s profession ; he intro- 
duces Burrell’s discourse with all the ardour of gratitude which the feelings of 
a veteran might inspire, who could duly appreciate the spirit which induced 
Sutton to establish this retirement for the decayed military officer, scholar, or 
merchant, for such, it appears, was his original intention with respect to his 
hospital, as clearly appears by the allusions incidentally occurring in Burrell’s 
discourse. The editor, in his prefatory notes, has eulogized the noble philan- 
thropy of Sutton in the following terms :— 


“‘This simple, though almost divine 
plan was entirely drawn from the circum- 
stances of his own experience in life. Of 
* gentle blood,’ he found his genius 
cramped in education; the facilities af- 
forded by the poor monks who had edu- 
cated his pseudo-patron, Bishop Cox, had 
not yet been replaced by the pure religion. 
His genius surmounted all obstacles, and 
made him, by singular interventions, pro- 
videntially serviceable to a man who was 
not only great but good, the justly cele- 


brated Lord Warwick. Hence he became 
a soldier, the sphere for evincing every 
quality of mind and body, and from his 
talents obtained well paid employment. 
Doubtless, from his virtues, civil, mili- 
tary, and religious, Almighty Providence 
smiled upon him every where, so that he 
became powerfully rich, and by congenial 
marriage splendidly happy. All paths of 
ambition were open to him; unlike the 
mere gatherers of yellow dust or vain 


baubles, he disdained them all, with one 
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exception, that of considering himself but 
as the steward of God, who had given 
him all he had, and hence providing, to 
the utmost of his power, a quiet refuge in 
the decline of life for the meritorious of 
his own class, whether military, trading, 
scientifie, or literary.* Thus, on the 
principle of Deo dante dedi, arose the new 
foundation, on the ancient monastery of 
Charter House, of his own munificent 
hospital. No wonder that a heartless world 
should have been insensible to his refine- 
ment ; that the rich scorner should deride 
what he could not imitate; the sophist 
twine his cobwebs about it; even weak, 
well-meaning people endeavour to divert 
its course, and selfish avarice grasp at its 
meansf. 

‘¢ Against all this had Sutton to strive, 
even to his dying hour, and to provide 
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far in obtaining its safety from the pa- 
tronage of the sovereign, and the guar- 
dianship of the chief official persons of 
the realm, to be continued successively 
(too honourable to abuse it themselves, 
and too good to suffer it to be abused by 
others,) as to preserve it to the present 
time, the finest monument of beneficence 
in the known world. Here still are its 
eighty respectable brothers and forty 
children of their class, among whom, from 
their energetical example, the rich may 
well be proud to send their youth for paid 
education, with officers clerical and medi- 
cal for their spiritual and corporal health ; 
legal and provisional for their pecuniary 
interests and comforts; and servants of 
all classes for their domestic wants ; with 
a Master (who must be emulative of the 
donor’s character) to supervise all,’’— 


beyond it. He, however, succeeded so Advertisement, p. 4. 


The commemoration sermon by Burrell, which succeeds these introductory 
observations, is a composition of no small merit ; it has the quaintness, formality, 
and pedantry of arrangement which distinguished the productions of some of 
the most eminent writers of the period ; a taste which the king himself highly 
relished, and to which the authors of England of that day, yielding, perhaps, 
to the supremacy of his literary judgment, willingly conformed; but, under 
the forbidding aspect of this starched and fustian garb, often were found 
thoughts of the most forcible character, conclusions of the deepest philosophy, 
and precepts which pointed with irresistible conviction to the highest prospects 
and interests of man considered as a being formed for eternity. 

The preacher, in adverting to the character of Sutton, introduces him with 
all the ceremony of arithmetical progression ; numerical divisions and sub- 
divisions of a discourse were thought essential in his day to its right compre- 
hension, to its impression on the memory of the hearers ; every paragraph had 
its ticket. 


‘* Pardon me while I endeavour to 
awake our blessed Founder, and lead him 
through the five rooms of my text. First, 
you shall discover who and what our 
Founder is, he, the builder of the syna- 
gogue, a master of ordnance, a gentle- 
man of ancient descent, of liberal educa- 
tion, a man rich in aris and famous in 
arms. If you observe the time of our 
centurion’s employment in the field, you 
may know there was a time when foreign 
religion was the patroness of domestic 
rebellion, when two northern and super- 
stitious Earls durst display the Romish 


ensign against the invincible Elizabeth : 
then was this son of Pallas advanced to 
the command of the ordnance, and gave 
happy probation of his loyalty, valour, 
and wisdom. Here I suppose he learned 
to cherish military men. But you will in- 
quire from what mine his infinite treasures 
did arise ; I can inform you :—from pros- 
perous merchandizing, from the great 
farm of all the mines about Newcastle, 
and from the wisdom of his virtuous fru- 
gality. Sutton was gentle by birth, 
high by humility, and, which is his greatest 
honour, rich by charitable bounty.” 


The rebellion alluded to in the discourse will be remembered as that raised in 
the north by the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland in 1569, in favour 
of the Romish religion ; and the notice of Sutton’s military employment may be 
further illustrated from an authority contemporary with the author. 





* The numerous petitions to King James I. preserved in the State Paper Office for 
grants to persons of this description are a proof that the utility of such a charity must 
have fully impressed the mind of Sutton. 

+ A suit was instituted by the Earl of Suffolk, to set aside Sutton’s will; on the 
compact that he should share the property with the heir-at-law. 

t Sea coal as early as the reign of Elizabeth began to be extensively employed. 
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‘* Thomas Sutton, esq. born at Snaith, 
in Lincolnshire, in his youth trained up in 
good learning. He travelled into foreign 
nations, where he attained perfection of 
sundry languages; he was a student in 
Lincoln’s Inn and was Master of the Ord- 
nance for the north parts of England to 


Queen Elizabeth, where he served full 
fourteen years ; he was endowed with many 
excellent gifts of art and nature, and by 
his proper industry and providence he 
attained unto very great wealth and fair 
possessions, the greatest part whereof he 
bestowed on charitable uses.’** 


A list of these gifts, independent of the foundation at the Charter House, is 
to be derived from Burrell, by whom they are thus noticed :— 


‘* Not to mention thousands conferred 
on friends and servants, the legacies en- 
suing merit a lasting memory: in the re- 
nouned university of Cambridge, to Jesus 
College 500 marks, to Magdalene 500 ; for 


200/.; for the encouragement of merchants 
1000/7. to be lent gratis unto beginners ; 
nor was his charity confined within these 
seas, but that Western Troy, Ostend,t shall 
receive 100/. for the relief of the poor 


the redemption of prisoners in London from his fountain.’’ 


Gratifying, indeed, is it to him who retrospectively contemplates the great 
revolutions of our national history, to find that from the ruins of our monastic 
institutions, in some instances, have arisen establishments of the highest national 
utility, of the most noble and extended charity. Learning and religion, in the 
dark ages, sought for refuge from the sword in the recesses of the cloister. 
The awe which these holy precincts inspired kept barbarian intruders at a dis- 
tance. In the fourteenth century the revived spirit of chivalry and the con- 
sequent polish of manners gave a better tone of feeling to the laity, and arts 
and religion went handinhand. The gallant but unlearned Sir Walter Mannyt 
founded in the forty-fifth regnal year of Edw, III. at Newchurch-Haw, beyond 
Smithfield Bars, the house called Salutation Mere de Dieu, for a monastery of 
monks of the Carthusian order. The reformation drove these hair-cloth clad 
ascetics from their cloister, but Providence ordained that the once sacred spot 
should not long remain desecrated, and by the magnanimity of Sutton the 
monastery founded by Manny was revived, as far as its charitable provisions 
extended, under the auspices of a purer religion, and with the advantage of ex- 
tended utility. 

Some traces of the architectural features of the earliest foundation still exist, 
and the hall, library, and council chamber of Sutton’s building, designed for the 
meetings of the trustees, present most interesting specimens of the decorated 
architecture of the time of James I. In the last mentioned apartment some 
tapestry, which formerly decorated its walls, has lately been cleaned and 
restored to its original position. We do not recollect in our antiquarian 
rambles to have seen a chamber in which the old tapestry retained literally its 
original formof loose dependent drapery ; of ‘‘the arras ’’ behind which Polonius, 
in the play of Hamlet, ensconced himself. Sutton’s tomb and the chapel of the 
Charter House are perfect illustrations of the state of the sculptor’s and builder’s 
art in the early part of the seventeenth century. Here the first tribute of praise 
was paid by the sermon of Burrell to the memory of the pious founder of the 
Charter House. Here he enforced the debt of gratitude due to the man who 
raised this Christian ‘“ synagogue.” A. J. K 





* Stowe’s Annals by Howes. 

+ The memorable siege of Ostend, which lasted three years and three months, and 
cost its assailants and defenders 120,000 lives, bore a most important character in the 
military annals of the time. Sutton evinced his regard for the gallant inhabitants of 
this citadel of the continental Protestants by his bequest. 

{ Sir Walter Manny, while employed in the wars in Gascony, accidentally dis- 
covered the tomb of his father, who had been murdered in returning from St. James 
of Compostella and buried at La Reole, when Sir Walter himself was yet a child. The 
inscription on the tomb being in Latin, Sir Walter, in order to verify its appropriation, 
was obliged to have it translated to him by a clerk. See Froissart by Johnes, vol. ii. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





An Essay on the Neo-Druidic Heresy 
of Britannia. Part i. pp. 151. 


‘WHEN we find,’”’ says the ac- 
complished author of this work in his 
advertisement, ‘‘ that the crudest spe- 
culations of Celtic antiquaries have 
actually found their way into more 
than one of those amiable and useful 
little volumes that are composed for 
the improvement of children,—becom- 
ing, as it were, the elements of cate- 
chetical instruction, it is surely time 
to examine the system to which they 
belong, and endeavour to arrive at 
something more like reality.” So just 
an inference, and so praiseworthy a 
determination, could not fail to enlist 
our good will before we opened the 
learned pages of this book. 

Our author (who is anonymous), in 
the consideration of his subject, has 
divided the Druidic system into the 
ancient, as existing at the Roman in- 
vasion, which he especially denomi- 
nates Druidism, and the Druidistic 
or Neo-Druidic, i.e. New Druidism, 
which he conceives was introduced 
into the country after the departure of 
the Romans ; the former having been 
almost, if not totally, annihilated. 
We may be permitted to doubt, how- 
ever, whether this was so entirely 
suppressed by the severe decrees of 
the Roman Emperors, as the writer 
seems to infer; for it must be recol- 
lected that the Roman arms were 
never able to check its power in the 
sister isle of Erin, with which there 
was occasional intercourse. That it 
was suppressed, we must allow, and 
the intelligent composer of this clever 
treatise clearly demonstrates that it 
was new modelled, the bards becom- 
ing the primary instead of the inferior 
order. There are still extant Roman- 
British altars to Druidic deities, occa- 
sionally with their corresponding Latin 
titles: of these at least ten to Deo 
Marti Belatucadro, the god Mars, 
Bela duw Cadwyr, or Bel y duw cad, 
“ Bela the god of warriors,” or “‘ Bel 
the puissant god;” four to Deo Co- 
cideo, Duw Cochwydd, ‘“‘ the god of 
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slaughter” or “ battle ;” three to Deo 
mogont or Mouno cad, Mohyn or 
Moyn cad, ‘‘ the bull of battle ;” one 
to Deo Ceadio, Duw Ceidiaw, ‘‘ god 
the preserver ;” one tothe Deus Nodens, 
Duw Noddyn, “ the god of the abyss,” 
or ‘‘god the preserver,” from Noddi 
to preserve; one to the Dea Seti o Ce- 
nie, Céti o Seon, “the goddess Kyd 
of the Seons.”’ In Scotland two have 
been discovered dedicated to Apollini 
Granno, Graine or Ghrannas, the 
Gaelic title of the Sun; and the Caer 
Sidi, of Taliesin is at this day the com- 
mon appellation of Druidic stone circles 
among the peasantry of Ireland. The 
truth may be that our author has made 
his outline a little too strong, while his 
general delineation is in the main cor- 
rect. 

Whoever takes the most compre- 
hensive view of any subject, must 
have the advantage over his compe- 
titors, and we trace the excursive eye 
of this gentleman not merely glancing 
at, but deeply penetrating into the re- 
mains of Gaulish and Irish Druidism ; 
and rendering such auxiliaries most 
effective skirmishers to give full power 
to the advance of his main body. 
Before proceeding further, however, it 
is requisite to allude to another cir- 
cumstance. 

In the year 1794, two small volumes 
of poetry were published by Edward 
Williams, a stone-mason, of Flimstone 
in Glamorganshire, who had great 
merit as a self-taught Welsh scholar, 
but much alloyed by the pride that 
affects to despise classical lore. It 
might have been his conviction, while 
he endeavoured to impress it on his 
readers, that what the Greek and 
Roman writers said of Britain and its 
institutions was unworthy of credit, 
and that the truth was only to be found 
in what had been composed in the 
Welsh language. The national vanity 
of some of his countrymen, flattered 
by this averment, embraced his doc- 
trine; when, having secured several 
supporters, he produced a system of 
Bardism, till then week y He had 
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copied innumerable MSS. of all of 
which he had asserted that the origi- 
nals existed, which was readily cre- 
dited from proving the fact with re- 
spect to the greater part. The cele- 
brated lexicographer, William Owen, 
on whom the University of Oxford, 
for his indefatigable researches, con- 
ferred the honorary degree of D.C. L. 
and who afterwards added to his 
former names the name of Pughe, be- 
came a convert to the Glamorganshire 
oracle, and with such an ally the sys- 
tem derived additional strength; and 
his new auxilliary not only adopted, 
but became the champion of its tenets, 
and the contriver had but to dictate 
what he chose should thus be estab- 
lished. 

The deliramenta doctrine of such an 
esteemed author as Dr. William Owen 
Pughe, at first excites astonishment, 
until we become acquainted with his 
credulity, and view him as a follower 
of Johanna Southcote. When in con- 
junction with his liberal friend, the 
late Mr. Owen Jones of Myvyr, he 
put forth in the year 1789 the Poems 
of, Davydd ab Gwilym, he wrote his 
preface with information derived only 
from the Roman historians and the 
really ancient Welsh bards; but he 
seems soon after to have formed the 
acquaintance of Edward Williams, who 
styled himself Iolo Morganwg, and 
pretended to be a regularly initiated 
bard, “‘ wrth fraint a dafod Beirdd 
Ynys Prydain.” When, therefore, in 
1792, he published the Elegies of 
Llywarch Hén, the unknown system 
of Bardism began to be developed, and 
cleared the way for the annotations 
annexed to the Poems of Edward 
Williams. 

Mr. Owen Jones of Myvyr having 
most liberally opened his purse to 
produce, had the announced intention 
been strictly adhered to, the truly pa- 
triotic act of publishing the original 
Welsh literature from ancient and 
authentic MSS., Edward Williams 
was, at the recommendation of Dr. 
Owen Pughe, admitted as a third 
editor, on account of his extensive 
knowledge, and the vast accumulation 
of transcripts he had made. The first 
and second volumes of the Archaiology 
of Wales, printed in 1801, were edited 
according to the primary idea, and 
give us faithful copies with a statement 
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whence they were taken; but into the 
third volume, printed in 1807, have 
been inserted Bardic Triads, from a 
MS. of Edward Williams, which have 
fallen under the suspicion of forgery. 

The first who exposed the system 
of the Chair of Glamorgan, was 
that erudite scholar, the late Rev. 
Edward Davies, in his “ Rites and 
Mythology of the ancient Druids,” 
who, having been fiercely attacked by 
Edward Williams for the opinions in 
his ‘‘ Celtic Researches,” expresses 
himself surprised that so candid a 
critic as Mr. Sharon Turner should 
pronounce that the ancient poems that 
treated of Druidism are unintelligible, 
especially as he acknowledges the as- 
sistance of Mr. Owen and Mr. Wil- 
liams, men who claim exclusive ac- 
quaintance with the whole system of 
bardic lore,—but the wonder will 
cease when we shall have seen that 
the information of these ingenious 
writers is drawn from another source, 
from a document which will appear 
to be in many respects irreconcileable 
with the works of the ancient bards, 
or with the authority of the classical 
page.” In the introduction to the 
Elegies of Llywarch Hén a catalogue 
is given of the presidents and mem- 
bers of the Chair of Glamorgan from 
the year 1300 down to the late Mr. 
Edward Williams. ‘A slight in- 
quiry,”’ says Mr. Davies, “‘ into the 
credentials of this society will discover 
some marks of gross misrepresenta- 
tion, if not of absolute forgery.”” He 
then adduces many reasons in support 
of this assertion, and then adds : 
‘the principles here announced seem 
to go rather beyond the levellers of 
the seventeenth century, and to sa- 
vour strongly of a Druidism which 
originated in Gaul, and was from 
thence transplanted into some corner 
of Britain, not many ages before the 
year 1792, when the Memorial of Bard- 
ism made its appearance. It were well 
if the sages who prepared that memo- 
rial would revise their extracts, and 
recal any accidental inaccuracy that 
might otherwise mislead future anti- 
quaries. They must know as well as 
I do that this is not the Druidism of 
history, nor of the British bards.” 

The author, just quoted, does not 
appear to have seen the third volume 
of the Myvyrian Archaiology, though 
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printed two years before his own 
book ; but whatever he left undone 
has been most amply effected by the 
writer of the Essay on Neo-Druidism. 
He boldly asserts the forgery, and 
adds such testimony that, in addition 
to what Mr. Davies produced, com- 
pletely overwhelms the whole system. 
The frail barque that boasted the 
sovereignty of the sea receives a run- 
ning fire from the former, while the 
latter, steering judiciously in his wake, 
pours in several broadsides from his 
heavy metal, and rakes her fore and 
aft. Her false bottom is carried 
away, and she is left a sheer hulk on 
the water, totally disabled. 

To give extracts in testimony of 
this victory would but partially exhi- 
bit the skilful manceuvring of our au- 
thor. The whole essay is argumenta- 
tive, and must be taken together, 
properly to judge of its powerful 
effect. It is plainly shewn that Free- 
masonry gave the hint, and a highly 
democratic feeling the intention. 

The investigation of the origin and 
composition of Neo-Druidism, intro- 
duced, as he says, on the departure of 
the Romans, is managed with great 
ingenuity and rendered highly inte- 
resting. He is a perfect adept in an- 
cient Welsh literature, its idioms and 
laws of construction; and his deep 
reading in all the writings of the 
Cynveirdd and Goginveirdd, added to 
his intimate acquaintance with Latin 
historians, have afforded him abun- 
dant resources for the purpose. If 
now and then he makes an assertion 
apparently without proof, he brings 
evidence so strong to other circum- 
stances bearing on the case as to pro- 
duce its corroboration, and his main 
points d’appui are so firmly based on 
learned authorities that we are forced 
to yield our acquiescence. 

Conceiving that Dyvnwal Moelmud 
is merely a mythological personage, 
he fearlessly affirms that what has 
been styled his code of laws is an 
entire forgery ; but the coelbren (omen 
stick) of the bards escapes his un- 
sparing handling, from a note to the 
poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi, shewing 
it disbelieved by the editors. The 
Bardic letters were furnished by the 
same Edward Williams, who put 
forth the Institutes, and there are 
some in Wales who still endeavour to 
support them, ‘If either the wel- 


bren or piethynen,” says our author, 
*‘the rude sortilege of a savage race, 
be anywhere used in connection with 
the art of writing, such ‘passages (I 
believe) remain yet to be produced.” 
Edward Williams has left behind him 
copies, and what purport to be copies, 
of previous ,Welsh poems; but it is 
curious, that in so short a space of 
time, the pretended originals of those 
giving the Bardic letters are acknow- 
ledged to be no longer in existence. 

This first portion of the Essay on 
the Neo-Druidic Heresy is classed 
under the following sections : 
** Druidism, its true date and origin 
—the title of the Ovate (in which our 
author differs from all preceding wri- 
ters)—Neo-druidism—A pollinar mys- 
tics—The Mithriac heresy—Bardism 
—The aartifices of concealment— 
Atheistical philosophy— Barddas— 
Astrology—The gleiniau—Metempsy- 
chosis—Extreme ferocity — Beirdd 
Beli—Beli ap Benlli gawr—Enigat the’ 
great—Drunkenness—Date and or- 
ganization of Bardism proper—Cian, 
Talhaiarn and Gildas ab, Caw—its po- 
lytheism and idolatory dissembled—Its 
nomenclature—Fire-worship, and sa- 
cred horses—Sacred kine—The cora- 
cina sacra (the sacred raven worship 
and mysteries)—Sacred swine—Juda- 
ism of the cynveirdd (first pointed out 
and established in thistreatise) --Affairs 
of the Jews, 

To the investigation of these sub- 
jects the author has brought a master 
mind; he has written his sentiments 
in spirited language, and, carefully 
avoiding a pedantic affectation of 
learning, proves himself an accom- 
plished scholar. Yet all this would 
not have availed him, had he not so 
thoroughly studied the Welsh lan- 
guage as to be perfectly conversant 
with all its peculiarities. This ena- 
bles him confidently to thrust home 
and sct at defiance what might have 
been hazarded in opposition to his 
classical attainments. 

It is quite pleasing to observe the 
mists of that blind attachment and 
credulous acquiescence in the fancied 
superiority of our British ancestors 
giving way, and rapidly dissolving 
before the light of truth. The recent 
literature of the Cymry has become 
critical; previous assertions, are 
shewn to have been vox et praterea 
nihil; for it is only by subjecting theiy 
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inquiries to the test of cross-examina- 
tion, that the literati of Wales can 
prove that they sincerely profess y 
gwir en erbyn y byd.* 


Trials of the Heart. By Mrs. Bray, 
Author of Trelawney, the Borders of 
the Tamar and Tavy, the Talba, &c. 
&c. 3 vols. 


AUTHORSHIP and acting have 
some strong points of analogy ; an ac- 
complished actor at once throws him- 
self intothe spirit of his part, adopts the 
mode of character and expression best 
calculated to bring it out in faithful 
coloursto the spectator, and loses him- 
self in the fictitious assumption of the 
moment. Garrick was as much at 
home in the simple clownish Abel 
Drugger as in the polished and 
princely Hamlet. So it is with the 
writer before us; whoever had read 
her Whitehoods and De Foix might 
imagine she could only shine in the 
tales of our chronicles, in bringing 
into action the characters of Froissart 
and Monstrelet ; her Fitz of Fitzford, 
Warleigh, and Trelawney, would in- 
duce one to think that her forte lay in 
the legends of family lore and _pro- 
vincial superstitions ; while her travels 
in Britanny, and _ her descriptions of 
the borders of the Tamar and the 
Tavy, might lead to the conclusion 
that she was most at home in local 
subjects among the celtic monuments 
of Carnac, and the mountain temples 
of Dartmoor. No subject, therefore, 
comes amiss to the author who pos- 
sesses versatality of talent. We have 
in former notices of Mrs. Bray’s nu- 
merous productions observed, that 
one of her good points, in common 
with Swift, De Foe, Cervantes, &c., is 
what the French term vraisemblance ; 
an expression which we suppose we 
must adopt as we find none in our own 
language so well adapted to express, in 
asingle word, the power of placing ideal 
circumstances in so natural a light that 
they appear to be truths. What is the 
secret? The incidents are devised, but 
the colouring by which they are made 
apparent is from nature. This Mrs. 
Bray herself avows in the introduction 
to the volumes before us. 


‘*Many characters in these and her 





* The truth against the world. 
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former writings, though introduced under 
fictitious names and events, have had 
living models, from which she has painted 
with freedom ; but still, she trusts, with- 
out unworthy or ungenerous motives ; 
and she has sometimes been amused by 
the observations of critics who have not 
unfrequently ascribed to fancy a sketch 
that was made from real life, and vice 
versd, have pronounced to be facts, and 
no fictions, the coinages of her own 
brain.”’—p. 7. 


It is a singular fact that the ficti- 
tious letters which form the vehicle 
for her tale of Trelawney of Trelawne 
have been considered by some as ori- 
ginal family documents, and she has 
been gravely censured for thus vio- 
lating family secrets! This is quite 
as good as the ghost of Mrs. Veal, or 
the adventures of the Cavalier, and 
shews how either a good-natured or 
an ill-natured reader may be wrought 
on who will but consent to give up the 
reins of his imagination into his au- 
thor’s hands. 

There was something alarming in 
the title of this last work of Mrs. 
Bray’s, ‘‘Trials of the Heart,” so 
that we hardly knew how our own 
might fare if we submitted it to the 
ordeal of areading. We were happy, 
however, to find that with much of 
the really pathetic there was inter- 
mingled a fair proportion of the co- 
mic, and that as in human life, we 
had a chequered picture of sunshine 
and shade; roses and briars, were 
woven together in natural contrast. 

The author has very dexterously 
taken advantage of the recollections 
of her childhood, the travels of her 
more mature age, and the acquire- 
ments of her reading, to give spirit 
and embellishment to the four tales 
which these volumes contain; the 
scenery of two of which is derived 
from Britanny, la Vendeé, and the 
revolutionary period ; of another from 
South Wales; and of a fourth, evi- 
dently from Mrs. Bray’s own native 
place. We have no space to devote 
to any lengthened extract, or for any 
description of the structure of the 
stories ; our readers will not find their 
time lost in judging for themselves. 
Some of Mrs. Bray’s portraits have 
arrested our attention by their truth 
and careful finish after nature, our 
readers may not therefore be dis- 
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pleased that we should display to 
them that of the ‘‘ Curé of Josselin 
and his housekeeper.” 


‘The Curé was an old man, so aged 
that twenty years before he would have 
been called old ; yet his person was up- 
right, unbent by years, and his counte- 
nance hale and ruddy. A few thin locks, 
white as snow, and shining as silver, 
gave a venerable air to his head; and his 
eye, large and blue, was as clear, and as 
little dimmed by years, as if he had num- 
bered but forty instead of fourscore. 
He was, indeed, a man upon whom Time 
had lightly laid his hand. He was 
dressed in a long black cassock, his waist 
bound round by a leathern girdle, from 
which depended a rosary : his. white 
hairs were covered, at the crown of his 
head, by a small black velvet cap. 


‘* He sat musing in an elbow chair, ina 
room rendered peculiarly dark and dis- 
mal by the blackness of its oak panelling, 
and by the antique furniture with which 
it was surrounded on every side. A few 
pictures of saints, and of old-fashioned 
people in old-fashioned hoods or wigs, 
decorated the walls. A small crucifix 
was seen in a niche between the win- 
dows. There were deep window seats, 
and a fioor waxed and rubbed so bright 
that it shone like glass, and was danger- 
ous if by chance the foot ventured be- 
yond the regular matting, intended for 
walking upon in the chamber. All 
showed the extreme care and attention 
with which the whole apartment was 
preserved in its primitive state. A fire, 
composed of logs of wood collected from 
the neighbouring forest, was burning 
high and blazing brightly: it gave an 
air of comfort and cheerfulness to the 
room, without which the gloom must have 
been absolute and incurable. 

‘The good Curé sat musing, contem- 
plating the fire with his eye, but far other 
objects with his mind, when his old, very 
old housekeeper entered, and announced 
to him the arrival of a strange lady from 
Paris. As she spoke, Victoire’s head 
shook as well as her hands, that she was 
wont to lay, when talking, on the bunch 
of keys which, indicative of her office in 
the household, she exhibited depending 
from her apron-string, on the right side, 
whilst her beads balanced it on the left, 
and thus displayed the twofold interests 
that divided the life of Victoire herself 
in the daily labours of this world—the 
care of her master’s house on earth, and 
of her own spiritual mansion in heaven. 
In her youth Victoire had been a co- 
quette: she was now a devotee. Both 
characters had originated in an extraor- 


dinary sensibility to the feelings of love ; 
for love without fear had been the ruling 
sentiment of her early and earthly affec- 
tions: it was now that of her religion. 
Nor do we mean any irreverence to her 
memory, by saying this, since her single- 
ness of heart was, like that of her state, 
unquestionable. She was faithful, true, 
and prudent, in all her connections and 
relations with society ; and for her mas- 
ter—she would have died for him, like a 
martyr, at the stake !”’ 


These volumes will at once support 
and enhance a literary reputation so 
honourably and industriously achieved. 
Each tale contains some striking mo- 
ral which must force itself on the 
most careless and inconsiderate rea- 
der, and the depth of the occasional 
reflections shews that Mrs. Bray is no 
common-place reader of the human 
heart. She has now become, in the 
literal sense of the word, a voluminous 
writer; her labours are interspersed 
with too many interesting facts and 
notices, and too much sound instruc- 
tion to be of an evanescent nature, 
and we should like to see them offered 
to the public in a cheap and uniform 
edition, corrected and noted by the 
author. There are many little slips 
of composition scattered up and down 
which she would take such an oppor- 
tunity we doubt not of amending, and 
which it were invidious for any other 
purpose to notice. 


Call upon the Church, in two Essays. 
By Wm. Robert, Esq. and Rev. W. 
Nicholson. 


THE Committee of the Christian 
Influence Society having, in 1837, 
offered the prize of 200 guineas for the 
best essay ‘‘ On the Character, Quali- 
fications, and Conduct requisite in the 
Ministers of Religion, as pointed out 
in Holy Scriptures, whether by ex- 
press precept or necessary implication, 
with reference especially to the offices 
of Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, in the 
Established Church of England and 
Ireland; the high duties and weighty 
responsibilities attaching both to the 
persons who appoint and those who 
are appointed to those holy offices ; 
the great evils arising from unsuitable 
appointments, which all, who love God 
and desire the best interests of their 
fellow creatures, have, in many in- 
stances, to deplore; and the plans in ac- 
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cordance with the spirit of our Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Constitution, where- 
by, under the Divine blessing, these 
evils might be obviated, and the bene- 
fitof a faithful, zealous, and spiritually- 
minded ministry be obtained for every 
arish throughout the land;’’ the 
ev. H. Raikes, Chancellor of Chester, 
and the Ven. George Hodson, Arch- 
deacon of Stafford, were the arbitra- 
tors, and gave their report that :— 


“The two Essays (here published) 
possess, in their judgments, each very su- 
perior excellence, and conjointly exhibit— 
the former by an energetic inculcation of 
principles, the latter by the copiousness 
of its practical details—very just and im- 
pressive views of the Christian Ministry, 
of the impediments to its effective exercise 
in the existing state of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, and of the means 
whereby those impediments may, without 
innovation, and without any disorganiza- 
tion of our ecclesiastical system, be safely 
and effectually removed. They recom- 
mend therefore that the prize be equally 
divided between the two Essays, and that 
they be published together in one volume, 
in the order in which they stand in the 
preceding paragraph. In pursuance of 
which award, the prize was declared to 
belong to the authors of the said two 
Essays conjointly, and their productions 
now appear, as recommended by the arbi- 
trators, in the present volume.’’ 

To both these essays much praise is 
justly due, though we consider the 
former as the production of the more 
powerful mind, and written with more 
commanding views, and in language 
more forcible and eloquent. The parts 
that treat on the enemies of the Church, 
on the importance of the office of the 
Bishops, and the opportunities afforded 
them by their place in Parliament, are 
worthy of all attention. The second, 
which is called ‘The Purity of the 
Ministry, the Strength of the Church,” 
discusses several very important points, 
and particularly ‘‘the means most 
likely to be effectual in removing or 
modifying the evil of an unqualified 
ministry” with discretion, judgment, 
and feeling. We think, however, that 
there are some points, which we should 
have expected to find touched upon, 
omitted in both essays, as—the advan- 
tage of coadjutor bishops,-—the pro- 
priety of Government purchasing large 
advowsons,—the more general appoint- 
ment of rural deans as assisting the 
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archdeacon,—the great deficiency in 
Hebrew learning among the clergy, and 
the propriety ofits being considered ne- 
cessary for ordination,—the establish- 
ment of district or country theological 
libraries for the use of the clergy,—and 
others which might be pointed out. 
The authors are well worthy of the 
prize they have obtained, and they 
will be more gratified still, with the 
benefit which their essays will bestow, 
and the pleasure and conviction with 
which they will be read. 

The Ladies’ Flower- Garden of Ornamen- 
tal Annuals. By Mrs. Loudon, 4to. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1839. 

THIS is an exceedingly beautiful, 
and instructive work ; from which the 
scientific reader may draw informa- 
tion ; and the cultivator of the garden 
derive rational amusement. Mrs. 
Loudon has prefixed a very well 
written and useful introduction on the 
beauty of annual flowers, and the ad- 
vantages which they possess in many 
respects over herbaceous and woody 
plants. But as the number of annuals 
has prodigiously increased of late years, 
owing to the indefatigable researches 
of Mr. Douglas and other Botanists, 
it is requisite that a selection should be 
made, and those of superior splendour 
of colour, elegance of form, and delica- 
cy of perfume, be alone admitted ; 
Mrs. Loudon’s extensive knowledge, 
and well-known taste, point her 
her out as the person of all others to 
whom we may confidently trust the 
choice that of necessity must be made. 
In the present number, the plates are 
most tastefully designed, and coloured 
with truth and effect. The descrip- 
tions are written copiously, and 
convey much curious information re- 
lative to the qualities and history of 
the plants described. The arrange- 
ment adopted is that of the natural 
system as modified by Dr. Lindley. 
In the first number we have the order 
Ranunculaceae, with the genus, Flos 
Adonis, Delphinium, Nigella. The 
second includes the beautiful and 
shewy tribe of Papaveracee, and the 
third the sub-order of Fumariee. The 
last plate of the Acnotheras and Gode- 
tia’s is charmingly grouped and most 
correctly coloured. We recommend 
to Mrs. Loudon to print either on the 
cover, (as in the Quarterly Review) 
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or in a blank page, the order and ge- 
nera described, to facilitate reference, 
So highly do we think of this work, 
and with such confidence we can re- 
commend it, that we shall occasionally 
bring the future numbers before the 
attention of our readers. ‘‘ Aprés 
tout,” says Candide, ‘il faut cul- 
tiver Votre jardin.” 





History of British Zoophytes, by George 
Johnston, M.D. Edinburgh, 8vo. 
THIS is at once a very handsome 

and very excellent work; supplying a 

deficiency that has long existed, in the 

history of a most interesting depart- 
ment in the great museum of Nature. 

Ellis’s Essays on Corallines, in 1755, 

was the last separate work on the 

subject: but as a much more accurate 
knowledge of the structure of Zoophytes 
has of late years been attained, and 
many new species added to the list,— 
Dr. Johnston has in this volume given 
an account of other discoveries made, 
connected them with what was pre- 
viously known, and ‘ combined the 
whole under a system more in har- 
mony with the anatomy of the objects 
than has been hitherto done.”” Dr. 

Johnston has made researches himself 

with great ability and industry, and 

has been assisted by numerous scien- 
tific friends ; to two of whom his vo- 
lume is dedicated. 

The history of this part of the ani- 
mal kingdom (as the author observes) 
is interesting to the Physiologist, as it 
presents the simplest independent 
structures compatible with the ex- 
istence of animal life, enabling him 
to examine some of its phenomena free 
from the obscurity which greater com- 
plexity of anatomy entails. The close 
adherence of life to a luw organization, 
its capacity of redintegration, the or- 
ganic junction of hundreds and thou- 
sands of individuals in one body, the 
possibility of which fiction had scarcely 
ventured to paint in her vagaries, have 
all in this class the most remarkable 
illustrations. On the Geologist it has 
claims, as its subjects were apparently 
the first animals called into existence ; 
and it is from the debris principally of 
polypus excretions, that the beds of 
chalk and limestone take their original. 
The Zoologist too will find his pleasure 
in the contemplation of their novel 
forms, in the examination of the cha- 
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racter which distinguish the species, 
in the quest of their mutual affinities, 
relations and analogies with other 
beings, and in the order in which the 
Creative Wisdom has called them into 
existence. The plan of the work is as 
follows: a History of the opinions of 
the various writers on the subject of 
Zoophytology. Accounts of the Po- 
lypus and their distinction into two 
classes. The different classification of 
Zoophytes. Their division into four 
orders. 1. Hydroida. 2. Asteroida. 
3. Helianthoida. 4. Ascidioida. 
With an account of the families under 
each division. The plates illustrative 
of the descriptions are very elegantly 
engraved; and the whole work is one 
of great excellence, and which will be 
received by all lovers of natural 
science, with the respect due to the 
talent and labour bestowed upon it. 
We so much like the sentiment of the 
following passages quoted from Ellis, 
with which the volume concludes, that 
we must impart it to our readers. 

‘* And now, should it be asked, grant- 
ing all this to be true, to what end has so 
much labour been bestowed on the de- 
monstration? I can only answer, that as 
to me these disquisitions have opened new 
scenes of wonder and astonishment, in 
contemplating how variously, how exten 
sively life is distributed through this uni- 
verse of things; so it is possible that the 
facts here related, and these instances of 
nature animated in a part hitherto unex- 
pected, may excite the like pleasing ideas in 
others, and in minds more capacious and 
penetrating lead to further discoveries,— 
further proofs, should such be wanting, 
that one infinitely wise, good, all-powerful 
Being has made and still upholds the 
whole of what is good and perfect ; and 
hence we may learn that if creatures of 
so low an order in the great scale of 
nature are endued with faculties that 
enable them to fill up their sphere of 
action with such propriety, we likewise, 
who are advanced so many gradations 
above them, owe to ourselves and to Him 
who made us and all things, a constant 
application to acquire that degree of rec- 
titude and perfection, to which we also 
are endued with faculties of attaining.” 











A Letter on Ecclesiastical Architecture 
as applicable to modern Churches, 
addressed to the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. By John Shaw, Architect. 
1839. 


THE object of Mr, Shaw’s letter is 
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to recommend a style of architecture 
for the new Churches now erecting 
under the auspices of the Bishop of 
London, which will at once combine 
picturesque effect with the strictest 
attention to economy. The necessity 
for the introduction of galleries having 
proved a source of injury to the archi- 
tectural character of most of the 
Churches recently erected, one of 
the objects of Mr. Shaw’s Letter is to 
shew that this ‘‘ necessity may be en- 
tirely divested of the objectionable 
circumstances which have been at- 
tendant upon it, by the employment of 
a principle, simple and graceful in 
itself, supported by ancient authority 
and success, and complying fully with 
the unavoidable demand made by ex- 
isting causes for the strictest econo- 
my.” The principle for which Mr. 
Shaw contends is the introduction of 
two arcades instead of one at the sides 
of the nave, the gallery to be sustained 
on the lower arcade, and the columns 
of the upper to be based on its front, 
which will constitute a continued 
plinth; and he refers to the ancient 
Lombard style of architecture for an 


authority for the use of arcades in a 


similar situation. The columns he 
proposes to construct of cast iron, of 
very small diameter, and to spring 
wide arches from their capitals, by 
which means the sight will be less 
impeded than it is in buildings where 
large piers are employed. 

The saving of expense by this ar- 
rangement the author shews to be con- 
siderable ; the balance in favour of an 
aisle constructed on this plan over one 
with arches and piers in the former 
manner being 601. 2s. 4d. out of 
3141, 3s. 6d. and the style possesses 
another feature of great importance in 

espect to the area of the piers, which, 
in the new arrangement, as compared 
with the older mode of construction, is 
as three to nine. 

It is to be observed that in Wal- 
worth Church and some others built 
from the designs of Sir John Soane a 
somewhat similar style has been 
adopted, and with good effect ; and we 
have no hesitation in saying that such 
an arrangement would be productive 
of far greater beauty, and have less 
the appearance of an attempt at doing 
more than the means allowed, than is 

8 
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observable in many of the New 
Churches. 

The great and imperative calls which 
have recently been made on the friends 
of the Established Church for an in- 
crease of buildings appropriated to 
divine worship, appear to forbid the 
use of that decent and appropriate 
style, and the addition of those orna- 
ments, which ought always to charac- 
terize every building for religious 
worship. It would therefore be con- 
solatory to witness the introduction 
of any cheaper mode of decoration 
which should neither be destitute of 
elegance, nor unmarked by an appro- 
priate character; and the endea- 
vour of Mr. Shaw to produce this 
character with limited means is highly 
creditable to his talents. 

The suggestion of leaving the tim- 
bers of the roof exposed is worthy of 
attention : this feature is seen in afew 
modern churches and has been ob- 
jected to from its apparent want of 
finish, but surely anything is better 
than a flat and naked plaster ceiling, 
which we see so often in our mo- 
dern ecclesiastical edifices. 

The use of brickwork more exten-. 
sively than at present is recommended 
by Mr. Shaw; he urges the applica- 
bility of this material to the formation 
of almost every ornament necessary to 
be adopted in the style which he re- 
commends, a light Norman. We have 
seen an ancient Church erected in this 
style, (St. Botolph’s, Colchester,) 
in which every Norman moulding is 
worked in moulded brick, and we 
believe the only stone used in the 
building is on the steps and sills of 
the doorways. 

Mr. Shaw has appended to his 
pamphlet several engravings of a de- 
sign to elucidate the ideas of church 
architecture which are developed in 
the letter ; and though a rigid econo- 
my is visible throughout the structure, 
it must in justice to the architect be said 
to possess a high degree of picturesque 
effect. 

We have great pleasure in recom- 
mending Mr. Shaw’s pamphlet to 
every one who may possess a taste for 
ecclesiastical architecture, or may take 
an interest in the promotion of the 
excellent plans which are now in oper- 
ation for providing additional places 
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of worship, and who may at the 
same time that he acknowledges the 
paramount necessity for studying the 
strictest economy, feel that the struc- 
ture ought not to be destitute of 
the dignity which it is necessary 
should mark the character of every 
building appropriated to the worship 
of the Established Church, 


History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of Pershore, including an ar- 
chitectural description of the Church. 
By Robert Poole Styles. 4¢o0. 


OF this mitred Benedictine Abbey, 
only the choir and south transept have 
been preserved. The former is a fine 
example of the architecture of the 
thirteenth century; the date of its 
construction is ascertained with greater 
certainty than many other of our 
ancient edifices; it was rebuilt in 
1239, after a fire which had destroyed 
the monastery sixteen years previous- 
ly. The east end is remarkable as 
being polygonal in plan, a form 
which has doubtlessly resulted from 
the superstructure having been raised 
on the foundation of the circular east 
end of the former Norman church. 

The south transept is a singular 
example of the early circular architec- 
ture, in which style the church was 
originally constructed. It was ad- 
duced as a specimen of genuine Saxon 
architecture by Mr. King, in his ‘‘ Mo- 
numenta Antiqua,” a circumstance 
which appears to have escaped the 
notice of Mr. Styles, who has dismiss- 
ed this ancient and interesting portion 
of the edifice in a very summary man- 
ner in his architectural description. 
The author speculates rather loosely 
on the architecture of the nave, which 
he conjectures ‘‘corresponded with 
the choir in its internal embellish- 
ment, though erected at the same pe- 
riod with the transept;”’ it would 
be a novel feature in a church, if a 
structure of Norman, or perhaps 
Saxon architecture, should at all cor- 
respond with a building erected in the 
thirteenth century. 

The embellishments consist of seven 
engravings on zinc: a material, which, 
judging from the examples which have 
come under our notice, does not ap- 
pear to be calculated to rival the litho- 


Gent, Mac. Vor. XI. 
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graphic process. The impressions 
have a cloudy appearance, and are 
much overcharged with black. They 
are principally perspective views, and 
are therefore of little value in a scien- 
tific point of view. 

The best is the interior of the choir 
from the south-east chapel. The in- 
side of the belfry forms the subject of 
one of the plates ; it is remarkable as 
being surrounded by an internal screen 
of timber with mullioned openings 
corresponding with the windows. It 
appears to have been richly painted 
and decorated, and when open to the 
choir, as it originally was, must have 
formed a pleasing object. 

The author apologises forthe omission 
of the plate of a rich and, according to 
his brief description, very curious 
chimney -piecé existing in the Abbey 
House. Its absence is to be re- 
gretted, as it would have been more 
valuable than some of the subjects 
which he has delineated. 


The Popular Songs of Ireland. Col- 
lected and Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by T. Crofton Croker, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. xix. 340. 

COLD indeed must be the heart 
that cannot be aroused by this in- 
spiriting volume. The very succession 
of the subjects is sufficient to ensure 
attention and excite sympathy. Every 
one must appreciate the propriety with 
which we are led on from St. Patrick 
to whiskey, through the intermediate 
gradations of the shamrock, and the 
potatoe: and what transit can be 
more natural than that from whiskey 
to the shillelah? In these five symbols 
Ireland lies before us: they are com- 
ponent parts of the abstract idea 
which every man forms of ‘Green 
Erin,”’ and remind us at once of its 
adherence to the ancient faith; its 
natural beauty, freed by the Magna 
Charta of St. Patrick from all vermin 
—save man; its singular admixture 
of poverty and merriment; and the 
hospitality and irrepressible warmth 
of disposition of all ranks of its popu- 
lation: these peculiarities are con- 
jured up by the mere mention of 
“their guardian saint,” ‘“‘ their na- 
tional emblems,”’ “‘ their food,” “‘ their 
drink,” and finally, ‘their favourite 


plaything.” 
3F 
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Mr. Croker has collected the best 
songs upon these enticing subjects, 
and has set them forth with pleasant 
introductions and notes full of mat- 
ter historical, biographical, etymo- 
logical, tragical, comical, and _pas- 
toral. 

These are followed by a collection of 
local songs descriptive of ‘‘ The Groves 
of Blarney,”—‘‘ The Beautiful City,”’ 
—‘The Humours of Donnybrook,” 
and the glories of Killarney, Kilkenny, 
Kinsale, Limerick, Ross, Waterford, 
and other celebrated spots. In the 
choice of these Jocal songs Mr. Croker 
says he was guided by various con- 
siderations. 


‘* First, I deemed it very desirable to 
exhibit as rarities, and also to prove 
how much historical matter respecting 
Ireland lies buried in the libraries of 
England, three specimens of ancient 
local song. I have, therefore, given a 
very remarkable ballad on the entrench- 
ment of New Ross, which was unques- 
tionably composed so early as the 
year 1265, and to the cheerful sound 
of which the walls of that town 
arose nearly six hundred years ago. 
The other two ballads are connected 
with the history of the City of Water- 
ford, and were composed in the ‘reigns 
of Henry the Seventh and Henry 
the Eighth; the former of these ex- 
amples of ‘ rhyme royall,’ is now for 
the first time printed. And here I 
cannot refrain from expressing my deep 
and heartfelt regret that the trans- 
lation of the ballad respecting New 
Ross, which was made by the late 
Mrs. George Maclean — the lamented 
L.E.L.—should be a posthumous pub- 
lication.” 


The other local songs are specimens 
of the convivial, the pastoral, the bur- 
lesque, the slang, and the jocular, all 
which will no doubt have their ad- 
mirers ; but the little space we have 
to bestow shall be given to those in 
the first division —the historical — 
which are more in our way. 

The ballad upon ‘‘ The Entrenchntent 
of Ross”’ will be recognised by many 
of our readers as the same which Sir 
Frederick Madden communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries in the year 
1829. (Vide Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xcrx. part i.p. 69, and Archeolog. 
vol. xx.) ‘It is here prefaced with 
extracts from Sir Frederick’s paper, 
and with some additional remarks 
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upon the history and contents of the 
Harleian MS. No. 913, known as 
*«The Book of Ross or Waterford,’’ from 
which the poem is derived. L.E.L.’s 
translation is not merely interesting 
from the circumstances of its publica- 
tion, to which the editor has alluded, 
but as a spirited version of a highly cu- 
rious relic of the middle ages. The point 
in the poem is that the town council, 
having found that little progress was 
made by paid labourers, called upon 
all the inhabitants to prosecute the 
necessary work of entrenchment. 


‘‘ Vintners, drapers, merchants all, 
Were to labour at the wall, 
From the early morning time 
Till the day was in its prime. 
More than a thousand men, I say, 
Went to the goodly work each day.”’ 


The proceedings of a week are de- 
tailed, each trade taking its turn in 
this labour of love, which was con- 
cluded by the ladies of the town 
thus :— 


‘¢ Then on Sunday came there down 
All the dames of that brave town ; 
Know, good labourers were they, 
But their numbers none may say. 
On the ramparts there were thrown, 
By their fair hands, many a stone ; 
Who had there a gazer been, 
Many a beauty might have seen. 
Many a scarlet mantle too, 

Or of green or russet hue ; 

Many a fair cloak had they, 

And robes dight with colours gay. 
* * * * * * 


Many 4 banner was display’d 

While the work the ladies aid ; 
When their gentle hands had done 
Piling up rude heaps of stone, 

Then they walked the foss along, 
Singing sweet a cheerful song ; 

And returning to the town, 

All these rich dames there sat down : 
Where with mirth and wine and song, 
Pass’d the pleasant hours along. 
Then they said a gate they’d make, 
Call’d ‘ The Ladies,’ for their sake, 
And their prison there should be ; 
Whoso entered straightway he 
Should forego his liberty. 

Lucky doom I ween is his, 

Who a lady’s prisoner is ; 

Light the fetters are to wear 

Of a lady kind and fair.” 


“* The Mayor of Waterford’s Letter,” 
transcribed from a volume in the 
State Paper Office, is a singular poem 
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now first published. The Earl of 
Kildare, having crowned Lambert 
Simnell at Dublin, summoned the 
Waterford people to pay their homage 
to him, which was refused, and in 
the course of the hurly-burly which 
ensued, —after the capture of the 
mock king, but before the submission 
of Dublin,—the Mayor of Waterford, 
‘not daring send messenger to Therle 
of Kyldare, wrote to Walter Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in English ryme,”’ 
the letter of remonstrance which is 
here printed. The following verse 
which fixes the date of the poem to 
1487 may serve as a specimen of 
this Waterford “ rhyme-royall.”’ 


“Tt is a great pitie that ye be deceaved 
By a false priest, that this matter begun, 
And that ye his child asa prince receaved 
A boy, a ladd, an organ-maker is soun, 
Which is now kept in the Tower of Lon- 
don ; 
His keepers there to all men declairing, 
‘This is of Dublin the first crowned 
King.’” 
“The Praise of Waterford,” is a 
etrical history of the city, probably 
written by Patrick Strong, town clerk, 
during the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
The city motto, ‘‘ Urbs intacta manet 
Waterfordia,’”’ conferred upon it by 
Henry the Seventh, in allusion to its 
resistance to Perkin Warbeck, and its 
fidelity to England upon other oc- 
casions, is worked up as a burden to 
this composition, every verse of which 
ends with ‘“‘ Quia tu semper intacta 
manes.” This ballad is found in MS. 
in the State Paper Office in the same 
volume — or what was the same 
volume—for it would seem that it has 
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recently been taken to pieces to favour 
some new arrangement of the papers 
in the office—which contained the 
Mayor’s letter. 

These specimens of historical songs 
make us regret that Mr. Croker’s 
original scheme, which was “‘ to sub- 
mit to the English reader a series of 
songs which would have told the 
history of Ireland from the Battle of 
the Boyne to the present time,” was 
considered by his publisher as too 
hazardous. We hope the success 
of the present volume will convince 
both publisher and editor that the 
public can properly appreciate “ ge- 
nuine contemporary evidences of po- 
pular feeling,” when skilfully put 
forth. 

It seems scarcely fair to part from 
the volume without giving a specimen 
of its lighter contents ; take, therefore, 
the following, which is the most suit- 
able to our space. 

ERIN’S WHISKEY. 
‘* Whilst others sing the joys of wine, 

And high their voices raise, 

For ever shall the theme be mine 

To chaunt old whiskey’s praise. 

Oh! the charming whiskey, 
Erin’s famous whiskey ; 
’Midst all our grief 
It gives relief, 

To know we have good whiskey. 


‘¢ What is it makes our hearts so bold ? 
What makes us love so true ? 
Oh! if in faith the truth be told, 
Dear whiskey gra’, ’tis you, 
Oh! the charming whiskey, 
Erin’s famous whiskey, 
Then bumpers bring, 
And let us sing, 
The joys of Erin’s whiskey.” 





An Answer to the Misrepresentations 
contained in an article on the Life of 
Clarendon in No. cxxiv. of the Quarterly 
Review, by T. H. Lister, Esq.—Sarcasm, 
irony, and the other great artillery of criti- 
cism, should be reserved for the warfare 
which men of ali parties ought to carry on 
against the quack and the pretender. To 
employ them against an author whose 
demerit consists in his not entertaining 
the same political opinions as his re- 
viewer, is equally discreditable and un- 
just ; and in such a case, it is pleasant to 
see a man of talent come forward and 
turn the tables upon his opponent as Mr. 
Lister has done. We have already given 
our testimony in favour of the Life of 
Clarendon; and are pleased to have an 


opportunity not merely of reiterating our 
opinion, but of adding that Mr. Lister 
has successfully vindicated his work 
against the judgment of the reviewer in 
the Quarterly. The number was a parti- 
cularly unfortunate one, for it also con- 
tained that shallow review of Mr. Lou- 
don’s Arboretum which has been already 
exposed in our pages. 

Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight. 
With the Adventures of the Author in 
search of them. By Abraham Elder, Esq. 
—It was with considerable satisfaction 
that we read the announcement of these 
Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight. 
We were glad to find a Legendary Anti- 
quary, like charity, beginning at home, 
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Mr. Crofton Croker had expressed his 
belief that in another century no traces 
of English fairies would remain, ex- 
cept those which exist in the works of 
Shakspeare, and his contemporaries ; and 
in his letter to the learned Dr. William 
Grimm, prefixed to the third volume of 
his “ Irish Fairy Legends,’’ had recorded 
the few traces of fairyism which his in- 
dustry had collected, during a constant 
inquiry after them for nearly three years. 

On the other hand, Mr. Keightley in 
his Fairy Mythology (vol. ii. p. 117) 
stated his impression that ‘‘ the belief in 
fairies is by no means extinct in England, 
and that in districts, if there be any such, 
where steam-engines, cotton-mills, mail- 
coaches,* and similar exorcists, have not 
yet penetrated, numerous legends might 
be collected. Indeed, we heard of many 
individuals who abounded in stories, but 
the difficulty of getting persons unaccus- 
tomed to writing, to sit down to narrate 
on paper is almost impossible.’? And it 
would seem, judging from the absence 
of all inedited legends from this division 
of Mr. Keightley’s work, that he found 
the difficulty of which he complained 
converted into an impossibility. 

Mr. Thoms, who next trod the tempt- 
ing field of fairy lore, in the introduction to 
his Lays and Legends (page viii), observed, 
that to “rescue the scattered legends of 
our father-land from the destroying hand 
of Time, is one of the principal objects of 
our little work, and one in which we 
most earnestly implore the assistance of 
our readers.’’ 

Whether this call was not responded to, 
or Mr. Thoms’ intention of devoting a 
considerable portion of his work to the 
Legends of England was frustrated by 
the circumstances which led to its sus- 
pension, is matter of little moment ; the 
result was the same, the legends of Eng- 
land remain as yet ungarnered. As we 
believe, however, it is that gentleman’s 
intention to resume at a very early period 
the publication of his ‘‘ Lays and Le- 
gends,”’ we hope to see these relics of an 
age of romance carefully gathered up be- 
fore they are entirely swept away by the 
utilitarian besom of the age. 

But to the book before us, which, we 
regret to say, has greatly disappointed us 
—not because we have any doubt as to the 
genuineness of the legends which it con- 
tains, but because they do not come up 
to our expectations in value, or in num- 
ber; and we confess, remembering what 
the ingenious author of the ‘‘ Sabean 





* And Mr. Keightley might now add 
Rail-roads, all that were wanting to jus- 
tify us in designating the present time, 
not the golden but the cast iron age. 


Review.—Legends of the Isle of Wight. 
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Researches” had said to Mr. Croker on 
the subject of the Isle of the Wight, as a 
refuge of fairyism, and as a spot in which 
Shakspeare (visiting it perhaps as a 
strolling comedian) might have found all 
his fairy scenery, we had hoped to have 
found in a volume dedicated to a history 
of its traditions, ‘‘ metal more attractive.” 
‘¢ The Hermit’s Cave,” as it is one of the 
longest, so it is one of the best stories in 
the book, and there is something very 
impressive in that of ‘‘ The Iron Chest.” 

Mr. Abraham Elder promises us a se- 
cond volume, and we hope in spite of all 
all we have said, that he will keep his 
promise ; and, as a proof of our since- 
rity, we will tell him how to make his 
second volume far more valuable than his 
first,—the rule indeed is a very short one. 
Let him give his authorities, and eschew 
all attempts at humour. 

Two Essays: 1. An Inquiry into the 
nature of the Numerical Contractions 
Sound in some MSS. of Boetius on Geome- 
try; II. Notes on Early Calendars. By 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.S.A. 8vo. 
—This is a valuable appendix to the Rara 
Mathematica, which we noticed in Feb. 
p- 174, and like that collection, unfolds 
many curiosities of ancient science. TRe 
second article, Notes on early Calendars, 
or Almanacs, is the same which has been 
published in Knight’s ‘* Companion to 
the British Almanac,” for the present 
year. It relates chiefly to Almanacs of 
more ancient date than those which have 
recently been described in our Magazine : 
to suchas were never printed, but of which 
several specimens are extant in our MS. 
libraries. The author remarks that prog- 
nostications of the weather were very old 
matters of reproach.—‘‘ Astronomyers 
also aren at ere whittes ende: of that was 
calculed of the clymat the contrye (con- 
trary) thei fyndeth ;’’ and he states that 
he has for some months tested the ‘* Al- 
manac and Prognostication’’ of Leonard 
Digges, temp. Eliz. in comparison with 
our two celebrated weather almanacs now 
current, and, on the average, has found 
it to be quite as ‘‘ neare the marke” as 
either of them. 


The Year Book of Facts in Science 
and Art. By the Editor of The Arcana 
of Science. 12mo. This is a well-con- 
densed assemblage, in the form of a 
common-place book, of ‘‘ the most im- 
portant discoveries and improvements of 
the past year,” arranged under the several 
heads of Mechanics, Natural Philosophy, 
Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and 
Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, As- 
tronomy, Meteorology, and Geography. 
The materials are unexceptionable in 
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point of utility and interest ; and the edi- 
tor has evinced his skill in their selection, 
arrangement, and condensation. It is a 
very useful service rendered to the scien- 
tific inquirer to collect together into one 
portable volume, arranged and indexed, 
all the most striking results elicited du- 
ring the year by our various learned so- 
cieties and multifarious periodical publica- 
tions. One objection might be made, 
though it is an unimportant one, to the 
title and professions of the work,—we 
mean that all its rich contents are the 
produce of one year. More correctly 
speaking, they are the honey which our 
literary bee has gathered from the scien- 
tific journals and reports of the last year, 
though in many cases they give results 
which it has taken many years to perfect. 
The editor, however, with some show of 
reason, claims for the year 1838 ‘to be 
chronicled as the annus mirabilis of 
science ; for who can point to so brilliant 
an epoch in her annals as the year in 
which are recorded the crossing of the 
Atlantic ocean by steam power; the 
discovery of the North.west passage; 
and the determination of the parallax of 
the fixed stars; with innumerable other 
results which have long exercised the 
ingenuity of man, or were ‘never dreamt 
of in our philosophy’? The work re- 
quires onlyto be known, to receive that en- 
couragement which will induce the editor 
to persevere in his useful task. Its fron- 
tispiece contains the head and birth-place 
of the indefatigable and amiable Dr. 
Bowditch, the American translator of 
La Place. 





The Huguenots, atale of the French Pro- 
testants. By the Author of the Gipsey, &c. 
3vols. We have read these volumes with 
the attention which their merit and the 
fame of the author justly demanded. They 
are written in a more manly taste, and 
more correct language and style, than 
almost any of the rival productions of the 
press. The story itself is of interest, 
and makes a judicious basis or platform 
for the fictitious narrative to rest on. 
Originality of character is not to be ex- 
pected ; but a proper and pleasing con- 
trast and diversity should be afforded; 
and natural incidents, and well-selected 
situations to aid their development. This 
Mr. James has done. The introduction 
of Maitre Jerome Reignet, the Scapin 
of the French comedy, is happy, and gives 
a liveliness and comic spirit to the narra- 
tive. The heroine La belle Clemence 
possesses virtues which ennoble her 
beauty, and makes it worthy of our 
admiration. The hero Albert is drawn 
with such attention to truth and nature, 
that he might be considered a personage 


of real history. We are less satisfied 
with the portrait of Louis XIV. Having 
formed our own conception from the 
pages of historic truth, it becomes very 
difficult to add any fictitious touches that 
will satisfy the mind, and blend them- 
selves with our former belief. It was a dif- 
ficult character to add to and paraphrase ; 
and we certainly think the artificial hauteur 
and coldness and stateliness of Louis is 
not sufficiently maintained in action, 
(although the author himself frequently 
reminds us of it in his description) and 
his sending for La belle Clemence on his 
marriage with Made. de Maintenon, is we 
think, not at all in character, and highly 
improbable. Indeed we should have 
thought the whole incident of the marriage 
better omitted, and some other circum- 
stance brought forward in its stead, to 
assist the development of the plot. Mr. 
James is wrong also in his description of 
the person of Louis. He was below the 
average height in stature, though his the- 
atrical strut and regal air seemed to act 
like refraction, in giving him an artificial 
elevation. 

We have no more faults to find, ex- 
cept that perhaps through the whole the 
narrative moves a little too slowly ; espe- 
cially in the first volume ; but as the plot 
thickens and the incidents become more 
important and interesting, the animation 
of style and manner increase with them, 
and the whole of the third volume presents 
asuccession of striking adventures narrated 
with great spirit and taste. We must beg 
however to say, that in one passage (i. e. 
vol. iii. p. 167) which mentions the chap- 
ters of the Bible that the dying priest se- 
lected for his edification, and the cause of 
the preference he gave to these above 
others, we differ from our author most 
widely: nor has he even touched upon 
these parts of Scripture—or that portion 
of the Divine Revelation, on which we 
under similar circumstances should alone 
desire to rest: but the further discussion 
of the subject is not suitable. 





Help to the Reading of the Bible. By 
B. E. Nicholls, M@.A.—A work like this, 
which, in a small compass, discusses a 
vast variety of matter, and abounds in 
references and quotations and arguments 
in the most condensed form, is not 
adapted to afford extracts ; itself being an 
abridgment of more copious volumes and 
more extensive elucidations ; but it is not 
the less a work deserving the thanks of 
the young divine, the biblical student, 
and of every one anxious to have a safe 
guide and assistant in his theological 
studies and his acquaintance with the 
Bible. It is also well adapted to be a 
class-book at schools. 
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The Lost Evidence. By Hannah D. 
Burdon. 3 vols.—We are very happy to 
be able to bestow high praise on this work 
of fiction. The charactes are vigorously 
and boldly drawn; the incidents, with 
some exceptions, well designed ; the nar- 
rative is maintained so as to keep curiosity 
alive, and the whole is written in good 
taste and in correct and pleasing lan- 
guage. Perhaps some persons may think 
that Ogle’s confidence in Lord Dacre is 
such as, under the circumstances of the 
case, no sane and healthy mind would 
bestow ; and that his submission to be es- 
teemed guilty when he knew his innocence, 
is also hardly compatible with the feelings, 
unless in some way perverted and weak- 
ened. Perhaps also, towards the close of 
the story, the chances turn up too much 
and too often in Lord Dacre’s favour. 
But be this criticism right or wrong, it is 
not meant to detract from the general merit 
of the work, which shows that the author 
possesses such skill in exhibiting the pas- 
sions under the various stormy influences 
that agitate them, such vivid powers of 
description, and such happiness also in 
touching on the softer and simpler pas- 
sages of life, as to predict that she will 
obtain no ignoble station among her con- 
temporaries ; let her write at once with 
confidence and care. 


Tranquil Hours ; Poems by Mrs. Edward 
Thomas.—We should say of these poems, 
that they show a poetical conception and 
feeling, and a good ear for the harmony 
of versification. The subjects are pleasing, 
and the sentiments elegant and appro- 
priate. We will find room for one of the 
shorter poems. 


FAREWELL, 


4* Farewell, my sweet and sunny home, 
Tho’ change and trial be my lot, 

Where’er my wayward footsteps roam, 
Thou’ lt never, never be forgot. 


‘¢ Should pleasure’s captivating dance 
Allure me in her magic ring, 
While it all other hearts entrance, [en- 
trances] 
One thought, sweet home, to thee I'll 
fling. 
“* Should melody’s enchanting song 
Seize on my fascinated ear, 
While it the powerful spell prolong, 
[Z. prolongs, ] 
I’ll give to thee, sweet home, a tear. 
“Should I be wreck’d on the rude sea, 
Cast naked on the friendly beach, 
My first, my only thought, would be, 
My dear, my still loved home to reach. 
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‘¢ Or in the battle’s dreadful strife, 
Be left with none to pity me, 
Still to the latest spark of life, 
Dear cherish’d home, I’ll long for thee ! 


‘Yes, yes, thou well-remember’d spot, 
I’ll give to thee my latest sigh ; 
When wearied with my outcast lot, 
I’ll turn again to thee to die. 


‘« Ecstatic thought ! the same blest spot 
’ That felt my infant bounding tread, 
When life’s deceptions are forgot, 

Shall friendly hide my aching head. 


“« Perchance the flower I planted there, 
In young hope’s joyous bloom, 
Escaped the blight of my despair, 
Shall shade my lonely tomb.’’ 


The author must now permit us, in all 
friendly feeling towards her, to observe to 
her that there are grave faults to be found 
in the volume, and some even in the Poem 
we have quoted. False grammar cannot 
be forgiven; nor in the Jast stanza 
should the metre have been changed with- 
out reason, 

P. . 7.— 

‘*The hollow moaning of the plaining 
wind, 

Was consonant to her dejected mind.” 


If the wind moaus, it also plains. The 
expression then is tautologous. The se- 
cond line is weak and languid. 

P. 19.— 

‘* Sudden his eye flash’d with demoniac 
light’; 

His arm descended rapidly to strike.’’ 
This is no rhyme. 

P. 25.—* I have not the Pandcea to my 
woe.’’ The accent being placed on the 
second syllable, contrary to usage, makes 
this line unpleasing. There are other 
expressions also we could point out; as 
p- 18.—‘‘Her small white hand lay 
crouch’d on his.’’ P. 20.—‘ The gig- 
gling zephyrs.”” P.68.—‘‘ A frantic tear 
dims the upraised eye.’? We need not 
proceed in a task that is always un- 
pleasing to us—of enumerating faults, 
which from haste must have escaped the 
author’s attention. We advise her to 
give her volume a severe and vigilant re- 
view herself ; sparing nothing that is in- 
correct in expression, or false in thought, 
or weak in language, or inharmonious in 
the measure. She will be amply repaid, 
by the great improvement which she will 
find in the composition of her future 
poems; let her set about the task not 
despondingly, nor reluctantly, but, as be- 
comes all poets, in hope and under Apol - 
lo’s favour. 
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The Reign of Lochrin; a Poem.—The 
subject of this poem is not of a nature to 
interest our feelings, and the execution 
does not satisfy our taste. We will point 
out one or two objectional and anti-poeti- 
cal forms of speech, viz. 

** And though her eyes leave in the soul a 
smart.” 

The following lines formed entirely of 
monosyllables, are very inharmonious. 


“ But stand to win, or mid the foe dig deep 
your graves,” 


and, 
* Look on his grave, as if now all for her lay 
there.”’ 


This stanza is composed as it were in 
detiance of all regular metre— 


‘‘ But alas! for him! it cannot be so ! 
They mark who he is, and cry—‘all is 
o’er.’ 
Then burst up the hill, loud rushing they 
go, (fore. 
And bear like a flood, all they meet be- 
Now look on the chief—he trembles not 
more, [hear ; 
But still bravely stands, their coming to 
Look on him again, and say how he bore. 
Alas! I can see but the cold rock there, 
The hero is gone, and I know not how, nor 
where. 


The whole Poem is in want of a severe 
critical revisal. 


The Wreath of Wild Flowers from New 
England. By Frances S. Osgood.— 
This volume commences with a Tragedy 
called Elfrida—Mason’s Elfrida—but, un- 
like Mason’s, Mrs. Osgood’s cries out, 

- heigh ho ! 
I would this royal banquet were well over ; 
My heart that would beat high with hope is 


cold, e : 
And still and dark, and passionless—heigh ho! 
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In the Poem called the ‘ Welcoming 
Wood,’’ we have, 


‘* My own beloved home I left, 
Fearless of my future care, 

I left (how could I? thus bereft) 
My precious mother weeping there.” 


Again, 


‘‘Oh! England! strange and cold to me, 
When first my footsteps trod thy shore ; 
I felt I'd give the world to be 
With mother, and at home once more.”’ 


Home, or the Months, a Poem for Do- 
mestic Life. By John Player.—This poem 
is respectable in its execution, though 
we think it too long, and not enough va- 
ried by illustrations and portraits taken 
from history or society, which would 
relieve the long series of description, and 
give a spirit and animation to the whole 
composition. Sometimes the author 
seems to sleep, as when he writes, 

The lofty cuckoo tells his thrice told tale, 
Tautology applauds his ancient note.” 
Again, 
‘*While Luscinia trails her varying 
notes.”’ 
Though in a few lines after the author has 
given the proper accentuation : 


“ There by Luscinia’s sweetly warbling tribe.” 


The following moral image is not de- 
signed with any great delicacy of expres- 
sion. 

“From pen where broken lath admits his 


e 
A blaring calf protrudes himself awhile.” 


In days like these, when such shoals of 
poetical volumes are constantly appearing, 
it should be the author’s ambition, as it 
would tend to his fame, to distinguish 
himself by superior correctness of ex- 
pression and selection of thought and 
imagery. 





FINE 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The collection of pictures included in 
this, the first of our Spring exhibitions of 
the works of modern British artists, is, 
we think, one of more than average merit. 
If, among the number, a large proportion 
is to be discovered which are somewhat 
crude and inartificial, it is to be recol- 
lected that the establishment was founded 
expressly for the sake of assisting the 
young aspirant to eminence in his arduous 
vocation by making manifest to him, 
through that effective medium, compa- 
rison,— 


ARTS. 


—— “quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid 
utile, quid non”— 


in the fascinating art of design. Of this 
class of contributions there is, however, 
certainly not so preponderating a mass 
this year as there has been on many for- 
mer occasions ; while, of the performances 
of more practised hands, specimens of a 
very masterly description are to be found. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our 
deep and sincere regret to see again 
brought forward so many large and highly 
elaborated pictures which have been be- 
fore exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
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to know that they are still suffered by 
those who have the means of possessing 
themselves of things so agreeable to con- 
template, to hang upon the hands of the 
respective artists. An absence of this 
encouragement has been witnessed and 
deplored now for several years past by 
every real lover of genius and intellectual 
refinement. But we still cherish the hope 
we have again and again expressed—that 
the magnates of the land will, before long, 
see the policy of coming forward as it be- 
hoves them to do, and rescuing our native 
school from the state of neglect into which 
it is so rapidly sinking. We could further 
wish that some of our critical brethren, 
whether artists or otherwise, would con- 
vey their strictures on art in an undevi- 
ating tone of moderation. They have no 
conception of the injury they inflict by 
pursuing the sterner course. Art is a 
tender plant, and, like the choice exotic 
of the conservatory, requires the mildest 
treatment. Without this it pines and 
droops, and its existence becomes doubt- 
ful. Positive harshness is fatal to it. 

The pictures exhibited this year amount 
to 427: there are, besides, eight or ten 
pieces of sculpture. We proceed to no- 
tice a few of the most prominent :— 

No. 58. Zhe Fountain of Fallacy. J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A.—To those who 
would contemplate it otherwise than as a 
subject of purely imaginative fiction, this 
composition must, indeed, present a com- 
bination of matter not a little embarass- 
ing. Such, however, is its character, and 
we have seen no work of the master in 
which his powers have been more suc- 
cessfully developed. The picture is of 
the same golden hue as we have been ac. 
customed to meet with in all Mr. Tur- 
ner’s later productions, though perhaps 
not quite in equal excess, as many people 
are disposed to consider it. The play of 
the fountain is admirably represented ; 
while the management of the scenery in 
the distance, which is altogether of a fairy- 
like character, or, in other words, indis- 
tinct and undefined, is eminently effective. 
The test of Mr. Turner’s excellence in the 
distribution of colour is to be found in 
the engraving from his pictures, which 
would appear to be almost or quite une- 
qualled in the same style of art. 

No. 16. Filatrice Sorrentina. J. In- 
skipp.-—We have here another imagina- 
tive work, and it is one that is well enti- 
tled to hang in company with the ‘‘ Bri- 
tish Claude ’’—our great master of per- 
spective. In the construction of this 
picture, the artist has satisfied himself 
with the slenderest possible materials. 
Yet it must be admitted that he has turned 
those which the subject afforded to excel- 
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lent account. The predominating colour, 
namely, that which he has given to the 
drapery, is a cold ultramarine blue: there 
is, in fact, scarcely a particle of warm tint 
in the composition ; yet the ensemble tells 
with so much effect, as to rivet the atten- 
tion of the spectator in spite of the glow- 
ing performances with which it is sur- 
rounded. The shadow on the upper part 
of the beautifully expressive face of the 
‘* Filatrice’’ is thought by some to be 
unnecessary; but it is this principally 
that imparts to the picture so extraordi- 
nary an effect of sunshine. Others can- 
not account for the presence of the shadow, 
and would have had a cap or a bonnet 
placed on the head of the fair Italian ; but 
it is better, perhaps, that they should 
imagine it produced by some object not 
introduced, than that Mr. Inskipp should 
have done that to satisfy critics so precise 
which would inevitably have spoiled the 
picture. Examples of the exercise of far 
more striking instances of pictorial license 
are to be met with in half the works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and other eminent 
masters. 

No. 35. The Warren Bank. F. R. 
Lez, R.A.—This artist never fails to im- 
press the spectator with a strong, and, 
we doubt not, a very just idea of the strict 
accuracy of the scenery embodied in his 
landscapes. Such is generally the con- 
viction of our own minds, and, as what 
we conceive to be literal transcripts from 
the great book of nature, we, accordingly, 
appreciate them highly. Some may be of 
opinion that he indulges a little too much 
in a style of colouring applicable to a 
period of the year when the woods and 
the meadows, of which he treats princi- 
pally, assume their gayest and therefore, 
as they conceive, least poetical apparel. 
The bright greens of May are, it must be 
allowed, less calculated to touch the heart 
and awaken the softer sympathies of which 
it is susceptible, than the autumnal tints 
of October, that tell of the fall of the leaf 
and the near approach of winter. It is 
further urged, that in Mr. Lee’s land- 
scapes, we may look in vain for the tone 
which has rendered Wilson’s name so 
celebrated. There may be something in 
all this worthy of an artist’s considera- 
tion; but, as regards the work here se- 
lected for the short notice we have to 
bestow upon it, there cannot, at all events, 
be two opinions. It is nature itself. 
There are several other pictures by the 
same gentleman, all of which possess great 
merit. 

No. 106. The Stile; No. 107. Crossing 
the Brook; No. 114. Killarney. — T. 
Creswick.—This artist lays his colours 
very sparingly, and it is doubtful whe- 
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ther his works will stand the test of time ; 
but, in point of execution, they are very 
beautiful, as these three specimens abun- 
dantly testify. A little more tone would, 
however, abundantly do them no harm. 
No. 203. The Waters of Elle. W. 
Erry, R.A.—One of the Artist’s most 
fascinating little pictures. It is in all 
respects unexceptionable ; but, as a spe- 
men of fine colouring and finish, it is 
entitled to especial attention. For Etty, 
who is capable of so much, it is, indeed, 
but a trifle; yet the true lover of art 
might dwell upon it for hours together 
with feelings of gratification, and few can 
part with it, we should conceive, without— 


“ leaving a longing lingering look behind.” 


No. 65. A Dutch Family. W.Stmp- 
son. The child is admirable, but the 
mother is deficient in beauty both of fea- 
ture and expression; and this defect is 
not compensated for by any particular 
interest attaching to the subject. The 
colouring, however, is good, while the 
execution is still better, and, as a whole, 
the composition is certainly one of the 
most attractive in the room. 

No. 182. Dutch Boats. E.W. Cooke. 
—The works of this artist combine all 
that is excellent in paintings of the class 
to which they belong. His knowledge of 
drawing, perspective, colour, and effect 
are equally conspicuous in every thing he 
does. He is also well aware of the im- 
portant truth, that ars est celare artem, 
and, unlike many of his brethren, both in 
and out of the Academy, he is careful to 
give his works the proper toning, so that 
in contemplating their beauties the spec- 
tator may not be kept constantly in mind 
of the material of which they are com- 
posed. It is, we believe, a great mistake 
to suppose that this quality is to be pro- 
duced by what is called ‘‘ the mellowing 
hand of Time.”’ 

Besides those which we have noticed, 
there are also clever pictures by the two 
LanpstErs; Jones, R.A.; Knieut, 
A.R.A.; Mrs. C. Pearson; Lance; 
Hart, A.R.A.; RotTHweEt_L; Scrorz ; 
Uwins, RA.; Stark; Mrs. Carpren- 
TER; Geppes, A.R.A.; and many 
others. The Sculpture department in- 
cludes some pleasing specimens by Messrs. 
Lucas, MarsHa.tt, Loven, Scourar, 
and Puysic. 

PANORAMAS OF ROME. 

Mr. Burford has opened two Panoramas 
of Rome, from drawings taken by him- 
self in 1837; and they are two of the 
most interesting and attractive examples 
of this style of art which have been seen 
in London for many years. The one is 

Gent. Maa, Vor. XI. 
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of Modern Rome, the other of the Coli- 
seum and part of the Ancient City. In 
the former, the rich tone of colour in the 
buildings, contrasting finely with the sur- 
rounding mountains and Italian sky, fur- 
nishes every facility for artistical effect’; 
and Mr. Burford has amply availed him- 
self of the opportunity thus afforded. The 
whole composition is rich and beautiful. 
To this, when we add the pleasure derived 
from the association of ideas with all the 
prominent objects on the scene before us 
—the temples of every classic memory, 
and themselves the lasting memorials of 
the most extraordinary times and men— 
it is impossible to contemplate this splen- 
did performance without feelings of more 
than common gratification. 





Coinage.—A very beautiful model has 
been executed by Mr. Wyon, the chief 
engraver to the Mint, for the reverse of 
the new five-sovereign piece. It repre- 
sents the British Lion, passant, accompa- 
nied by our young Queen, who extends 
her sceptre before him. There is a sim- 
plicity and beauty in the composition, 
which cannot fail to be justly appreciated, 
as affording additional evidence of our 
masterly artist’s skill in the die. 





NELSON MEMORIAL. 

The designs of the competitors for the 
Nelson Memorial, 124 in number, have 
been publicly exhibited at Mr. Rainy’s 
gallery in Regent-street, the three prizes 
having been previously assigned by the 
Committee. It is generally agreed that 
the designs, on the whole, betray a la- 
mentable deficiency of invention, and that 
by far the larger majority are conceived 
without adequate reference to the intended 
site (the vast area of Trafalgar-square) or 
to the surrounding buildings. The first 
premium was adjudged by the Committee 
to the proposition of W. Railton, archi- 
tect, for a fluted Corinthian column, 174 
feet high, on a pedestal ornamented with 
reliefs, and surmounted by a statue 17 feet 
high. This design can, of course, make 
no pretension to originality; and besides 
is open to various other objections. The 
second prize is that of a sculptor, Mr. E. 
H. Baily, R.A. It has been generally 
admired for its classical grace, consisting 
of a groupe of three colossal figures, and 
a triumphal procession of Neptune and 
other marine deities encircling the pe- 
destal. It would be an exceedingly beau- 
tiful work within a temple ; but its size 
would be very insignificant in the great 
area of Trafalgar-square, at the same time 
that its execution in even the proposed 
dimensions would be exceedingly ex- 
pensive (in marble a in bronze 

3 
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30,0007.) The third prize is assigned to 
a joint design of Mr. Charles Fowler, 
architect, and Mr. R. W. Sievier, sculp- 
tor. This erection is proposed to be 120 
feet; a statue of Nelson is placed on a 
pedestal adorned with rostra and a variety 
of other appropriate ornaments, and seated 
against its four fronts are colossal statues 
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of Britannia, Caledonia, Hibernia, and 
Neptune. Estimate 25,000/. 

The Committee have subsequently re- 
solved to return all the designs, leaving it 
to the several candidates and to others, 
to alter and amend the old, or furnish 
new ones, and submit them to a fresh 
selection. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Lorp Duruam’s Report to Her Ma- 
jesty, on the Affairs of British North Ame- 
rica. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Narrative [on his Administration in 
Canada]. By Sir Francis B. Heap, 
Bart. 8vo. 12s. 

A Reply to the Report of the Earl of 
Durham. Bya Colonist. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Lives of Scottish Writers. By Davip 
Irvine, LL.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 

The Life of John Duke of Marlborough. 
By Cuartes Bucke. (Family Library, 
vol. 67.) 12mo. 5s. 

Lives of English Poets, vol. I. By 
Rosert BELt, esq. (Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
vol. 112.) feap. 8vo. 6s. 

The Works of Doctor Donne, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, in 1619—1631. With a Me- 
moir of his Life. By the Rev. Henry 
Atrorp, M.A. 6 vols. 8vo. 37. 12s. 


Travels, Topography, &c. 

The Idler in Italy, by Lady BLEssinG- 
TON. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Peru as itis. By Dr. A. Smitru. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

The Book of the Grand Junction Rail- 
way. By Tuomas Roscoe. 8vo. 14s. 

Divinity. 

Essays on some of the Dangers to 
Christian Faith, which may arise from 
the teaching or the conduct of its Profes- 
sors; with three Discourses. By Ricuarp 
Wuate y, M.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
8vo. 10s. , 

America, and the American Church. 
By the Rev. Henry Caswatt, M.A. 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at Chester. By the 
Rev. C. B. Tayter, M.A. 8vo. 8s, 


Poetry. 


Richelieu; a Play. By Sir E. L. Bu- 
WER. 8vo. 5s. 

Prothanasia, and other Poems. 
Tuomas WADE. 2s. 


Novels, &c. 


The Cabinet Minister. By Mrs, Gone. 
3 vols, 31s, 6d, 


By 


Trials of the Heart. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Alfred Morland, the Would-be Travel- 
ler. fcap. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 


Law. 
Practice of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court. By R. ALLEN. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
BLaxtanp’s Code of English Law. 
royal 8vo. 248. 
Stewart on the Rights of Persons, 
from Blackstone. 8vo. 20s. 


By Mrs, Bray. 


Science. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Vol. XIV, part 1. 4to. 18s. 

Tables of Logarithms. (Published by 
the Useful Knowledge Society.) 3s. 

Year Book of Facts in Science and Art. 
feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Catalogue of the Scientific Books in the 
Library of the Royal Society. 8vo. 15s. 

Dynamics: or a Treatise on Motion. 
By SamvurEt Earnsnaw, M.A. @vo. 14s. 

Physical and Fossil Geology. By F. J. 
FRANCIS. post 8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on Probability. By Tuos. 
GatLtoway, M.A. F.R.S. (From the 
Encyc. Britann.) post 8vo. 6s. 

Lectures on Astronomy, delivered at 
King’s College, London. By the Rev. 
Henry Mosecey, M.A. F.R.S. 8vo. 
5s. Gd. 

Lectures on Natural Philosophy: for 
Young Persons. First Series. By Mon- 
TAGUE Lyon Puituips. 5s. 

A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines. By ANDREW Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 17. 10s. 


Philosophy, Classics, &c. 
The New Cratylus ; or Contributions 


to a more accurate knowledge of the Greek 
Language. By J. W. Donatpson, M.A. 
17s. 


Fasciculus Carminum stylo Lucretiano 
scriptorum, auctoribus Etonensibus, T. 
Gray, J. Kearse, R. Smitn, G. Frere. 


8vo. 4s. 4to. 7s. Gd. 

Selections from Pindar, according to 
the text of Boeckh; with explanatory 
arguments and English notes. By W.G. 
Cooxestey, M.A, one of the Assistant 
Masters of Eton. 8yo. 5s, 
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M.A. Plauti Aulularia. Ad fidem Co- 
dicum in Bibl. Mus. Brit. &c. notisque et 
Glossario instruxit Jacopus HiLpyarp, 
A.M. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Fine Arts. 


The Art of Painting in Oil and Fresco. 
By J. L.F. Merimeer. Edited by W.B.S. 
TAYLOR. post 8vo. 12s. 

On Painting in Water Colours. By D. 
Cox. oblong 4to. 30s. 


Preparing for Publication. 


Geological Observations made during 
the Voyage of H. M. Ship Beagle, on the 
Volcanic Islands of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans, &c. By Coartes Darwin- 
M.A. F.R.S. Sec. G.S. &e. 

Observations in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. By Sir Joun HerscueE tt, Bart. 
F.R.S. 

Physiological and Anatomical Re- 
searches. By Joun Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 
&c. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Collected Works of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, F.R.S. &c. Edited by his Brother 
Joun Davy, M.D. To appear in suc- 
cessive volumes (not exceeding ten). 

An Account of some very early Re- 
searches on the Tides. By J.O. Hat- 
LIWELL, esq. F.S.A. 

A New Translation of Géethe’s Faust. 


By J. Brrcn, esq. royal octavo, with 
Retszch’s twenty-nine illustrations. 


Her Majesty has granted a pension of 
2007. a year to Colonel Gurwood, the 
laborious collector and editor of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Despatches. 

The Council of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy have awarded the Cunningham 
medal, given for the most important 
paper on Physics communicated to the 
Society during the three years ending 
March 1838, to Dr. Apjohn, for his 
essay on a new method of investigating 
the Specific Heats of the Gases. 

Two prizes of 70/. and 80/. respect- 
ively having been announced some time 
since to be given by a benevolent indi- 
vidual, on behalf of the Philanthropic 
Society, St. George’s-fields, for essays 
on the subject of ‘‘the two great and 
moral evils exemplified in the lives of the 
English people—viz. Drunkenness, and 
Cruelty to Animals, as produced by in- 
ordinate competition in trade generally, 
but especially in the sale of spirituous 
liquors, and to be remedied by a religious 
education, to which they have themselves 
hitherto proved a powerful obstruction,” 
have been adjudged, the first to the Rev. 
Robert Whytehead, B.A., late incumbent 
of St. Peter’s, Ipswich, and the second to 
Mr. H. T, J. Macnamara, of London, 
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The first of the prize essays, which is 
written in a truly Christian, but at the 
same time in a most ,searching and 
uncompromising spirit, is now being 
printed by the Philanthropic Society, 
and will be published under the title of 
‘The claims of Christian Philanthropy ; 
or, the duties of a Christian Government, 
with respect to Moral and Religious 
Education ; and the manner in which its 
beneficial effects are counteracted by in- 
ordinate competition in trade, producing 
Inhumanity and Intemperance.’’ 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the 
Memorial of the Martyrs, holden on the 
31st of June, the following Resolutions 
were unanimously carried. 1. That the 
Memorial of Cranmer, Ridley and Lati- 
mer, be a Church near the spot, which 
shall be commemorative, chiefly by ex- 
ternal decorations, of the three Martyred 
Prelates. 2. That the Committee, of 
whom five shall be a quorum, shall be 
authorised to obtain an eligible site, to 
advertise for plans, and to adopt such 
other measuresas shall benecessary for car- 
rying into effect the previous resolution. 
3. That the Committee be authorised to 
select, out of the plans sent in, three to be 
submitted for a final choice of a public 
meeting of subscribers. 

At a Convocation holden on the 6th of 
March, for the purpose of electing a 
Vinerian Scholar in the room of Mr. 
Denison, of All Souls, recently elected 
to a fellowship on the foundation, the 
candidates were—Mr. Smith, Michel 
Scholar of Queen’s; and Mr. Trower, 
Scholar of Balliol—both first-class men. 
The numbers were:—For Mr. Smith, 
133 ; for Mr. Trower, 59; and the former 
gentleman was immediately admitted by 
the Vice-Chancellor.—Mr.A.W. Haddan, 
B.A. has been elected Theological Scho- 
lar, and Mr. J. A. Dale, B.A. Mathe- 
matical Scholar, on the Johnson Founda- 
tion. Mr. Dale has also been elected to 
the University Mathematical Scholarship. 
Mr. R. R. W. Lingen, one of Dean Ire- 
land’s Scholars, has been elected to the 
University Scholarship forthe Encourage- 
ment of Latin Literature. 

Dr. Buckland’s valuable collection of 
fossil remains, and the truly splendid 
collection of mineralogical specimens 
lately presented to the University by Dr. 
Richard Simmons of Christ Church, are 
now made accessible to the public. They 
are deposited in the Clarendon Building 
in Broad Street, which, after the new 
Printing House was built, was converted 
to various academic purposes,as Offices and 
lecture-rooms ; and apartments were as- 
signed for the accommodation of Dr, 
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Buckland’s class. His geological col- 
lection was removed from the Ashmolean 
Museum, in 1833, together with the old 
mineralogical specimens that had been 
collected there ; and the latter building 
then underwent great improvement, and 
its contents were more advantageously 
displayed. The Geological and Minera- 
logical Museum, however, has hitherto 
been chiefly accessible to the Professors’ 
pupils and private friends. At length a 
Curator has been appointed, who attends 
three days every week, and exhibits the 
new Museum to members of the University 
and their friends gratuitously: other 
visitors are admitted on the trifling pay- 
ment of sixpence from each person. No 
doubt this arrangement will be learned 
with satisfaction, by scientific persons in 
all parts of the country, who have heard 
of the treasures amassed by Dr. Buck- 
land. They are under the care of Mr. 
Pillinger, who has been for many years 
assistant to Professor Daubeny, in his 
chemical experiments and lectures. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Chancellor’s two gold medals, 
for the best classical scholars among 
the commencing Bachelors of Arts of the 
present year, have been adjudged to 
Arthur Shelly Eddis, and John Gorham 
Maitland, both of Trinity College. 

G. H. Ainger, and William Wilson, 
both of St. John’s College, have been 
elected University Scholars on the Rey. 
Dr. Bell’s foundation. 

Eton, March 16. The examination for 
the Duke of Newcastle’s Scholarship and 
medal terminated. There were 31 can- 
didates ; Mr. Henry John Hotham, son 
of the late Adm. Sir Henry Hotham, has 
been elected Scholar; and the medal has 
been awarded to Mr. Matthew Boulton, 
son of M. R. Boulton, esq. of Soho, Bir- 
mingham. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
Feb. 27. The annual meeting of the 
proprietors of this establishment took 
place, and a report was received from 
the council. The Exhibitions in the new 
London University offered by Govern- 
ment as a reward for proficiency in passing 
the Matriculation Examination, have 
been divided between students of Univer- 
sity College and King’s College. Among 
the novelties announced at the College, 
were a class for Schoolmasters, a class for 
Civil Engineers, and a school for Prac- 
tical Chemistry: the erection of a spa- 
cious building for the practice of anatomy, 
and the fitting-up of a large room as a 
library for medical students. The vacan- 
cies of Professorships were those of Mr. 
Lumley of Law, Dr. Vaughan of History, 
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Dr. Elliotson of Physic. The new ap- 
pointments, Mr. Carey to that of Law, 
and Mr. Graves to Jurisprudence. The 
establishment continues to flourish. In 
the session 1837-38, the number entered 
for education at the College, was— 
students in medicine, 497; in arts, 142: 
boys in the junior school, 337. The fees 
received amounted to 14,128/., being an 
increase of 4007. on the preceding year. 
This year, up to the present period, the 
entries of students and the receipt of 
fees are as last year, neither more nor 
less. The expenses of the establishment 
for the academical session 1837-38, were 
less by 700/. than the receipts. All the 
floating debts of the college have been 
paid off; the principal of the Flaherty 
Fund, the Patriot’s Donations, the Fel- 
lows’ Medal Fund, and other endow- 
ments, amounting to nearly 10,000/., 
remain untouched in their respective 
investments. A new wing has been built 
to the hospital. 


ARCHBISHOP TENNYSON’S LIBRARY. 

A meeting of the parishioners of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields was lately held for 
the purpose of receiving the report of a 
Committee appointed to wait on the trus- 
tees of Archbishop Tennyson’s Library, 
relative to the throwing open of that 
institution to the parishioners. The 
report stated that the trustees had con- 
sented to this course. All matters of 
detail were to be settled hereafter, but in 
the meantime the Committee had agreed 
to four resolutions. These were, first, 
that the library should be open to sub- 
scribers from 10 in the morning till 11 at 
night; second, that funds for its support 
be raised by subscriptions and donations ; 
thirdly, that the library be supplied with 
works of modern literature and art, his- 
tory, biography, magazines, reviews, and 
newspapers ; and fourthly, that a manag- 
ing committee of 24 be chosen by the 
parishioners from amongst the sub- 
scribers, but that future elections be by 
subscribers only. After some discus- 
sion the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 28. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V. P. 

Capt. H. M. Denham, R.N. and R. 
Drew, esq. were elected Fellows. 

The conclusion was read of Mr. Dar- 
win’s paper, entitled, ‘‘ Observations on 
the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy, and 
other parts of Lochabar, with an attempt 
to prove that they were of marine origin ;” 
also, ‘*A description of a Hydro-pneu- 
matic Baroscope,” by S. T. Cooper, esq. 
Lecturer on Chemistry. 

March 7. The Marquis of Northamp- 
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ton, President.— George Gulliver, esq. 
and George Godwin, jun, esq. F.S. A. 
were elected Fellows. Read, 1. Re- 
searches in Physical Geology, Third 
Series, ‘‘On the phenomena of Preces- 
sion and Nutation, assuming the interior 
of the Earth to be a_ heterogeneous 
fluid,”” by W. Hopkins, esq. M.A.; 
2. On the male organs of some of the 
cartilaginous fishes, by John Davy, M.D. 

March 14. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 
—Clement Tudway Swanston, esq. was 
elected Fellow, and G. W. Featherston- 
haugh, esq. re-elected. 

Read, 1. An experimental Inquiry into 
the formation of Alkaline and Earthy 
bodies, with reference to their presence 
in plants, the influence of carbonic acid 
in their generation, and the equilibrium 
of this gas in the atmosphere, by Robert 
Rigg, esq.; 2. Note on the art of Photo- 
graphy, or the application of the chemical 
rays of light to the purposes of pictorial 
representation, by Sir John F. W. Hers- 
schell, Bart. The subject was discussed 
in its chemical relations ; and, after no- 
ticing various promising experiments, 
the writer states that confining his at- 
tention, in the first instance, to the 
employment of chloride of silver, he pro- 
ceeded to inquire into the methods by 
which the blackened traces can be pre- 
served. This may be effected, he observes, 
by the application of any liquid capable 
of dissolving and washing off the un- 
changed chloride, but of leaving the re- 
duced, or oxide of silver, untouched. 
These conditions are best fulfilled by the 
liquid hyposulphites. Pure water will 
fix the photograph, by washing out the 
nitrate of silver, but the tint of the pic- 
ture resulting is brick-red; but the 
black colour may be restored, by washing 
it over with a weak solution of hyposul- 
phite of ammonia. The author found that 
paper impregnated with the chloride of 
silver was only slightly susceptible to the 
influence of light; but an accidental ob- 
servation led him to the discovery of 
other salts of silver, in which the acid, 
being more volatile, adheres to the base 
by a weak affinity, and which impart 
much greater sensibility to the paper on 
which they are applied—such as the car- 
bonate, the nitrate, and the acetate. The 
nitrate requires to be perfectly neutral ; 
for the least excess of acid lowers, in a 
remarkable degree, its susceptibility. In 
the application of photographic processes 
to the copying of engravings or drawings, 
many precautions are required. In the 
first transfers, both light and shadow, as 
well as right and left, are the reverses of 
the original; and to operate a second 
transfer, or by a double inversion to re- 
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produce the original effect, is a matter 
of great difficulty. He noticed a curious 
phenomenon respecting the action of 
light on nitrated paper ; namely, its great 
increase of intensity under a certain kind 
of glass strongly pressed in contact with it 
it —an effect which cannot be explained 
either by the reflection of light, or the 
presence of moisture, but which may pos- 
sibly be dependant on the evolution 
of heat. Twenty-three specimens of 
photographs made by Sir John Herschell 
accompanied this paper; one a sketch 
of his telescope at Slough, fixed from 
its image in a lens, and the rest copies 
of engravings and drawings, some reverse, 
or first transfers, and others second trans- 
fers, or re-reversed pictures. 

March 21, The President in the chair. 

Read, An account of the fall of a 
meteoric star, on the 13th of October 
last; An account of a barometer con- 
structed by S. B. Howlett, esq.; And a 
further communication from H. T. Tal- 
bot, esq. F. S. A. describing a new kind 
of sensitive paper for photogenic drawing. 
Mr. Talbot mentioned, in his memoir 
read lately before the Society, he had 
omitted to give the details of a method 
by which etchings on copper might be 
successfully imitated. This may be done 
by covering a sheet of glass with a so- 
lution of resin in turpentine, and after- 
wards smoking it by the flame of a 
candle; and upon the blacked surface 
the drawing is made with a needle, or 
other fine-pointed instrument. A sheet 
of the sensitive paper being placed under 
it, a perfect copy is obtained, 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 


Feb. 8. At the Anniversary eran | 
the Report of the Council congratulate 

the Society on the flourishing condition of 
the finances, and on the activity and zeal 
which was now displayedinall the branches 
of astronomical science: more especially 
by the recent discovery of the parallax of 
the fixed stars, by two of the Fellows of 
the Suciety, in different hemispheres. The 
obituary of the deceased members was 
then read, and honourable mention made 
of the services which they had rendered 
to science,—more especially in the case 
of the late Dr. Bowditch, of Boston. The 
gold medal was, this year, awarded to the 
Hon. John Wrottesley, for his Catalogue 
of the Right Ascension of 1,318 Stars,—a 
work which has been of great assistance 
in the formation of the new general cata- 
logue, now in the course of reduction ; 
and the medal was formally delivered to 
him, after an appropriate address, by the 
President. The meeting afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers for the 
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ensuing year, when the following list was 
delivered in by the secretaries, as the una- 
nimous choice of the meeting. 

President: Sir J. F. W. Herschell, Bt. K.H. 
M.A. Me ry nye ge ee rancis Bai- 
ly, esq. V.P.R.S.; Augustus de Morgan, esq. ; 
Davies Gilbert esq. PRS. 3 Hon, John Wrot- 
tesley, M.A.—Treasurer: John Lee esq. LL.D. 
F.R.S.—Secretaries : Thomas Galloway, esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. ; Lieut. emg | Raper, R.N.—Fo- 
reign Secretary: Captain W.H. Smyth, R.N. 
F.R.s. and A.8.—Council: G. B. Airy, esq. 
M.A. Astronomer Royal ; George Bishop, esq. ; 
Lieut. W. T. Denison, R.E.; Rev. Geo. Fisher, 
M.A. F.R.S. ; Major T. B, Jervis, F.R.S. ; Rev. 
Robert Main, M.A.; R. W. Rothman, esq. 
M.A, ; Edward Riddle, esq. ; William Simms, 
esq.; Lieut. W. S. Stratford, R.N, F.R,S, 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


March 15. The Anniversary Meeting 
took place, Earl FitzWilliam in the chair. 

The Report expressed the gratification 
of the Council at the general feeling now 
manifest in favour of statistical studies, as 
shown in the widely extended and in. 
creased correspondence of the Society at 
home and abroad, and the large accession 
of members. It then adverted to the 
principal inquiries which had occupied 
the attention of the Council and the Com- 
mittees during the past year: to the in- 
vestigations which have been carried on, 
of the number, nature, and condition of 
the schools in several extensive districts of 
the metropolis: to the reports already 
published on the subject, and to others 
in progress. The Committee on Vital Sta- 
tistics are still engaged in collecting data 
from which may be deduced the laws that 
govern the rate of human mortality. With 
regard to a collection of the experience of 
the numerous Insurance Societies, it was 
stated that the circulation of the Com- 
mittee’s Forms among the several offices 
had had the effect of inducing a Commit- 
tee of Actuaries to renew the prosecution 
of a previously contemplated plan for col- 
lecting the desired information. The 
Council had also received some valuable 
returns from various medical establish- 
ments in reference to this subject ; and 
the forms of registry suggested by the 
Council had been adopted in important 
public institutions, a circumstance tend- 
ing to produce a systematic completeness 
and uniformity in future results. Some 
suggestions have been drawn up, under 
the direction of the Council, for the at- 
tainment of greater perfection in the mode 
of effecting the next census of population 
of the kingdom in 1841. The Medical 
Committee have prepared a tabular form 
for the record of coroners’ inquests, which 
has been transmitted to the Secretary of 
State, with such a representation as there 
is reason to hope will lead to its adoption 


jn the Bill for regulating the office of Co- 
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roner, which is about to be brought before 
Parliament. Since the last annual meet- 
ing some additional returns have been re- 
ceived to the printed questions relating to 
strikes among the working classes. A 
committee has also been appointed to in- 
quire into the condition of the working 
classes in the parishes of Westminster. 
Reference was then made to the Stafisti- 
cal Journal, and the Report concluded by 
earnestly calling on the members of the 
Society zealously to co-operate in pro- 
moting the useful objects for which they 
are associated. 

It appeared from the Auditors’ Report, 
that during the past year the receipts had 
been more than usually large; and that 
the number of members at present on the 
Society’s books is 429, of whom 18 are 
For. Hon. and seven For. Corr. Members. 
The following gentlemen were elected for 
the ensuing year. 

President : The Right Hon. Earl Fitz William: 
—Treasurer : Henry Uallam, esq.—Honorary 
Secretaries: James Heywood, esy.; Charles 
Hope Maclean, esq. ; Rawson W. Rawson, esq. 
—Counceil : Sir John Boileau, Bart.; Right Hon. 
Sturges Bourne; John Bowring, esq. LL.D. ; 
John Clendinning, esq. M.D,; Kev. &. Wyatt 
Edgell; T. KR. Edmonds, esq. ; Right Hon. Earl 
Fitz William ; Francis Goldsmid, esq.; Woron- 
zow Greig, esq.; Henry Hallam, esq.; James 
Heywood, esq. ; James Kay, esq. M.D. ; Chas. 
Knight, esq.; the Marquess of Lansdowne ; 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P. ; Nathaniel Lis- 
ter, ~ M.D.; Kt. Hon. Holt Mackenzie; C, 
Hope Maclean, esq. ; Herman Merivale, esq. 3 
the Lord Bp. of Norwich; W. Smith O’Brien, 
esq. M.P.; G. R. Porter, esq.; C. W. Puller, 
ona Rawson W. Rawson, esq. ; Edward Ro- 
milly, esq.; Lord Viscount Sandon, M.P.; 
Colonel Sykes; Thomas Tooke, esq. ; Captain 
Tulloch; David Urquhart, esy.; George W. 
Wood, esq. M.D. 

March 18. Read, An account of the 
recent progress and present extent of Ma- 
nufactures in Prussia, and of the trade of 
the Prussian Commercial Union in manu- 
factured goods ; from German official do- 
cuments. 


UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 


March 2. The Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing took place at the Thatched House, 
Sir George Cockburn in the chair, when 
a very satisfactory Report was read by the 
Assistant Director. It was agreed, that 
instead of the name ‘ United Service 
Museum,” the name ‘* United Service 
Institution,’’ should be adopted in future ; 
and it was also resolved that the rooms of 
the Institution should be open daily from 
11 A.M. to 5 P.M. in summer, and 4 p.m, 
in winter: and that the library should be 
epen to members from 7 to 10 in the even- 
ing throughout the year. 

March 18. The first evening meeting 
of the season took place, Major Shadwell 
Clarke, V.P. in the chair, Numerous 
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presents were announced, and the model 
of an ingeniously contrived portable boat, 
by Mr. Dunne, was exhibited. The pa- 
pers read were, Ist. No. 1 of a series of 
communications on the Longitudes of the 
principal Places on the Globe, by Lieut. 
H. Raper, R.N. 2. On anew method of 
connecting and disconnecting the Paddle- 
wheel of a Steamer, by Capt. Ramsay, R.N. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


March 4. P. F. Robinson, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. Mr. George Ward was 
elected an Associate. 

The Report of the Council respecting 
the adjudication of the medals for the 
prize essays having been read, and the 
recommendations approved, that the me- 
dals of merit be awarded to two of the 
authors of the papers on the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of Greek and Roman architec- 
ture, the letters bearing the mottoes of the 
successful candidates were opened, when 
the authors appeared to be as follows: W. 
W. Pocock, Associate; Edward Hall, of 
Manchester (son of Mr. Andrew Hall, 
President of the Manchester Architectural 
Society). 

A paper was read ‘‘ On a Double En- 
trance Gateway to the City of Poestum, 
with a restoration, and remarks illustra- 
tive of the military architecture of the 
Greeks,’’ by T. L. Donaldson, Hon. Sec. 

March 18. Mr. Robinson in the chair. 
Mr. Sampson Kempthorne was transferred 
from the class of Associates to that of 
Fellows. 

Mr. G. F. Richardson delivered the 
first of a series of six lectures on Geology. 


Our architects are offered a premium of 
2501. for the best, and 150/. for the second 
best design for a new public Hall at Liver~ 
pool ; upon which a sum of 30,000/. is to 
be expended, the Corporation giving the 
site. This spacious room is to contain an 
orchestra and an organ, to rival or excel 
the Birmingham instrument. 


OXFORD SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


On the 1st of February a meeting took 
place at Oxford, at which it was agreed to 
establish a Society, to be called ‘‘ The 
Oxford Society for promoting the study 
of Gothic Architecture.’"’ Dr. Routh, 
the President of Magdalen College, was 
appointed President; Dr. Ingram, the 
President of Trinity, Dr. Rowley the 
Master of University, Dr. Jones, the Rec- 
tor of Exeter, and Dr. Buckland, Canon 
of Christ Church, were appointed Vice- 
Presidents ; a Committee was named of 
fifteen members of the University ; and 
Mr. J. H. Parker and Mr. T, Combe were 
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appointed Secretaries. A room near Lin- 
coln college has been hired by the Society ; 
at which a general meeting took place on 
the 12th of March, the Master of Uni- 
versity being in the chair. The Chairman 
opened the proceeding, by an appropriate 
speech on the general objects proposed, 
and the usefulness of such a Society, es- 
pecially in the University, where so many 
young men are preparing for Holy Or- 
ders, who ought to consider some know- 
ledge of Gothic Architecture as an essen- 
tial part of their education. A paper on 
the Domestic Architecture of the Middle 
Ages was then read by the Rev. Edward 
Bigge, of Merton College, from notes fur- 
nished by William Twopeny, esq. abound- 
ing with valuable information, and fur- 
nishing many useful hints to those who 
wish to pursue this interesting branch of 
inquiry. A number of drawings, illus- 
trating the subject, were handed round, 
and the table was covered with books. 
Messrs. Rickman and Hussey, the archi- 
tects, of Birmingham ; Messrs. Blore and 
Salvin, of London, architects; Mr. Two- 
peny, and Mr. Willement, were admitted 
Honorary Members; as were fourteen 
Ordinary Members. 

We may notice in this place that the 
highly interesting Norman church of St. 
Peter’s in the East at Oxford, has been 
recently re-opened for divine service after 
several alterations and improvements. 
The ancient stone pulpit, so highly inte- 
resting from many circumstances, has been 
removed to the south side of the church, 
at the junction of the nave and chancel, 
and in its present position enables the 
preacher to be seen and heard perfectly 
in every part of the building. Two lancet 
windows on the eastern side of the north 
transept have been filled with the figures 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, well executed 
in stained glass by Mr. Willement, in a 
very similar style to the beautiful windows 
in the chapel of Merton College. The 
light on the altar has been judiciously 
subdued, by glazing the two circular- 
headed windows, which stand on the north 
and south side of the chancel, with stained 
glass in the quarry form, ornamented by 
Norman ornaments. ‘These, and the win- 
dow containing the figure of St. Peter, 
have been presented to the church by the 
Rev. W. K. Hamilton, the worthy Rector, 
and the figure of St. Paul, by Thomas 
Robinson, esq. of Begbroke. 


LITERARY PROPERTY. 

Mr. Tegg, the bookseller in Cheapside, 
has lately published a letter in answer to 
Serjeant Talfourd’s Copyright Bill; the 
following is an abstract of some of his 
statements :— 
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PRODUCE OF COPYRIGHT.—HISTORY. 

Fragments of English History, by 
Charles James Fox, sold by Lord Holland 
for 5000 guineas. 

Ditto, by Sir James Macintosh, 5000/7. 

Lingard’s History of England 46331. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Bonaparte was sold 
with the printed books for 18,000/. ; 
the net receipt of copyright on the two 
first editions only must have been above 
10,0007. 

2, BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Wilberforce, by his sons, 
4000 guineas. 

Life of Byron, by Thomas Mocre, 4000/7. 

Life of Sheridan, by the same, either 
20001. or 30001. 

Life of Hannah More, 20001. 

Life of Cowper, by Southey, 1000/. 

Life and Times of George IV. by 
Lady C. Bury, 1000/. 

Life of Scott, by Lockhart; I under- 
stand above 50,000 volumes have been 
already sold at 10s. Gd. per volume, and, 
by my calculation, a net publisher’s profit 
of 5s. must have been derived from it, 

ual to 12,500/. in the first two years 
of copyright. 

3. POETRY. 

Byron’s Works, according to Mr. Mur- 
ray’s advertisement, 20,000/. 

Half share of Lord of the Isles, Scott, 
15002. 

Lalla Rookh, by Moore, 30007. 

Rejected Addresses, 1000/. 

Republication of Crabbe’s Works, by 
Mr. Murray, 3000/. 

Ditto of Wordsworth’s Works, by Mr. 
Moxon, 1000 guineas. 

4.—NOVELS. 
Bulwer’s, from 1200/. to 1500/. each. 
Rienzi, 1600/. 
Marryat’s, 1000/7 to 1200/. each. 
Trollope’s Factory Boy, 1800/. 

‘Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley (see 
Lockhart’s Life, vol. iii. p. 296), 22,500 
copies sold previous to the sale of the 
current edition, which must have netted 
7s. per copy, 7,500/., and this one out of 
22 novels by the same author! The 
great collective edition of 48 volumes, 
with notes, called by Mr. Lockhart ‘ The 
Magnum,’ is understood to have reached 
an average sale of 25,000 per volume. 
Mr. Lockhart says that the sale of ‘ Wa- 
verley’ in that edition has reached 
40,000! The total number of 5s. volumes 
sold must, therefore, be 1,200,000, and 
the publisher’s profit on these being 
being at least 2s. per volume, the gain 
on the edition must be already 120,000/. 
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over and above that on former publica- 
tions of each novel, and the copyright of 
the first of these novels does not expire 
for four years. 

‘*T was at considerable pains,’ says 
Mr. Tegg, ‘‘ to ascertain what Sir Walter 
Scott had gained by his writings, now 
comprised in 80 volumes, before 1 stated 
in my pamphlet, in answer to Serjeant 
Talfourd’s published speech, that it 
amounted to a quarter ofa million stirling, 
and if the matter be properly inquired 
into by the House it will be found below 
the mark.’’ 

5.—EDITORIAL PAYMENT. 
Mr. Lockhart, Quarterly Review; 
ProfessorWilson, Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
Professor Napier, Edinburgh Review ; 
Theodore Hook, New Monthly ; 
certainly not less than 1000/, a-year each 
on the average. 

Mr. Macaulay, Dr. Southey, Mr. Bar- 
row, and other eminent men, 100 guineas 
for a single article in the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. 

6.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hannah More derived 3000/. per an- 

num from her copyrights during many of 
the latter years of her life. 
Rundell’s Domestic Cuokery .. £2000 
Nicholas Nickleby os 4s te SO 
Eustace’s Classical Tour +. 2100 
. Heber’s Journal.—‘‘ I have understood 
that Sir R. Inglis obtained for the beau- 
tiful and interesting widow of Bishop 
Heber, by the sale of this work, 5000/. 

Murphy’s Almanac -- 30007. 

‘The copyright of Marmion expired 
in 1836, and since that time we ‘ pioneers’ 
have disseminated much more than 
200,000 copies at a very low rate, viz. 
2s., 1s. 6d., and 10d. among the humble 
classes of the public. The copyright of 
that beautiful poem, The Lady of the 
Lake, expired in 1838, since when dif- 
ferent publishers have brought out edi- 
tions, and sold the poem at one-tenth the 
price it had ever been sold at during the 
existence of the copyright. If the spirit 
of the author could look down upon this 
diffusion of his pure and elegant writings, 
it would derive pleasure from this result, 
and rejoice in having contributed to the 
innocent gratification and to the im- 
provement of the human race; but this 
the House of Commons are called upon 
to prevent by the retrospective clause in 
the bill of Serjeant Talfourd, which would 
operate also on the works of many other 
authors at present supplied at the lowest 
possible rate to the public by the com- 
petition of booksellers.’’ 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 28. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Mr. Pym, by Mr. C. R. Smith, F.S.A. 
exhibited a Roman ring, found in the bed 
of the Thames. It is of brass, having, in 
place of a stone, a piece of silver, chased 
to represent Vulcan, hammer in hand, 
with his anvil before him. 

An original copy was presented of the 
Proclamation issued by James IJ. June 
3, 1685, against the Duke of Monmouth 
and others. 

George Bowyer, esq. exhibited drawings 
of an ancient font, found in a farm-yard 
near the banks of the river Thames, not 
far from Newnham-park. It had been 
latterly used as a trough, but is now re- 
turned to Radley church. It is circular in 
form, and surrounded by a series of Nor- 
man‘ columns with ornamented arches. 
Mr. Bowyer accompanied his description 
with a memoir on the ancient history of 
Radley, and notices of the neighbouring 
town of Abingdon. 

The first portion was then read of a 
selection of cases illustrative of the powers 
exercised by the Privy Council in the 
Star-Chamber, in the reign of Edward 
VI. exhibiting the wide range of jurisdic- 
tion assumed by that court; by John 
Bruce, esq. F.S.A. 

March 7. HH. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society :—William Vines, 
esq. of St. Helen’s Place; Albert Way, 
of Trin. coll. Camb. and of the Inner 
Temple, esq.; the Rev. Charles Henry 
Hartshorne, M.A. of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. and Cooknoe rectory; and David 
Mocatta, of Brunswick-square, esq. 

Mr. W. Harrison exhibited two bronze 
bracelets, one of them terminating in ser- 
pent’s heads, and a small carving upon 
jet, rudely representing Medusa’s head in 
relief, which were found Nov. 30, 1838, 
in a field at Stroud, near Rochester; in 
which place, during excavations for brick 
earth, various other antiquities, urns, 
skeletons, and about 600 Roman coins, 
of the Ist, 2d, and 3d brass, have been 
recently discovered. The site is between 
the parish church and a field call ed the 
Temple, and near the course of the Roman 
road. Mr. Harrison also exhibited a stone 
hatchet found in 1838 on the estate of 
Wm. Bland, esq. at Hartlip, near Sitting- 
bourne-—The reading of Mr. Bruce’s 
paper was continued. 

March 14. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XI. 


Mr. Thomas Jolly, of Farringdon-street, 
was elected a Fellow of the Society: and 
two Honorary Members were elected, viz. 
M. Patrice Dillon, of Paris, a member of 
the French Record Commission ; and Dr. 
Beith, of Berlin, knight of the order of the 
Red Eagle 2d class, Member of the Council 
of State. It was announced that Edward 
Blore, esq. the Rt. Hon. Lord Braybrooke, 
the Rev. Josiah Forshall, and the Rev. W. 
Whewell had been nominated Auditors of 
the accounts of the present year. 

March 21. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

W. H. Rosser, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
tracing of the sepulchral brass in Croydon 
church, representing the figure of Silves- 
ter Gabriel, a clergyman who died early 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

The remainder was then read of Mr. 
Bruce’s selection of cases illustrative of 
the extent and nature of the authority 
exercised by the Privy Council during the 
reign of Edward the Sixth. The cases 
noticed in the course of this memoir were 
so arranged as to exhibit the mode and 
character of the interference of the Coun- 
cil in the proceedings of Parliament; in 
the administration of justice by the ordi- 
nary Courts; in the affairs of corpora- 
tions; in matters of commerce; in the 
regulation of prisons and the treatment of 
prisoners ; in cases of infringement of any 
of the royal prerogatives ; and of sedition 
or riotous conduct. Of the cases cited, 
that of ‘‘ the Guilds of Lynn and Coven- 
try,’’ and the case of ‘‘ the Judges of the 
King’s Bench in 1550,’’ were two of the 
most curious. The former contained a 
singular piece of parliamentary history, 
being, in fact, an explanation of the ma- 
neeuvre by which the Duke of Somerset 
and the Council prucured the passing of 
the Act by which the lands of the Guilds 
and Chantries were given to the Crown. 
The latter was an honourable instance of 
judicial firmness and integrity. The 
Council having written to the Judges re- 
questing them to stay the proceedings in 
a cause pending in their Court, and 
having afterwards learnt that their letter 
remained unnoticed, summoned the Judges 
before them. Upon their appearance they 
replied, with becoming dignity, that they 
were sworn to do justice to all the King’s 
subjects, and, beyond that, they refused 
to make any answer. In many of the 
cases cited, the Council acted as a Court 
of Accommodation, reconciling the dis- 
putes of persons of importance ; in others 
as a Court having summary —_—- 
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over offences which are now left to be 
determined in the ordinary course of law; 
but in none of them was there either that 
excessive cruelty in corporal punishment, 
or the imposition of those enormous fines, 
which gave a miserable celebrity to their 
history at a later period. 

' The Society adjourned over Easter to 
the 11th of April. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Feb. 28. L. Hayes Petit, esq. in the 
chair.—Mr. Yates (Secretary to the British 
Association), who was accompanied by 
Mr. Charles Fellows, recently returned 
from a very extensive tour in Asia Minor, 
&c. directed the attention of the Society 
to some very interesting Lycian inscrip- 
tions, copied by that gentleman from 
rocks and architectural ruins near Pha- 
neka and the banks of the Xanthus. Re- 
ferring to Von Hammer’s notice of the 
subject in 1811, to Mr. Cockerell’s papers 
in a collection published some years ago, 
and also to Grottefend, Latronne, and 
others, Mr. Yates described these inscrip- 
tions to be in an unknown alphabet and 
tongue. The forms of some of the letters 
resembled the Greek, but others were 
altogether novel and peculiar. By com- 
paring four inscriptions of Mr. Cockerell’s 
(the first being, fortunately, bilingual, and 
accompanied by a Greek translation), with 
the inscriptions of Mr. Fellows, Mr. Yates 
made out a very plausible interpretation 
of the whole; which, from this reading, 
were evidently sepulchral records on the 
tombs of ancient Lycian (or Phrygian ?) 
families. The edifices on which some of 
them occurred are of a beautiful class of 
architecture, and adorned with relievos in 
the noblest style of Grecian art. 

March 14. Mr. Hallam in the chair. 
—The Secretary read an episode on the 
subject of our early Saxon literature, by 
Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A. intended to 
form part of the preface to the first vo- 
lume of the ‘‘ Biographia Literaria Britan- 
nica,’’ in the course of preparation under 
the auspices of the Society. 


SARCOPHAGUS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
A magnificent sarcophagus of red gra- 
nite, weighing about four tons, and highly 
ornamented with figures and hierogly- 
phics, has recently arrived from Liver- 
ool, and was safely deposited in the 
ritish Museum on the 11th of March, 
The chest is of the usual shape, vaulted 
at one end and square at the other. The 
cover is also vaulted, having at the head 
the mask or face of the deceased, bearded, 
in the usual head attire. On the breast 
is the oskh, or collar, and the deities, 
Netpe, Isis, and Nephthys. Beneath 
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these are the four genii of the Amenti, 
and at the end of the cover is the goddess 
Isis, winged and kneeling. The head of 
the chest or lower part of the sarcophagus 
has a peculiar scene relative to the course 
of the Sun, who is mentioned as “‘ tread- 
ing the darkness under his sandals.’’ At 
the sides of the chest the deceased is re- 
presented as standing offering a small 
figure of truth to a train of deities, viz. 
Re, Tore, Anubis, Thoth, Selk, Sate, 
Meui, Tafne, Hape, and Kebhsnauf on 
the left, and Thmou, Osiris, Anubis, 
Horus, Isis, Nephthys, Soaven, Seb, 
Netpe, Amset, and Eaoumautf on the 
right: each deity addresses an invocation 
to the deceased. The various hierogly- 
phics with which it is covered, consist of 
invocations relative to Sa-ot, a priest of 
the temples of the quarter of the white 
wall, or acropolis of Memphis, an officer 
of the highest rank, son of Aahmos 
(Amasis or Amosis), prophet priest of the 
goddess Sate, and of the lady Tai... 
enonkh. With it came three pieces of a 
green basalt sarcophagus of a person bear- 
ing the same name, but different genea- 
logy. The large sarcophagus is 7 ft. 7 in. 
long, 4 ft. 4 in. high, 3 ft. 23 in. broad. 
It is apparently of the epoch of the Psa- 
metici, or the xxvi. dynasty, in the fifth 
century B. C.; and the whole has been 
presented by Col. Howard Vyse, and re- 
moved from the tomb called Campbell’s 
tomb, in the vicinity of the Pyramids, 
under the superintendence of Col. Camp- 
bell, the British Consul in Egypt. 

Lord Western has recently presented 
to the Museum a Tazza of marble, of con- 
siderable dimensions, found near Rome, 
and brought to England in 1825. It has 
been placed in the Grand Central Saloon, 
beyond the Towneley Gallery. 


TUMULUS AT RUSH, CO. DUBLIN. 


Lieut. Newenham has submitted to the 
Irish Academy an account of a tumulus 
or barrow, near Rush, county of Dublin. 
It appears to have been composed of 
quantities of boulder stones and earth 
heaped up into a conical form, and sloping 
away to the base, which was square. 
Within the base of the mound, there was 
a circle formed of large stones placed on 
their ends, and about one hundred paces 
in circumference. The farmer who rents 
the land having removed a great quantity 
of the earth for manure, discovered a pas- 
sage which opened on the south side. 
(Mr. Newenham thinks that, as far as his 
observation has extended, the entrance of 
all barrows is on the south side.) Its 
entrance was funnel-shaped, and the walls 
of this passage were formed of flag stones 
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placed on their ends, and roofed in with 
the same. It was about eleven yards long, 
and one in width; and led to a low cham- 
ber about eight feet long, and six wide, 
which was situated nearly in the centre of 
the barrow, and formed of stones in the 
same manner as the passage. The farmer 
removed all the stones forming the western 
side of the passage, and in the course of 
his excavations, found some human bones 
on the south side of the chamber, and 
within the circle of stones. The lines of 
stones forming the sides of the passage 
appear to continue on through the mound 
towards the north side; and a few feet 
below the present surface of the barrow, 
a little to the north of the chamber, there 
is a bed of periwinkle shells, about eight 
inches thick, with some limpet and muscle 
shells intermixed; and beneath this bed 
of shells there is a quantity of rich dark 
mould, with some reddish earth which has 
the appearance of being burned. A few 
human bones, and some bones of small 
animals, were found in the earth beneath. 
Outside the circle of stones, and on the 
very edge of the cliff, near the western 
angle of the mound, there was found a 
rudely-formed grave, containing a human 
skull, with the bones of the arm, leg and 
thigh, which apparently had never been 
disturbed; the bones of the back, ribs, 
&c, could not be discovered. 


THE LEEK, 

THE NATIONAL EMBLEM OF THE WELSH. 

We have extracted the following obser- 
vations from one of the speeches made by 
Sir Samuel Meyrick, as president at the 
Cambro-British Festival, at Cheltenham, 
on the Ist of March :—‘‘ Dr. Owen Pughe, 
in his ‘ Cambrian Biography,’ exclaims, 
with some indignation,—‘ The writer of 
this account never heard of such a patron 
saint as St. David, nor of the leek as his 
symbol, until he became acquainted there- 
with in London.’ Certainly, thirty years 
ago, I found myself that the leek, as a 
national emblem, was totally unknown in 
Wales. The conjecture, however, of the 
learned lexicographer, that such a custom 
in London should be derived from the 
common-place practice of every farmer, 
at the ‘ Cymbortha,’ or Neighbourly Aid, 
bringing with him his own leeks and herbs, 
to contribute to the pottage intended to 
be set before them, seems to me a perfect 
non sequitur. The origin is not absolutely 
certain; but there are two accounts, one 
of the time of Elizabeth, the other of that 
of Charles the Second. We will examine 
the latter first. In a small octavo volume, 
printed in 1678, entitled ‘ Festa Anglo- 
Romana,’ it is stated that ‘ on the Ist of 
March, the Britons do constantly wear a 
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leek, in memory of a famous and notable 
victory obtained by them over the Saxons, 
they during the battle having leeks in their 
hats, by persuasion of their prelate St. 
David.’ Subsequent writers have varied 
and amplified that story, down to Mr. 
Brady, who, in his ‘ Clavis Calendaria,’ 
assigns the battle to the year 640, and 
gives the command of the Britons to King 
Cadwalader, who did not attain the sove- 
reignty until twenty years later. It is also 
to be remembered, that although the life 
of St. David was extended to a period 
much beyond the ordinary age of man, he 
must then have been in his grave. Now, 
it is to be observed that there is no men- 
tion of this, in either of the Lives of St. 
David, nor in any Welsh chronicle, nor 
other document prose or poetic. How 
comes it then, that, while the Hallelujah 
victory of St. Germanus, at Maes Gar- 
mon, is well authenticated, so parallel an 
event should have no chronicler? We 
must, then, discard the assertion as un- 
worthy of belief. The Elizabethan ac- 
count we derive from Shakspeare’s play 
of Henry the Fifth, where Capt. Fluellen 
is made to assign the origin to the Welsh 
levies, that fought in France under the 
Black Prince and John of Gaunt, who 
‘ did goot service in a garden where leeks 
did grow.’ The battle of Cressy was fought 
in August, and that of Poictiers in Sep- 
tember of the following year; yet, not- 
withstanding, the Welsh might wear their 
symbol of victory on St. David’s Day. 
But how comes it that this ‘ goot service’ 
is not mentioned by any English historian, 
while the words and actions of David 
Gam and his two relatives, at Azincour, 
are fully recorded by Grafton? And if 
no English chronicle has noticed this Cam- 
brian success, why has it not been cele- 
brated in the patriotic effusions of the 
Cambrian Awen? Lewys Glyn Cothi 
and his contemporaries, who illustrate and 
commemorate the heroic deeds of Welsh- 
men, in the wars of the rival Roses, never 
make the least allusion to the leek. I 
omitted to mention that a similar state- 
ment to that of Shakspeare is to be found 
in the ‘ Royal Apothegms’ of King James 
the First, who affirms that ‘the Welsh- 
men, in commemoration of the great fight 
by the Black Prince of Wales, do wear 
leeks as their chosen ensign.’ Thus, 
there is nowhere to be found any autho- 
rity, that wearing the leek was a Welsh 
custom ; and thus Dr. Owen Pughe was 
so far corroborated in the assertion that, 
although known in London, it was un- 
known in Wales. The difficulty, how- 
ever, of arriving at a satisfactory conjec- 
ture, seems to me to be got rid of, by 
reference to a MS, in the Harleian Li- 
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brary, at the British Museum, No. 1,977, 
in which we meet the following lines :— 


‘I like the leek above all herbs and flowers : 
When first we wore the same, the field was ours. 
The leek is white and green, whereby is meant 
That Britons are both stout and eminent. 
Next to the lion and the unicorn, 

The leek’s the purest emblem that is worn. 


The leek is said to be white and green, 
which were the Tudor colours; and when 
first those colours were borne by Welsh- 
man was when they were marshalled 
under a banner of the same by the Earl 
of Richmond. It, therefore, appears to 
me, that the field to which allusion is 
made, was that of Bosworth. As that 
victory re-established the blood of the 
ancient Welsh princes on the British 
throne, Welshmen were then both ‘ stout 
(or powerful) and eminent.’ That such 
is not mentioned in the annals of the 
time, is easily accounted for, from the 
king’s policy, which chose to derive the 
title to sovereignty, not from the victory 
of Bosworth, but from the right of suc- 
cession; and hence, no doubt, it was at 
first suppressed, and then vague tales 
formed, to account for the practice in 
conformity with the royal feelings. The 
allusion to the unicorn, shews that these 
lines were not written before the time of 
James the First or Charles the First. The 
fifteenth century was especially the period 
of badges ; and, as before observed, had 
the leek been so appropriated by the 
Welsh, before the accession of Henry the 
Seventh, it would surely have been no- 
ticed by Lewys Glyn Cothi. He alludes 
to the part taken by Welshmen, in the 
wars of York and Lancaster; he gives 
minute details of the dress worn at the 
time and other particulars, and actually 
describes several badges in the minutest 
manner.” 


SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT AT ROME. 


An interesting sepulchral monument 
has lately been discovered at Rome. Two 
of the arches of the Claudian aqueduct 
served for gates of the city, respectively 
conducting to the roads which led to Pre- 
neste and Labicum. Stilicho, the general 
of the Emperor Honorius, placed some 
cumbrous walls against those arches. (See 
Burgess’s Topography and Antiquities 
of Rome, vol. ii. pp. 311, 312, and 329.) 
In an attempt to clear and repair some of 
these walls last September, the workmen 
discovered a portion of a bas-relief, which 
finally led to the demolition of the tower 
on the right in going out of the city. The 
tower was found to inclose a remarkable 
monument, as singular for its construction 
as for the subjects it represents, in very 
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good preservation. In clearing away the 
surrounding walls, the next discovery was 
a slab of marble, on which were two re- 
cumbent statues, rather larger than the 
life, male and female, and close by them 
was the following inscription :— 

FVIT ATISTIA VXOR MIHEI 
FEMINA OPITVMA VEIXSIT 
QVOIVS CORPORIS RELIQVIAE 
QVOD SVPERANT SVNT IN 
HOC PANARIO. 

The form of the monument is that of a 
machine which was used by the Romans 
for inclosing newly-baked bread, and which 
was perforated with holes or tubes to let 
out the steam. These are curiously imi- 
tated in the construction of the tomb. 
The bas-relief represents the whole pro- 
cess of making bread; it runs all round 
the top, and is supported at the angles by 
pilasters, the capitals of which are neatly 
ornamented. These descend half way 
down, and repose upon a broad square 
plinth, on which is the following inscrip- 

tion on one side,— 
EST HOC MONIMENTVM MARCI 
VERGILI EVRYSAC— 

The same was repeated on the other side, 
where the three first words are now want- 
ing; but the cognomen EvRyYSACIS is 
complete ; and then follow these three 
words, PISTORIS. REDEMPTORIS APPA- 
RET. On the sides, along the upper part, 
are placed horizontally, in rows of three, 
nine hollow stone cylinders, and in the 
lower part (beneath, the inscription est 
HOC, &c.), two columnar masses are placed 
perpendicularly, separated by a square 
block. The ‘‘ Panarium’’ was also found, 
and is carved in the form of a circular 
wicker basket. It is observable that the 
southern side of this monument, which 
probably stood within the property of 
Vergilius Eurysax, is formed of fine Tra- 
vertine stone, while the sides exposed to 
the public roads are of tufo. The whole 
of this sepulchral monument was com- 
pletely enveloped in the comparatively 
modern wall built against the aqueduct. 
It is proposed to clear away the obstruct- 
ing walls, and to lay open the tomb and 
the Porta Labicana to public view. The 
two statues have been conveyed to the 
Vatican Museum. The materials of which 
this tomb is built, and the paleography of 
the inscription, appear to show that it is 
a monument of the republic. It is not 
improbable that the Travertine stone may 
have been added at a more recent period : 
the words QVOIVS, MIHEI, and OPITVMA 
may be compared with the inscription on 
the sarcophagus of L. Scipio Barbatus, 
where we have QVOIVS FORMA VIRTVTEL 
PARISVMA. 

RELIQUIAE Qvop is also very ancient, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Feb. 25. 

Lord John Russell moved the second 
reading of the Ecc.estasticaL Dutirs 
AND Revenues Bitt.—a measure affect- 
ing cathedral dignities, and proposing the 
means by which small livings might be in- 
creased in value, and additional incomes 
provided for clergy in populous places 
where at present there are neither churches 
nor incumbents. It appeared by the cal- 
culations of the Church Commissioners 
that even to raise the incomes of livings 
to the average amount of 300/. a year 
would require no less sum than 130,495/. 
They bad unanimously agreed that it 
would be sufficient to have a dean and 
four prebendaries attached to each cathe- 
dral; by whom the cathedral services 
might be duly and regularly performed ; 
that these preferments would be a suffi- 
cient number of rewards, and that the 
rest of the revenues might properly be 
applied to the more pressing wants of the 
Church, The total produce from the 
fund proposed to be raised by this bill 
would be 134,2517.. The sacrifice made 
by the Crown was patronage to the extent 
of 50,000/. per annum; there was a still 
greater sacrifice made on the part of the 
Bishops.—Sir Robert Inglis, while he 
fully admitted the existence of great spi- 
ritual destitution, which ought to be ade- 
quately and legitimately provided for, 
thought it a monstrous proposition that 
cathedral property should be confiscated 
for that purpose, not only without the 
consent of those who held it, but with- 
out even the imputation of any crime, or 
an allegation that any serious misappro- 
priation had taken place. He had always 
been convinced that there was an essen- 
tial identity of principle in all corporate 
property, whether it was vested in lay or 
spiritual persons. If they were to main- 
tain that four canons were suflicient to 
perform the duties of the cathedral, 
could it be said that that number was suf- 
ficient as a due reward for learning and 
piety in the Church? Let the House 
consider how far parents would be 
guided in the selection of professions for 
their sons by the circumstance of the 
connexion being more or less advanta- 
geous in a secular point of view. He 
contended, therefore, that the number to 
which they reduced the dignitaries of this 
profession bore too small a proportion to 
the body at large; and he then objected 





to the diminution of patronage which 
would be hence sustained by the Crown 
and the Prelacy.—Sir Robert Peel felt 
bound to support the bill, the provisions 
of which were not materially differe.t 
from the recommendation of the Com- 
mission appointed under his own advice. 
He considered that the policy of making 
a different distribution of Church pro- 
perty entirely depended on the animus 
with which it was introduced, and the 
objects for which the distribution was 
proposed. While, therefore, he should 
give to any project for the diversion of 
one single shilling of Church property to 
other than strictly spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical purposes his most decided opposi- 
tion, still, if a measure were proposed 
which in his conscience he believed was 
intended to add to the efficiency of the 
Church, and which appropriated every 
shilling of the property redistributed to 
purposes connected with the spiritual 
interests of the establishment, he could 
not say he was prepared to reject such a 
measure simply on the ground that no 
corporate property of the Church should 
be interfered with. He regarded the 
Cathedral establishments with the highest 
respect; he thought a loss of them, or 
any interference with their efficiency 
would be a positive evil. It was only on 
the balance of evils that he was induced to 
consent to the measure which the noble 
lord now proposed. But was it possible 
for him to exclude from his recollection 
this fact—that there were 1926 benefices 
in England and Wales under 1001, 
and 3528 under 150/.? Could they ex- 
clude from their consideration of this 
case the fact, that in London, the very 
city in which Parliament met, there were 
34 parishes, with a population of 1,170,000 
and church accomodation for only 
101,000? that in those 34 parishes there 
were only 69 churches, and, including 
proprietary chapels, only 100 places of 
worship in the whole; whereas if they 
allotted a church to every 3000, there 
ought to be 379, leaving a deficiency of 
279. In Lancashire, there were 83 pa- 
rishes, each with a population above 
10,000, the aggregate being 816,600 ; 
there was cburch-room only for 97,000, 
or in round numbers about 100,000. ‘The 
bill was then read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on that day 
fortnight, 
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The Lord Advocate moved the 
second reading of the Supreme Courts 
( Scortanp ) Butt, which proposes 
to increase the salaries of the Scotch 
judges to the amount of 5,600/. per 
annum, being about nine per cent, 
and to allow them to retire on their full 
salaries after a given number of years’ 
service.—Mr. Wallace objected to an in- 
crease of salary without a diminution in 
the number of judges, and a previous 
inquiry into the procedure in the Scotch 
Courts.— He was supported by Mr. Gil- 
lon and Mr. Hume, chiefly on the ground 
that while the bill professed to be founded 
on the Report of the Committee of 1834, 
it did not follow out the recommendations 
of that Report.—The Lord Advocate de- 
fended the measure. Since the year 1825, 
savings have been effected to the amount 
of 54,000/. in salaries, by the abolition of 
the Jury, the Consistorial, Admiralty, 
and Exchequer courts in Scotland, and 
the merging of their functions in the 
Court of Session; while a reduction in 
the fees paid by suitors in the Su- 
preme court in that country has also 
taken place, by an act of last session, to 
the amount of about 14,0002, making a 
gross annual saving to the country of 
68,0007.—The House divided, when 
there appeared, for the motion, 139 ; 
against it, 21 ; majority, 118. 

Feb. 27. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved 
the second reading of the bill for the exten- 
sion of the Coryricur of authors in their 
works. The learned gentleman said that 
the difficulty with which he had to contend 
last year was peculiarly formidable. His 
bill was then considered to give cause of 
alarm to a number of eminent book- 
sellers to whom copyrights had been 
assigned, and who saw, in the reversion 
to authors after the expiration of the 
term, an obstacle to the continual im- 
provement of books during the existence 
of that term, and a source of confusion 
and litigation afterwards. In_ the 
amended bill*he now brought forward be 
had overcome the difficulty by contenting 
himself with applying the extension to 
the cases of authors who had retained an 
interest in their works, and to books here- 
after to be written. In cases in which 
the copyright was from the beginning 
jointly in bookseller and author, the 
extension would be granted to both; and 
with respect to future publications, the 
terms of the assignment could be easily 
arranged between the partics. On the 
withdrawal of the clauses subjecting 
publishers to certain inconvenience and 
probable loss, the opposition of the 
booksellers had ceased. The opposition 
of printers, type-founders, paper-makers, 
and others, grounded on the supposed 
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injury their respective trades would sus- 
tain from an extension of the copyright, 
was not entitled to much favour, as they 
were speculations on the probabilities of 
a distant future. Mr. Talfourd eloquently 
advocated the claims of authors in a long 
and very powerful speech, to which we 
can here only allude.— Mr. Hume resisted 
the bill, as calculated to trammel the 
circulation of knowledge, and therefore 
unjust to the public. He moved as an 
amendment that it be read a second time 
that day six months.—Mr. 0’ Connell, 
Sir R. Inglis, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, supported the bill; Mr. 
Baines, Mr. Warburton, and the Solicitor 
General, opposed it.—On the division 
the numbers were, for the second reading, 
73; against it, 37; majority, 36. The 
bill was then read a second time. 

Feb. 29. Mr. O’Conneli moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to assimilate the 
E.ective Francuise in England, Wales, 
and Ireland. The total population of 
Wales was 808,183; the total number of 
electors, 37,124. The county of Rut- 
land, containing a population of 19,385, 
had 1,391 electors, a greater number than 
that of nine Irish counties, the lowest 
containing a population of 73,000, and 
the largest a population of 366,000. 
They had the anomaly, too, of a lower 
franchise in the richer country and a 
higher franchise in the poorer country. 
—Lord Morpeth could not deny that 
there was a great disproportion between 
the franchise of England and that of 
Ireland, considering the respective popu- 
lations ; but the disproportion was not 
so great as stated. Believing that to 
give encouragement to the motion would 
only lead to protracted and resultless de- 
bates, he must give his decided though 
reluctant negative to the motion; which 
was lost by a majority of 155 to 92. 

March 1. Viscount Morpeth moved 
the second reading of the Municipa. 
Corporations (IRELAND) Bitt.—Con- 
siderable opposition was manifested by 
Mr. Goulburn, Sir Robert Inglis, and 
others.—Sir Robert Bateson thought the 
bill would cause a great majority of the 
town councillors to be Catholies.—Lord 
John Russell, observed, if the majority of 
the electors felt that the persons in whom 
they could place confidence as managers 
of their local interests were Roman Ca- 
tholics, by all means let the town coun- 
cils of Ireland be composed of Roman 
Catholics; he knew not why good, re- 
spectable, and loyal Roman Catholics 
should not stand on a perfect equality 
with good, respectable, and loyal Pro- 
testants. That was the principle of this 
bill—a principle from which he should not 
at any time be prepared to depart, or to 
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shrink from avowing,—and steadfastly 
determining to adhere to the principle of 
the bill, he would not consent to any 
alteration of its details which would de- 
prive the majority in the corporations of 
Ireland, whether Roman Catholics or 
Protestants, of the power which they 
ought to enjoy.—An adjournment was 
moved, and on a division was lost by a 
majority of 151 to 65. Another nearly 
similar division took place, when Lord 
John Russell consented to adjourn the 
debate for one week. 

March 8. On the renewed motion for 
the second reading of the same Bill, Sir 
Robert Inglis moved as an amendment 
that it be read a second time that day six 
months.—Lord Stanley and Sir Robert 
Peel stated, the obligation they felt to 
support the second reading, in conse- 
quence of the enactment of the Poor Law 
and the Tithe Law, the stipulated condi- 
tions. It was a public, not a private un- 
derstanding, on which he acted: with 
those whom he decidedly opposed he had 
never had, and he never would have, any 
private arrangements. Lord Ebrington’s 
appointment did not, in his view, vary 
the case: at the same time he disapproved 
that appointment as deeply as any man. 
Mr. Serjeant Jackson concurred as to the 
cogency of the compact, but would strive 
in Committee to secure a bond fide 10/ 
qualification, tested by rating. The se- 
cond reading was then carried by 300 to 39. 

March 12. Mr. Villiers introduced, in 
a speech of very considerable length, a 
motion on the Corn Laws, viz. ‘ that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to take into consi- 
deration the Act of George IV. regulat- 
ing the Importation of Foreign Grain.”— 
Sir G. Strickland seconded the proposi- 
tion.— Mr. Cayley moved as an amend- 
ment a direct negative to the motion; and 
after a long address from Mr. P. Thom- 
son in favour of a repeal, the debate was 
adjourned. 

The next day the debate was resumed 
on the motion of Sir W’. Molesworth, and 
after extended discussion, in which Mr. 
Christopher, Mr. Grote, Lord Darlington, 
Mr. Clay, and Lord Howick took part, 
was again adjourned. 

On the 14th the debate was renewed 
by Lord Worsley, who contended that in- 
jurious results would arise from an alter- 
ation.—Sir H. Vivian next addressed the 
House in support of the motion ; as did 
Sir H. Parnell.—Sir James Graham was 
opposed to violent changes of any descrip- 
tion.— Lord John Russell thought that the 
present Corn Laws had not had the 
' effect of producing steadiness in the price 
of grain. He considered the present pe- 
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riod a fitting season for reconsidering the 
matter, with a view to an adjustment of 
the question, since the burthen of the 
Poor Laws was not now so severely felt 
as it had been previously to the passing 
of the new law. In the case of the silk 
and glove-trades, the imposition of a fixed 
duty, in place of the absolute prohibition 
of the foreign-made article, had been 
found highly advantageous to the home 
manufacture ; and he entertained not the 
slightest doubt that a similar effect would 
follow a like provision in regard to the 
admission of foreign corn at a moderate 
fixed duty, Another adjournment took 
place ; and, at length, after the fifth discus- 
sion, it ended in a division of 342 to 195, 
the motion being rejected by a majority 
of 147, 
HovseE or Lorps. 

Earl FitzWilliam moved a resolution 
“« That the Act 9 Geo. IV. cap. 60, en- 
titled ‘ An Act to amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Importation of Corn,’ has 
failed to secure that steadiness in the 
price of grain which is essential to the 
best interests of the country.” The Duke 
ot Buckingham, the Earl of Ripon, and 
the Duke of Wellington opposed the mo- 
tion. The Earl of Radnor supported it. 
Lord Melbourne lamented the angry spirit 
in which the Corn Law question had 
been discussed, and treated as the wildest 
chimera that ever entered into the mind 
of man, the idea of leaving the agricul- 
tural interest, in the present circumstances 
of the country, without protection. He 
should oppose the motion, considering 
himself bound to look, not only to the 
safety of the country, but to the safety of 
the revenue. The motion was strenu- 
ously supported by Lord Brougham; the 
Marquess of Lansdowne opposed it ;—and 
it was lost by the large majority of 224 
against 24, 





House or Commons. 

March 21. Mr. Hume brought forward 
a motion for an improvement and amend- 
ment of the Rerorm BI.t, with a view 
to the enlargement of the representation 
by conferring the elective franchise on all 
householders, without making any dis- 
tinction as to the mode in which their 
several habitations were assessed for the 
relief of the poor. He ventured to say, 
that universal suffrage could not exist in 
this country. There certainly must be 
exceptions: but his wish was that there 
should be as few exceptions as possible, 
for it was injurious to the empire. The 
Reform Act had been founded on erro.. 
neous principles, and his desire was, that 
the House should go into Committee for 
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the purpose of reconsidering the question. 
—Lord John Russell was opposed to any 
change like the one proposed in the repre- 
sentation of thecountry. In the first place, 
many of the towns which would derive a 
benefit fromthe change were places notori- 
ous for bribery and corruption—and in the 
second, if the demand for household suf- 
frage were conceded, there would be a 
cry for universal suffrage, and the result 
would be, that faith would not be kept 
with the public creditor, ‘The motion 
was supported by Messrs. Grote, Ward, 
O’ Connell, General Johnson, and Mr. T. 
Attwood — and opposed by Messrs. 
D'Israeli and Howard, and Col. Sibthorp. 
On a division, the motion was lost by a 
majority of 85 against 50. 

In the House or Lorps, on the 
same day, a long debate took place on the 
state of IRELAND, which was affirmed by 
the Earl of Roden to be ina frightful 
condition,—a circumstance which he 
attributed to the mis-government of the 
Marquess of Normanby.—His Lordship 
moved for a Committee of Inquiry. — The 
Marquess of Normanby defended his con- 
duct in the government, and resisted the 
motion, as calculated to have an injurious 
effect on the tranquillity of that country.— 
The Duke of Wellington expressed himself 
favourable to the proposed inquiry.— Vis- 
count Melbourne opposed, and Lord 
Brougham supported the motion—and, 
after a protracted discussion, the House 
divided, when the motion was carried by 
a majority of 5, the numbers being 63 
against 58. 
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Hovsr or Commons. 

March 22. In consequence of the 
decision of the House of Lords just no- 
ticed, Lord John Russell announced that 
he should, in the first week after the 
recess, or on an early day, take the opi- 
nion of the House with respect to the 
Government of Ireland in late years. 
The House of Lords had appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the state of 
Treland since 1835, on account of the 
insecurity of life and property in that 
country. He did not deny the right of 
their Lordships to appoint such a com- 
mittee ; but he considered that it was 
vesting the government of Ireland in the 
hands of one House of Parliament. 
Lord Melbourne had declared that he 
would not carry on the government of 
the country without he possessed the 
confidence of the House of Commons; 
and as he fully agreed with his lordship, 
he proposed to take the opinion of the 
House respecting the administration of 
Ireland. If the House expressed its dis- 
sent of the policy which had been adopted, 
and: which was about to be acted upon 
by his noble friend Lord Ebrington, he 
begged to say that his colleagues and 
himself would relinquish the government 
to other hands. 

The House then went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, for the consideration 
of the Army Estimates. It is intended 
to increase the force of the army by an 
addition of 5000 men beyond the esta- 
blishment of last year. 
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FRANCE. 

The result of the elections in France 
having been decidedly against the Minis- 
ters, they all resigned, and Marshal Soult 
was sent for by the King, and entrusted 
with the power to negotiate with the 
Coalition. Considerable difficulty, how- 
ever, is found in forming a new cabinet, 
and the ‘ ministerial crisis” is prolonged 
for an unusual period. 

A fire broke out in the Paris Diorama 
on the 8th March ; and, notwithstanding 
an abundant supply of water, it was 
soon evident that there was no chance 
of stopping the force of the conflagration. 
The paintings on exhibition were the 
Sermon, the Temple of Solomon, and 
the Valley of Goldau, which, with ano- 
ther newrly ready to be put up, were all 
destroyed. A wall, eighty feet high, 


fell on the buildings of a waggon-office, 

burying in a cloud of dust and smoke 

three firemen who were on the roof, 

Two of them came out of the ruins un- 
11 





hurt; but a third had his leg broken, 
and a waggon-man was wounded at the 
same time. The fire is supposed to have 
originated in the room called the Salle de 
Boulevart, where M. Daguerre was pre- 
paring another painting for exhibition, 
representing the interior of the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiora. Notwithstand- 
ing all the exertions made, three houses 
adjoining the Diorama were partially 
destroyed. This disaster will impede 
M. Daguerre’s experiments on his new 
discovery. 
SPAIN. 

The horrors of the civil war in Spain 
have been recently increased by the sacri- 
fice of no less than thirteen general 
officers in the army of Don Carlos. 
They have fallen victims to the ascen- 
dancy of Maroto, the present Commander 
in Chief, with the assent, as it is sup- 
posed, of that prince. It is stated that 
since his expedition in 1837, which failed 
at the gates of Madrid, Don Carlos sus- 
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pected, and afterwards convinced himself, 
that the provincial party, to which the 
principal chiefs of his troops belonged, 
had, by their jealousies towards the Cas- 
tilian chiefs and party, defeated the end 
of his enterprise. To remedy this evil 
he threw himself into the arms of the 
latter. His first disposition was to dis- 
miss General Cabanas from the Ministry 
of War, and to confide it to A. Tejeiro, 
a skilful and cunning Galician, who still 
plays a principal part in the bloody drama 
which has just been performed. The 
removal of Cabanas was followed by the 
quasi disgrace of the Infante Sebastian. 
The command of the army was taken 
from him, and the chiefs who commanded 
divisions and brigades under his orders 
were some of them superseded, and others 
put under arrest, according as they were 
more or less accused of having volunta- 
rily contributed to the unsuccess of that 
expedition. Gen, Guerque was succeeded 
as Commander-in-chief by Maroto, who at 
length has misapplied his power to the 
wholesale sacrifice of his rivals. On the 
18th Feb. he shot, in the churchyard of 
Estella, the six following : Francisco 
Garcio, late Commander- General of Na- 
varre ; General Guerque ; Pablo Sans, a 
Field Marshal ; Carmona ;_ Ibarrez, 
Under Secretary to the Minister of War ; 
and the Intendant Uriz. On the follow- 
ing day seven other victims were added. 

Maroto’s triumph is complete. Don 
Carlos has published a proclamation in 
praise of Maroto, at the same time 
regretting the necessity of sacrificing so 
many gallant chiefs, who, however, like 
Brutus, are acknowledged to have been 
‘*justly slain.” 

NORTH AMERICA. 

The American papers announce the 
commencement of a war upon the British 
Empire, if not by the whole of the 
United States, at least by the state of 
Maine adjoining to the British provinces 
of New Brunswick and Lower Canada. 
The adjustment of a boundary line, be- 
tween Maine and New Brunswick, has 
been a subject of dispute since the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of 
the States in 1783: various attempts at 
accommodation have been made by the 
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appointment of commissioners and arbi- 
trators; but, owing to the perverseness 
of the Republicans, hitherto without suc- 
cess. The tract in dispute is of no value 
to either claimant generally as territory, 
for it is wild and unsettled, and little 
promising of being ever profitable to a 
cultivator; but some part of it is neces- 
sary to Great Britain to supply a means 
of communication between New Bruns- 
wick and the Canadas, and thus through 
all the British colonies. Great Britain 
has, moreover, since 1783, remained in 
de facto possession of the desert, as far 
as a desert can be occupied. It appears, 
however, that some adventurers have 
lately established themselves on the de- 
bateable land for the purpose of cutting 
timber, and in consequence the Govern- 
ment of Maine, in contempt of the oc- 
cupation by Great Britain, sent a land- 
agent with 150 armed men, provided with 
at least one piece of artillery, to dispos- 
sess the ‘‘ trespassers,” and to seize their 
cattle, vehicles, and tools, and this with- 
out deigning to make any complaint, or 
the slightest intimation of their purpose 
to Sir John Harvey, the British Gover- 
nor of New Brunswick. The invaders 
made some prisoners, and were proceed- 
ing with their hostile operations, when 
the party attacked mustered courage, 
and in their turn made a_ prisoner 
of the land-agent commanding the inva- 
ding expedition. The Governor of 
Maine, Fairfield, has in consequence 
reinforced the invading army, and Sir 
John Harvey has made corresponding 
preparations on the side of New Bruns- 
wick. Mr. M‘Laughlin, the British 
land-agent, who attempted pacifically to 
warn the Maine invaders of the illegality 
of their proceeding, has been arrested in 
reprisal for the arrest of the Republican 
land-agent, M‘Intyre. 

The collision is suspended for the pre- 
sent, the Republicans agreeing to with- 
draw their forces from the disputed terri- 
tories. The negotiations, however, ex- 
hibit a tendency to pretension on the 
side of the United States, little promi- 
sing of long continued peace. 

In Canada the whole number of traitors 
and pirates executed has been 34. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Feb. 14, The new bridge erected over 
the river Lea, at Bow, was opened as a 
public thoroughfare by the Sheriffs of 
Middlesex and Essex, attended by many 
of the gentry of both counties, Messrs. 
Bramston and Palmer, the two members 
for the county of Essex, joining in the 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XI. 


procession. A little after two the line 
of carriages, headed by the Sheriff of 
Middlesex, Mr. Alderman Thomas Wood, 
was seen approaching the bridge, and at 
the same time the carriages of the Essex 
gentry approached from the other side; 
both parties aa * the centre of the 
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bridge, where the band of the Royal Ma- 
rines from Woolwich had been stationed, 
and who immediately struck up ‘‘ God 
save the Queen.” he barriers being 
then removed, the carriages passed over, 
followed by crowds of horse and foot, 
carts, waggons, donkey and dog carts, 
whose owners all appeared ambitious of 
priority in passing over the bridge. The 
ground was admirably kept by a party of 
police; and after the ceremony, the more 
distinguished company were entertained 
at Messrs. Hodgson and Co.’s, the brewers, 
whose premises are contiguous to the 
bridge. The new structure is a beauti- 
ful piece of masonry, consisting of a single 
elliptical arch, which, together with the 

arapet, is of the finest Aberdeen granite. 
fe is wider than the old one, and has a 
broad foot pavement on each side, and, 
being rather more in the direct line of 
road, is safer and more convenient than 
the ancient one, which, besides being out 
of repair, was, from its narrow roadway, 
extremely dangerous to pedestrians. (See 
in our vol. IIT. p.84, an account of the 
ceremony of laying the first stone, on the 
10th Dec. 1835; and in the Archzologia, 
vol. xxvi1, will be found a very full and 
complete memoir on the old bridge, ac- 
companied by plates, by Alfred Burges, 
esq. the engineer). 

A splendid building, called the « En- 
gine Factory,” is nearly completed in 
Woolwich Dock-yard, for the steam ser- 
vice of the Royal Navy; and an adjacent 
mast and timber-pond, of large dimen- 
sions, is now ordered to be further exca- 
vated, and a short canal cut for communi- 
eation with the great basin, with a cassoon 
and bridge to allow the steam-vessels to 
be eane. o up alongside the factory and 
fitted with engines, instead of sending for 
them to Limehouse, the City canal, Dept- 
ford, &c. by private contract as at present; 
which, however, must still be the case in 
respect to boilers. 

Westleyan Centenary.—At a recent ad- 
journed meeting of the General Cente- 
nary Committee, held in Manchester, the 
Manchester Sub- Committee reported that 
their lists of subscriptions, received from 
about 180 circuits, amounted to 160,000/. 
—far exceeding the expectations of the 
most sanguine. A Committee of Appro- 
priation was then formed, who finally 
agreed to the following scheme :— 

1. For ¢wo Institution Houses, £ 
and the general purposes of 
the common subscription fund 53,000 
2, For Missionary and Cente- 
nary purposes. . 23,000 


For various other Missionary 
purposes, such as Missionary 
supernumeraries, widows, or- 
phans, chapels, &. =. « 21,000 


[April 
3. For Missionary Polynesian 
ship, purchase, &c. . «,.. ae 


For outfit, stores, insurance, 


expenses, &c. i “ . 3,000 
4, For Chapel Loan Fund, Eng- 
land ' . 35,000 


For Irish Chapel Fund —._—-2,000 


5. For Kingswood and Wood- 
house-grove school debt . 3,700 
6. For Auxiliary Fund debt . 1,500 

7. For the new Auxiliary Fund, 
for worn-out ministers . - 9,000 

8. On account, towards expenses, 
&e. ‘ ; = a - 1,800 
£160,000 


Thus the Committee at once appro- 
priated the whole amount of subscriptions 
now promised, being double the amount 
of the first appropriation to meet the 
claims of the original objects. ‘The sur- 
plus is, however, yet expected to be very 
considerable ; in anticipation of which, 
after making a reserve of 10,0007. for the 
remainder of expenses, and for contin- 
gencies, &c. &c., and of 10,0007. for ef- 
fectually securing the great objects of the 
19th and 20th Manchester resolutions (for 
aged ministers or widows of aged minis- 
ters) the Committee agreed to the fol- 
lowing grants :— 

1. For a Centenary Monumental Chapel 
in Dublin, in lieu of Mr. Wesley's 
Chapel in Whitefriars-street, built in 
1752, the lease of which is nearly ex- 
pired, and the site of which the Pa- 
pists are anxious to secure for their 
new Catholic premises . - £5,000 

2. To the Wesleyan Education Commit- 
tee for Wesleyan Day Schools £5,000 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

March7. Sir Lytton Bulwer’s new 
play, Richelieu, or the Conspiracy, was 
produced at this Theatre, and received 
with an entbusiasm of applause alike 
merited by the rich and picturesque sce- 
nery, the power of the acting, and the 
dramatic skill, pleasant humour, fine 
discrimination, and poetical beauty of the 
composition. Its success was triumphant. 


HAYMARKET. 

March 18. This theatre opened with 
Knowles’s drama of The Love Chase, 
which, although it bas run through two 
seasons, is still as attractive as ever. It 
was followed by a new farce called A Wife 
for a Day, written by Bernard, and, like 
all his productions, lively without vul- 
garity ; framed for the purpose of bring- 
ing out the sly quaint humour of the 
American comedian Hill, who is cer- 
tainly the most agreeable actor that the 
Transatlantic stage has sent us. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZzeTTE Promotions. 


Feb. 28. Hugh Fortescue, Chevalier, (com- 
monly called Viscount Ebrington) summoned 
to the House of Peers as Baron Fortescue, of 
Castlehill, co. Devon. 

March 1. Viscount Ebrington and Sir George 
Grey, Bart. sworn of the Privy Council.— 
Viscount Ebrington declared Lieut.-General 
and General Governor of Ireland.—Deeble 
Peter Hoblyn, esq. to be Sheriff of Cornwall, 
vice Sir R. RK. Vyvyan, Bart.—Lieut. Robert 
Cannon, 40th Madras N. Inf., Knt. Ist class St. 
Ferdinand, and late a Colonel in the British 
Auxiliary legion, to accept the cross of the 2d 
class of the same order, conferred for his ser- 
vices at the assault of Irun in May 1837.— 
Henry Kenrick, otherwise Kyffin, of Belmont, 
co. Denbigh, esq. in compliance with the will 
of his aunt Anne, wife of the Rev. John Nan- 
ney, of Belmont, to use the name of Kyffin 
only, and bear the arms.—6th Dragoon Guards, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. James Jackson to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—8th Dragoons, Capt. Hon. B. Wode- 
house to be Major.—Cape Mounted Riflemen, 
brevet Col. Henry Somerset to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—Unattached, hp John Johnson, 
from 13th regt., Major H. A. Hankey, from 8th 
Drag., to be Lieut.-Colonels ; brevet Major J. 
Crummer, from 28th regt., to be Major.— 
Brevet, Capt. H. Crause, Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men, to be Major. 

March 5. 10s. Colley Grattan, esq. to be 
Consul for the state of Massachusetts ; John 
Wingtield Larkins, esq. to be Consul at Alex- 
andria; Thomas Carew Hunt, -esq. (late Con- 
sul at Archangel) to be Consul in the Azores or 
Virgin Islands. 

March 6. Knighted, Capt. George Back, 
R.N., and Henry Roper, esq. one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bom- 
bay.—John Sutcliffe the younger, of Burnley, 
co. Lanc. merchant, to take in addition the 
name of Witham, in compliance with the will 
of his maternal grandfather, John Witham, of 
Hesandford, gent. 

March 8. $24 foot, Major. T. 1H. Wingfield 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet Major J. Birtwhistle 
to be Major.—Capt. Sir John Ross, R.N. to be 
Consul at Stockholm. ‘ 

March 11, Charles Wm. Thompson, Ensign 
8ist foot, late Capt. in the Spanish service, to 
accept the cross of the Ist class of St. Ferdi- 
nand, conferred for services in the action 
before San Sebastian, 5th May, 1836. ; 

March 20. John B. Gunning, esq. barrister 
at law, to be an Assistant Tithe Commissioner. 

March 22. Royal Staff Corps, brevet Major 
E. P. White to be Major.—ist Somerset Mili- 
tia, Major Jolliffe to be Lieut.-Col. ; the Right 
Hon. Lord Portman to be Major.—Henry Cow- 
per, esq. jun. to be Consul at Para. 


Members returned to serve in Parliameut. 


Carlow.—Francis Bruen, esq. 

Devon, North.—Lewis Wm. Buck, esq. 
Leicester.—Wynn Ellis, esq. 

Leitrim Co.—Lord Viscount Clements. 
Richmond.—Hon. Sir R. L. Dundas, K.C.B. 
Southwark.—Dan. Whittle Harvey, esq. re-el. 
Wigan.—William Ewart, esq. 


EccLestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rey. A. La Touche Kirwan, to be Dean of Kil- 
macduagh, 
Rev. w.t. P. Brymer, to be Archdeacon of 
Bat . 


Rey. S. T. Adams, Horwood Magna R. Bucks. 
Rev. John Allen, Knowle St. Giles’s P.C. Som. 
Rev. ay Barnes, Ardington R. Berks. 
Rev. W. H. Beeche, Kilgeffin R. Roscommon. 
Rev. W. Bond, Beauchamp Roding R. Essex. 
Rey. W. A. Bouverie, Denton R. Norfolk. 
Rey. W. R. Browell, Beaumont R. Essex. 
Rev. T. Cox, Horton V. Dorset. 
Rev. J. ogy te em Weston Longville R. Norf. 
Rev. John Cordeaux, Whiston R. Yorkshire, 
Rev. A. G. Cornwall, Beverstone R. Glouc, 
Rey. W. Crawley, Flaxby P.C. Glouc. 
Rev. Owen Davys, Ranceby V. Linc. 
Rev. H. T. Dowler, Aldeburgh cum Hazle- 
wood V. Suffolk. 
Rev. G. H. Eland, St. Paul’s V. Bedminster, 
near Bristol. 
Rey. W. Falconer, Bushey R. Herts. 
Rev. Christopher Garstin, Cahir R. Tipperary. 
Rey. James Geraghty, Ardquin R. co. Down. 
Rev. G. Gildea, Burrishoole R. co. Mayo. 
Rev. W. Gunning, Stowey V. Somerset. 
Rev. C. Hardwick, St. Michael’s R. Glouc. 
Rev. R. Homan, Killymead R. Donegal. 
Rev. N. Hubbersty, Dethick P.C. Derb. 
Rey. W. Jacobson, Iffley P.C. Oxf. 
Rey. R. agers Kilseely R. co. Clare. 
Rey. G. P. Miller, Morley P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. H. J. Mott, Bodham R. Norfolk. 
Rev. W. R. Melville, Matlock R. Derb. 
Rey. C. F. Newmarch, Pilham R. Linc. 
Rev. John Nelson, Gilston R. Herts. 
Rey. C. R. Rowlatt, North Benfleet R. Essex. 
Rev. S. G. Rogers, Nathlash R. co. Cork. 
Rev. W. E. Scudamore, Ditchingham R. Norf. 
Rev. Henry Soames, Stapleford Tawney and 
Theydon Mount RR. Essex. 
— Rey. W. H. Spencer, Urchfont V. 
ilts. 
Rey. W. B. Stoney, Castlebar R. co. Mayo. 
. F, Studdert, O’Brien’s Bridge, co. Clare. 
Rev. H. Swanzy, Inchegeela R. co. Cork. 
Rev. J. F. Todd, Liskeard V. Cornwall. 
Rey. John Vicars, Hayle P.C. Cumberland. 
Rev. T. Walker, Monsea V. co. Tipperary. 
Rey. 8S. B. Ward, Quinton V. co. Northampt. 
Rev. C. H. Watling, Tredington R. Worc. 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff (late Missionary to the 
Jews in Palestine and Persia), Linthwaite 


-C. York. 
Rev. C. Greene to be Chaplain to the Earl of 
Carnwath. 


Civi, PREFERMENTS. 


T. J. Birch, esq. to be Recorder of Thetford, 

Sir David Brewster to be Rector of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s. 

J. C. Colquhoun, esq. M.P. to be Rector of the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

Wm. H. Southwood, esq. B.A. to be Second 
Master of Oswestry Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 7. The lady of Sir J. E. Alexander, 
K.L.S., a dau.— 16. At Jamaica, the lady of 
Bp. Lipscombe, a son.—25. At Cadogan- 
place, Mrs. Fred. Vernon Harcourt, a son,—— 
At Liansanfread House, Monmouthshire, the 
wife of the Rev. T. J. Ormerod, a dau.—— 
30. The wife of the Rev. John Hopkinson, 
Rector of Alwalton, Hunts, a dau.——31. At 
Umberleigh, the wife of Arthur Bassett, esq. 
a son. 

Feb. 2. In Upper Belgrave-st. the wife of 
G. E. Welby, esq. M.P. a dau.——5. At Aspe- 
den, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Grantham 
Yorke, a dau.——9, At Melchbourne Park, 
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Beds., Lady St. John, a dau.——In_Berkeley- 
sq. the wife of A. Smith, esq. M.P. a dau.—11. 
In Grosvenor-pl. oe Lilford, ason.—13. At 
Foulden Hall, Norfolk, the wife of W. G. T. 
Daniel Tyssen, esq. a dau.—At Edinburgh, 
the wife of W. B. Callander, esq. of Preston 
Hall, a son and heir.—20. The wife of the 
Rev. C. E. Dukinfield, Vicar of Edenhall, a 
dau.—21. At the rectory, Rimpston, Som. the 
Hon. Mrs. Maurice, a son.—23. At Grove 
Park, near Warwick, Lady Dormer, a son.—— 
24. In Queen Ann st. the wife of H. E. Talbot, 

. of Lacock Abbey, a dau.— 25. At Daw- 
lish, Lady Lisle, a son.—27. At Trevella, 
Cornwall, the wife of C. Johns, esq. a son and 
heir.— 28. At Mount Tavy, near Tavistock 
the wife of John Carpenter, esq. a son and 
heir.—At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 


Jacobson, Vice-Principal of Magdalen Hall, 


a dau. 

Lately. In North Wales, the wife of the 
Hon. H. T. Rowley, a dau.— At Bath, the 
wife of Major-Gen. Swiney, a_dau.——At 
Worcester, the Hon. Mrs. Edw. Jervis, a son 
and heir. At Ledbury, the wife of E. Han- 
kins, esq. a son and heir.—At Henley-hall, 
near Ludlow, the lady of Sir Charles Cuyler, 
a dau. 

March 1. At the parsonage, Chesham Bois, 
Bucks, Lady Cath. Barrington, a dau.—2. At 
Bert House, Ireland, the seat of Lord Downes, 
the Countess of Clonmell, a son and heir.—— 
The wife of the Rev. Sir Geo. Robinson, a dau. 
—At Finedon Hall, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of W. Mackworth Dolben, esq. a son.—— 
4. The wife of the Rev. Wm. Hicks, Rector of 
Cubberley, Glouc. a dau.——5. In _Brunswick- 
sq. the wife of the Rev. Henry Rose, Rector 
of Houghton Conquest, a dau.——In Park-pl. 
St.: James’s, Lady Arthur Lennox, a dau.—— 
6. At Woburn Park, the Hon. Mrs. Locke King, 
asonand heir.——7. At Alwalton-house, Hunts, 
the wife of Philip Tillard, esq. a dau.——9. At 
Bickley, Kent, the wife of Percival Hart Dyke, 
esq. a dau.,— At Weston Birt, Glouc. the wife 
of R. Blagden Hale, esq. M.P. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 22. At La Guyara, Venezuela, Henry 
Joseph Lord, esq. of the house of Powles, Lord, 
Weymar, and Co. to Anniette, dau. of the late 
H. J. Schimmel, esq. of Amsterdam. 

Jan. 15. At Naples, the Queen dowager of 
the two Sicilies to the Chevalier de Balzo, 
Colonel of the Royal Lancers. 

24. The Rev. Walter Burgh, to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Archdeacon Langrish. 

Feb. 2. At Marylebone, J.T. H. Blohm, esq. 
only child of J. Blohm, esq. of Stockelsdorff, 
near Lubeck, to Georgiana-Jamesina-Somerset, 
youngest dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir H. Heathcote. 

7. At Laxton, the Rev. A. O. Fitzgerald, 
Rector of Fledborough, Notts, third son of Sir 
R. Fitzgerald, K.C.H. to Sarah Anne, only 
child of the Rev. Rich. Proctor, Vicar of Lax- 
ton.—aAt Margate, Charles Lechmere, a of 
the State Paper Office, to Emma, youngest dau. 
of Wm. Cobb, esq.——At St. Pancras, Samuel, 

ungest son of Edwin Sandys, esq. of Kent- 
sh-town, to Sarah, only dau. of John Whishaw, 
esq. of Torrington-square. At Hamble, near 
Southampton, John Henry Campbell, esq. only 
son of Col. Campbell, of Exton, Hants, and 
Dunoon, Argyleshire, and nephew of Wadham 
Wyndham, esq. M.P. to Urania Mary Ann, 
only dau. of the late Col. Kington, and the 
dowager Marchioness of Clanricarde.——At 
Beverley, John Holmes, esq. of East Retford, 
Notts, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Brigham, esq.—aAt St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, Wm. Rivington, oy + Kentish-town, to 
Jane, second dau. of the late John Hillman, 
esq. of Highgate ——At St. George-the-Martyr, 


Marriages. 


[ April, 


the Rev. J. H. Timins, son of J. F. Timins, 
esq. of Aldenham, Herts, to Anne Clive, dau. 
of the late James Willis, esq.—At Brother- 
ton, Capt. John Bentham, 52d Light Inf. 
_———_ son of the late Gen. Bentham, to 
“mma Sophia, youngest surviving dau. of Thos. 
Ikin, esq. of Leventhorpe House, Yorkshire. 
—aAt Knockbreda, Downshire, John Neilson 
Gladstone, esq. Lieut. R.N. third son of John 
Gladstone, esq. of Fasque, Kincardineshire, to 
Elizabeth-Honoria, second dau. of Sir R. Bate- 
son, Bart. M.P. 

8. John G. Blake, esq. of Gower-st. to 
Frances, widow of G. J. Best, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry 
Hippistey, esq. of Lambourne-place, Berks, to 
Elizabeth-Agnes, only dau. of the Rev. John 
Nelson, M.A. Preb. of Heytesbury, &c.— At 
Maker, Cornwall, Capt. W. H. Haswell, R.N. to 
Frances Maria, third dau. of the late Lieut. 
W. Taylor, of Greenwich Hospital.—aAt 
Lewisham, W. H. Torriano, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Lavinia, youngest dau. 
of the late C. Legh, esq. of Macclesfield. 

11. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. John 
Tilley, esq. Surveyor of the Post Office for the 
Northern District, to Cecilia Frances, only 
dau. of the late T. A. Trollope, esq. barrister- 
at-law.— At Blechingdon, Oxon, J. M. Da- 
venport, esq. Clerk of the Peace of that county, 
to Sophia Anne, only dau. of the late T. ‘y 
Walker, esq. At Booterstown, co. Dublin, 
aon John Chapman, esq. of Old Ford Hall, 
Middlesex, to Sarah Isabella, fourth dau. of 
the late Robert Craig, of Frescati, co. Dublin. 
—At Carlisle, John Ewart, esq. of Woburn- 
sq. to Margaret, only dau. of the late James 
Mounsey, esq. of Kingfield. 

12. At Durham, G. A. Cator, esq. of Leeds, 
to Mary Susan, only dau. of the Rev. George 
Townshend, Preb. of Durh.— At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Richard Walford, jun. esq. of 
Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. to Anne, youngest 
=. of the late John Hodding, esq. of Salis- 

ury. 

13. At Almondsbury, Henry Nicholls Jones, 
esq. nephew of the late Adm. Sir Henry 
Nicholls, K.C.B. to Hester, dau. of George 
Luton, esq. 

14. At Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts, Col. 
Hodder, of Hoddersfield, Cork, to Lucy, eldest 
dau. of Col. Need.—At St. Pancras, and 
afterwards at the Spanish Chapel, Manchester- 
square, John B. bose, esq. of {Xeres, in 
Spain, to Eugenia Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Henry Jackson, of Grange, King’s 
Co.——At Limehouse, Capt. H. M. Marshall, 
R.N. to Anne, only dau. of the late J. C. 
Bright, of Plaistow, Essex. 

16. At Bideford, Devonshire, Evan, third 
son of John Protheroe, esq. of Bristol, to 
Henrietta-Foote, third dau. of Wm. Smith, 
esq. M.D.——At the English Ambassador’s, 
Paris, Wyndham Stanhope, esq. nephew of the 
Earl of Harrington, to Elizabeth-Still, eldest 
dau. of R. L. Pearsall, esq. late of Wilsbridge 
House, co. Glouc., but now of Carlshrue. 

19. The Rey. J. F. E. Warburton, Rector of 
Warburton, Cheshire, to Anne, second dau. of 
George Stone, esq. of Blisworth, Northampton- 
shire ——At Shetticld, the Rev. T. C. Browne, 
of Darnell Hall, to Ellen, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. John Blackburn, Perp. Curate of Atter- 
cliffe-with-Darnell.——The Rev. Edward Not- 
tidge, Rector of Black Notley, Essex, to Miss 
Smoothey, of Milton, Kent.—— At Christ 
Church, Marylebone, John Paterson, esq. of 
Merryflatts, co. Lanark, to Jane Fraser, edest 
dau. of Duncan Campbell, esq. of Upper Glou- 
cester-place. 

20. At Frickley, Yorkshire, the Rev. John 
Harding, Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge, 
to Ann, eldest dau. of the late Rey. T. C. 
Rudston Read. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Sr. HELEn’s. 

Feb. 19. In Grafton-street, Bond-street, 
in his 86th year, the Right Hon. Alleyne 
Fitz Herbert, Baron St. Helen’s in the 
Peerage of Ireland (1791), and Baron St. 
Helen’s, in the Isle of Wight, in that of 
the United Kingdom (1801), G.C.H. a 
Privy Councillor of England and Ireland, 
M.A. and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born in 1753, the 
fifth and youngest son of William Fitz 
Herbert, of Tissington, co. Derby, esq. 
M.P., for the borough of Derby, a Com- 
missioner of Trade and Plantations, a 
Vice President of the Society of Arts, 
&ec. &c. and grandfather of Sir Henry 
Fitz Herbert, the third and present Baro- 
net of that place. His mother was Mary, 
daughter of Littleton Poyntz Meynell, 
of Bradley, co. Derby, esq. by Judith, 
daughter of Thomas Alleyne, esq. of Bar- 
badoes (from which source his Lordship 
derived his baptismal name of Alleyne). 

His Lordship had his school education 
at Derby and at Eton; and in July 1770 
was admitted a pensioner of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge (of which his brother 
Sir William Fitz Herbert, afterwards Re- 
corder of Derby, was a Fellow Com- 
moner), and had for his private tutor that 
very eminent scholar the Rey. William 
Arnald. He took the degree of B.A. in 
1774, when he obtained the first of the 
two gold medals given annually by the 
Chancellor of the University, for the en- 
couragement of classical learning. In 
1775, being then making the tour of 
France and Italy, he was presented to 
one of the University Travelling Scholar- 
ships ; and he took his degree of M.A. 
by proxy in 1777. 

He was employed, at an early age, in 
the diplomatic profession, having been 
appointed on the 8th Feb. 1777 to the 
post of his Majesty’s Minister at Brus- 
sels. He resided at that court till Aug. 
1782, when he was sent to Paris with the 
commission of Sole Plenipotentiary for 
negotiating a peace with the crowns of 
France and Spain, and the States-Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces, which ar- 
duous and important work he had the 
happiness to accomplish, by the conclu- 
sion of the several preliminary treaties 
with those powers which were signed at 
Versailles in January 1783. He had also 
a leading share in negotiating the peace 
with America, which was concluded at 
Paris at the same period; and though 
these treaties were censured at the time 
by a vote of one branch of the Legislature, 


the test of experience evinced the poli- 
tical wisdom as well as the solidity of 
the principles on which they were framed ; 
since they produced a ten years’ peace, 
during which the British empire enjoyed 
the highest state of prosperity to which 
it had ever attained. And it may be 
truly affirmed, that the war which after- 
wards broke out, arose not from any seeds 
of discord which had been left uneradi- 
cated by the peace of 1783, but solely 
from the fatal effects of the French revo. 
lution, an event which has been so justly 
and emphatically described by Mr. Burke 
as ‘* mocking all calculations framed by 
wisdom, and founded on experience.” 

On the 25th June 1783, Mr. Fitz Her- 
bert was appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
to Catharine II. Empress of Russia, 
whom he accompanied in 1787 on her 
memorable tour to the Crimea. At the 
close of the same year he returned to 
England, and was appointed Chief Se- 
cretary to the Marquis of Buckingham, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
was in consequence sworn a Privy Coun- 
cillor of both kingdoms,—for England on 
the 30th Nov. 1787; and since the death 
of the late Earl of Clarendon on the 22d 
of December last, he had been the senior 
member of the Privy Council. The next 
in point of seniority is Lord Viscount 
Sidmouth. 


In the spring of 1789 (10th March) he 
resigned the Secretaryship, and was sent 
as His Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary 


to the Hague. In May 1791 he repaired 
to Madrid, invested with the rank of 
Ambassador Extraordinary (appointment 
20th Noy. 1789), and with the neces- 
sary powers for accommodating the dif- 
ferencies which had arisen at that pe- 
riod between Great Britain and Spain 
respecting the right of British subjects 
to trade at Nootka Sound, and to carry on 
the Southern Whale Fishery. These dif- 
ferences were amicably adjusted by the 
Convention of the Escurial (signed in 
Oct. 1791), which was highly approved 
by the King and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and His Majesty was pleased, as 
a reward for his Ambassador’s services 
in negotiating it, to create him an Irish 
Peer, with the title of Baron St. Helen’s, 

In 1793 he concluded a treaty of alli- 
ance with the Crown of Spain; but the 
climate of that country disagreeing with 
his health, he quitted it in the beginning 
of 1794, and was appointed (March 25th) 
Ambassador at the Hague, where he re- 
mained till the ensuing October, when 
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the legitimate government of the Dutch 
republic was overthrown by the invasion 
of the French. His last foreign mission 
was to St. Petersburgh, whither he was 
appointed Ambassador 20th April 1801, 
to congratulate the Emperor Alexander 
on his accession to the throne of Russia; 
and to propose terms for accommodating 
the differences which had arisen between 
Great Britain and the three Baltic powers 
towards the close of the reign of the Em- 
peror Paul, and had occasioned the attack 
against Copenhagen and other mutual 
hostilities, This negotiation he happily 
brought to a conclusion within the short 
period of a fortnight after his arrival in 
Russia, by the signature of the Conven- 
tion of St. Petersburgh of the 7th June 
1801. Addresses to the King, approving 
of this Convention, were voted by both 
Houses of Parliament ; and immediately 
after its signature, Lord St. Helen’s was 
—— to a Peerage of the United 

ingdom by the title of Baron St. Helen’s 
of the Isle of Wight, by patent dated 31st 
July 1801. 

In Sept. 1801, Lord St. Helen’s at- 
tended the coronation of the Emperor 
Alexander in Moscow, where (in Octo. 
ber) he signed a treaty with the Danish 
Plenipotentiary, in virtue of which that 
Crown became an acceding party to the 
Convention of St. Petersburgh. He also 
concluded, in March 1802, a similar treaty 
with the Plenipotentiary of the Crown of 
Sweden; and, having thus accomplished 
all the objects of his mission to Russia, 
he returned to England in the autumn of 
the same year. His appointment ceased 
on the 5th April 1803, since which period 
he had enjoyed a pension of 23002. 

He afterwards, in May 1804, had the 
honour of being appointed one of the Lords 
of the Bedchamber to King George III. 
an office which he was led to accept by 
his sentiments of personal attachment and 
duty to that truly virtuous and excellent 
sovereign, to whom he had been indebted 
for so many gracious and unsolicited 
marks of favour. The foregoing parti- 
culars have been derived from a private 
memoir, which seems to have directly 
emanated from Lord St. Helen’s himself, 
and is quoted at length in Sir Egerton’s 
Brydges’s edition of Collins’s Peerage ; 
and they are followed by the following 
remarks ;—“ But from the impaired state 
of his health, and other considerations, he 
is now unfeignedly desirous of being per- 
mitted to retire from all further business, 
and pass the remainder of his life amidst 
the comforts of repose and leisure, and of 
the society of his friends and family, To 
this reward he conceives himself to be 
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fairly entitled by the anxious labours of 
nearly thirty years, and amidst its chief 
enjoyments will be the conscious recol- 
lection, that in the discharge of all the 
more important commissions here enu- 
merated, as well as of many others of lesser 
moment, it was no less constantly his 
good fortune than it was uniformly the 
earnest and primary wish of his heart, to 
be materially instrumental in restoring 
or confirming the blessings of peace.” 

Lord St. Helen’s was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries in18 , and 
a Trustee of the British Museum in 1805; 
the latter post he resigned in Jan. 1837. 

It was Lord St. Helen’s who declared 
that he could not live out of London, and 
accordingly his Lordship resided in Graf. 
ton-street the whole year round. He was 
never married ; and his nephew Sir Henry 
Fitz Herbert, Bart. of ‘Tissington Hall, 
Derbyshire, is his Lordship’s heir. The 
peerages are both extinct. 





Lirvut.-Gey. Sim Joun Exttey, K.C.B. 

Jan. 23. At his seat, Chalderton 
Lodge, near Amesbury, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Elley, K.C.B., K.C.H., K.M.T., 
and K.S.G., Governor of Galway, and 
Colonel of the 7th Lancers. 

This distinguished officer commenced 
his military career as a private trooper in 
the Blues, in which he soon obtained the 
post of Quartermaster; and in 1791 he 
obtained a Cornetcy in the same regi- 
ment. He served the campaigns 1793, 
4, and 5 in Flanders, and was present at 
most of the battles fought during that 
period, and at the siege of Valenciennes, 
&e, The 28th Jan. 1796, he obtained a 
Lieutenancy in his regiment; in Oct. 
1799, a troop; in 1804 a Majority; and 
in March 1806, a Lieut.-Colonelcy. He 
served as Assistant Adjutant-general to 
the cavalry in Spain in the campaigns of 
1808 and 9, avd was present in the affairs 
of Sahugan, Majorca, Benevente, and 
Lugo, and in the battle of Corunna. He 
also served in the same capacity in Spain 
and Portugal during the following years : 
was at the battle of Talavera; had the 
command of the rear-guard of cavalry 
which covered the advance corps of the 
army when it retired over the Alberche ; 
was in the battles of Fuentes d’Onor, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, and Thou- 
louse, and finally served in the Nether- 
lands, and at Waterloo. For his services 
on these occasions be was appointed a 
K.C.B., and received a cross and two 
clasps. He wasappointed also a Knight 
of the Austrian Order of Maria The- 
resa, anda Knight of the 4th class of the 
Russian Order of St. George. He re~ 
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ceived the rank of Colonel in the army 
in March 1813; of Major-General, Aug. 
1819; andof Lieut.-General, Jan. 1837. 
He was previously (in November, 1829) 
appointed Colonel of the 17th Lancers. 
He had served on the staff in the south 
of Ireland, and represented Windsor in 
Sir Robert Peel’s Parliament, of whose 
party and politics he was an active sup- 


porter. 

It is recorded of Sir John Elley, in 
Scott’s “‘ Letters to his Kinsfolk,” that 
there were found on the field of Waterloo 
more than one of Napoleon’s Cuirassiers 
cleft to the chine by the stalwart arm of 
this gallant officer. 

Sir John Elley’s will has been proved 
by the executors, John Burton, esq., 
Henry Knyvett, esq., Charles Hopkin- 
son, esq., and Jane Carter, spinster. 
The personal estate was sworn to be 
under 25,000/. Among various legacies 
300/. is left to the Lieut.-General who 
should succeed to the command of his 
regiment, to purchase plate for the use of 
the mess; and the like sum for the same 
purpose to the Colonel of the 17th Lan- 
cers. Also the following charitable be- 
quests: to the Magdalen Asylum in the 
London Road 300/.; to the Female Or- 
phan Asylum 300/.; to the Westminster 
Lying-In Hospital 300/7.; to the Bethnal 
Lunatic Asylum 500/.; to the Refuge 
for the Destitute 200/.; to the Institution 
for the cure of Cancer in the Kent Road 
250/.; to the Corporation of Windsor 
100/., to apply the interest among poor 
decayed householders. The will is 
dated 6th March 1838. 





Joun Warner, Esa. 

Dec. 9. In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, John Warde, esq. of Squerries, 
near Westerham, Kent. 

Mr. Warde was born Jan. 23, 1753; 
he was the eldest son and heir of John 
Warde, esq. of Squerries, a South Sea 
Director, by his second wife Kitty- Anne, 
daughter and sole heir of Charles Hos- 
kins, of Croydon, esq. His great-grand- 
father, Sir John Warde, Alderman of 
London, and Lord Mayor in 1719, was a 
junior member of a Yorkshire family, of 
which a pedigree will be found in Hun- 
ter’s Deanery of Doncaster, vol. ii. p. 143. 
The estate of Squerries was purchased 
by his grandfather; and the lively author 
of ‘* Lympsfield and its Environs,” 8vo. 
1838, after noticing the beauty of the 
park, and the excellencies of many of his 
pictures, remarks that ‘‘ An attraction, 
however, paramount to every other, is the 
picture displayed by its owner of the Old 
English Country Gentleman, most cele- 
brated perhaps as a sportsman, but, by 
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those who knew him best, most valued 
for higher qualities.” 

Mr. Warde formerly hunted Oxford- 
shire and the neighbouring counties with 
his fox-hounds, and was considered the 
father of the hunt. At such times his 
residence was at Bucknell near Bicester. 
He afterwards changed the scene of his 
sports to the country round Hungerford, 
and resided for the season at that place. 
He was the acknowledged master of his 
craft, and appealed to in all cases in which 
the laws of sporting were concerned. 
When he bantel' the Oxfordshire country, 
the Duke of Bedford purposed to esta- 
blish a kennel within its customary beat. 
John Warde appointed to throw off under 
the windows of Woburn Abbey on the 
first day of the Duke’s sporting campaign, 
which brought the point to an issue. 
There was no appealing against the law 
as laid down by the father of the field. 
‘“« Then,” said his Grace, at the close of 
the conference, ‘‘ I have nothing to do 
but to break up my kennel.”—‘* Exactly 
so,” was answered; but no sooner was 
the bitter pill swallowed, and the law of 
sporting vindicated, than John Warde or- 
dered his hounds to be withdrawn, and 
relinquished the beat necessary to the 
Duke’s sport. Nor was he less in his 
element when his feet were under the ma- 
hogany than in the stirrups. It is true 
there was some danger of the racy anec- 
dotes that set the table in a roar, over- 
passing the limits of delicacy ; but it was 
rarely that the company were not more 
chargeable with the excess than the re- 
later, than whom no one better knew or 
was more jealous of the character of a 
gentleman ; launching out when, perhaps, 
he was palpably challenged to the display, 
or when, on the other hand, a sanctimo- 
nious attempt was made to check the 
spirit of innocent hilarity. After he had 
quitted the field, he still retained a few 
bitches, and found amusement in his ken- 
nel; and it was pleasing to see him, on 
a summer’s evening, the windows of the 
dining-room thrown open, and his old 
favourites collected on the lawn. He 
uttered a name, and the hound was in- 
stantly through the window with her head 
on her master’s knee; a second, of perhaps 
more doubtful sound, and more than one 
raised her head, and paused, till a repeti- 
tion of the name justified her springing 
forward. 

Nor was this placid scene the sole trace 
of his early habits. He was upwards of 
eighty, when, passing one evening through 
the vicinity of Grosvenor-square, he found 
himself in a crowd of carriages, from 
which the fashionable and the fair, hope- 
less of otherwise reaching the hospitable 
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door, that was, already, in a state of block- 
ade, were making their perilous way upon 
the flag pavement. 

Any one who knows what London 
couchman are, in the excitement of such 
a scene, will be sensible of the peril. John 
Warde had the experience of eighty, but, 
when he found a_pair of horses urged 
upon a party of shrieking girls, he forgot 
that he had also the bodily infirmities of 
eighty, and intrepidly seized their heads ; 
but the lash was plied with redoubled 
passion, he was struck down by the pole, 
the animals, with a generosity unknown 
to their brute driver, seemed carefully to 
avoid trampling upon him as they passed 
over him, and he was picked up from 
under the carriage without having sus- 
tained any serious injury. 

He served the office of High Sheriff 
of Kent in the year 1778. On the alarm 
of an invasion, he raised a troop of volun- 
teer cavalry at Westerham, for which his 
commission of Captain bore date Sept. 6, 
1803. 

Mr. Warde married July 15, 1781, the 
Hon. Susannah Askell Grimston, third 
daughter of James second Viscount Grim. 
ston in the peerage of Ireland, and aunt 
to the present Earl of Verulam. This 
lady survives him without issue. After 
the death of Mrs. Warde, the estates are 
entailed on his nephew Charles Warde, 
esq. son of the late Charles Warde, 
esq. by Anne, daughter of Arthur An- 
nesby, of Bletchington. Mr. Warde is 
unmarried ; and the next in entail is his 
cousin Capt.Charles Warde, R.N. second 
son of the late General George Warde, of 
Woodland castle, Glamorganshire, by 
Charlotte, daughter of Dr. Spencer Madan, 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Mr. 
Warde had a third brother, the late Gen. 
Sir Harry Warde, G.C.B. father of the 
present Countess of Guilford, and the late 
gallant Major Warde. (See a memoir of 
Sir H. Warde in our vol. III. p. 207). 


J. P. Tuomson, Esa. 

Lately. At Roehampton, John Pou- 
lett Thomson, esq. of Waverley Abbey. 

Mr. Thomson was the only son of 
Andrew Thomson, esq. of Roehampton, 

who died in 1795, and was buried at 
utney,) by Harriett, widow of — Wright, 
esq. third daughter, and at length sole heir 
of John Buncombe, of Gothurst, co. So- 
merset, esq. 

He purchased Waverley Abbey about 
1796 of the Rev. Sir Charles Rich, Bart. 
By royal sign manual bearing date July 
a, 1814, he took the surnames and arms 
of Buncombe and Poulett, in virtue of his 
descent through the family of Buncombe, 
of North oo Wilts, from Sir 
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Amyas Poulett, of Hinton St. George’ 
Privy Councillor to Queen Elizabeth. 

r. Thomson married Charlotte, 
daughter of John Jacob, of Salisbury, 
M.D. by Mary, daughter and coheir of 
the Very Rev. John Clarke, Dean of 
Salisbury ; by whom he had issue three 
sons and six daughters: the sons are, 1. 
Andrew Henry Thomson, esq. formerly 
a Director of the Bank of, England ; 
born in 1786, who married in Jan, 1813, 
Sophia, daughter of the late George 
Holme Sumner, esq. M.P. for Surrey, 
and has issue ; 2. George Julius Poulett 
Scrope, esq. F.R.S. F.G.S. &e. M.P. 
for Stroud, who in 1821 took the name 
of Scrope upon marriage with Emma 
Phipps, only child and heir of William 
Scrope, of Castlecombe, co. Wilts, and 
Cockerington, co. Lincoln, esq.; 3. the 
Right Hon. Charles Poulett Thomson, 
now President of the Board of Trade, 
and M,.P.for Manchester. The daugh- 
ters are, 1. Harriett, married to the Rev. 
George Locke, Rector of Lee in Kent; 
2. Charlotte, married to Charles William 
Taylor, of Burcott-house, near Wells, 
esq.; 3. Emily, married to Charles Ham- 
mersley, of Great Cumberland Place, 
esq.; 4. Frances, married in 1810, to 
William Baring, esq. of Portswood, 
Hants, brother to Sir Thomas Baring, 
Bart. and Lord Ashburton, she died in 
1820; 5. Julia; and 6. Sophia. 





Sin Witt1aM Bercuey, R.A. 

Jan, 28, At Hampstead, aged 86, Sir 
William Beechey, Knt. Royal Acade- 
mician. 

Sir W. Beechey was born at Burford, 
in Oxfordshire, on the 12th Dec. 1753. 
At the proper age he was placed under 
the care of an eminent legal practitioner 
at Stow in that county. He afterwards 
repaired to London, and articled himself 
for a given period to a gentleman of the 
same profession, who died before the 
expiration of his time, when he made a 
second engagement with a Mr. Owen, of 
Tooke’s Court. _His talents, however, 
were not of the kind suited to the law; 
and having accidentally made the ac- 
quaintance of several students of the 
Royal Academy, he became so ena- 
moured of the fine arts, that he pre- 
vailed on Mr. Owen to receive a young 
man whom he had procured as a substi- 
tute, and, in 1772, was admitted as a stu- 
dent at Somerset House. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was then in the zenith of his 
fame ; and his works were diligently stu- 
died by the young aspirant. He soon, 
however, applied himself to nature. Dr. 
Strachey, archdeacon of Norwich, and 
his family, the Chevalier Ruspiniand his 
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family, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland, were among his earliest 
productions. The Ruspini family was, 
we believe, the first picture that he sent 
to the exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
From London, Mr. Beechey went to 
Norwich, where he began with painting 
small conversation pieces, in the manner 
ractised first by Hogarth, and afterwards 
y Zoffany. On his return to the metro- 
polis, after an absence of four or five 
years, he took the house in Brook-street, 
which had formerly been the residence of 
Vandergucht, and was gratified by general 
celebrity. He afterwards removed to Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square ; thence to George- 
street, Hanover-square; and finally to 
Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 

He was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1793. In the same 
year he painted a whole-length portrait of 
Queen Charlotte, who honoured him by 
the appointment of her Majesty’s por- 
trait-painter. In 1798 Mr. Beechey 
painted a large equestrian portrait of his 
Majesty George III., with the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of York, reviewing the 
3d and 10th dragoons, attended by Lieut. 
Gen. Dundas, Gen. Sir William Faw- 
cett, and Major-Gen. Goldsworthy. 
This is a well-known and admired pic- 
ture at Hampton Court-palace, and has 
been considered the chef d’cuvre of the 
artist. The same year he was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy, and had 
the honour of knighthood conferred on 
him by the King on the 9th May, that 
being the first instance of its being con- 
ferred on an artist since Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s time. Sir William, soon after 
this, painted a suite of portraits of the 
royal princesses for the Prince of Wales. 
He was then employed to paint whole- 
length portraits of all the royal family 
for the Gothic palace erecting at Kew. 
There is also an apartment in Frogmore- 
palace which is decorated entirely with 
portraits by the same artist. In fact, 
Sir William painted the greater portion of 
the people of rank and fashion, forming a 
considerable amount of pictures, which 
were admired for the accuracy of the 
likeness, the general management, and 
tone of colour.* 

Sir William was elected a Royal Aca- 
demician, on the death of Mr. Hodges, 
in 1797. He was twice married, and 
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had a large and highly accomplished fa- 
mily. Lady Beechey herself formerly 
practised as an artist, and produced many 
charming miniatures. Sir William 
Beechey's youngest daughter was married 
in 1825 to Lord Grantley. Most of his 
other children survive their parent, and 
are respectably settled in life. His son, 
Capt. Fred. Wm. Beechey, R.N., F.R.S. 
is well known as an experienced and 
meritorious naval officer, having, amongst 
other arduous duties, been one of Capt. 
Sir E. Parry’s lieutenants in the second 
expedition towards the North Pole. 
Captain Beechey married, in 1828, Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
John Stapleton, of Thorp Lee, and sis- 
ter to Mrs. Lloyd, wife of the late 
Bishop of Oxford. 

Until within a year or so Sir William 
Beechey did not show any of the appear- 
ances of physical decline usual at his 
advanced period of life. In stature he 
was rather below the middle size, and 
was always active on his limbs, even 
down to a very recent period, and his 
intellectual faculties were clear and 
healthy to the last ; his temperament was 
somewhat warm, and his friendships 
lasting ; his disposition was very cheerful 
all through life, and this happy turn of 
mind, together with his inexhaustible 
treasury of anecdote, which he disclosed 
with a good deal of original humour, 
made his companionship very agreeable. 

On quitting his residence in Harley- 
street, in the summer of 1836, Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey disposed of his remaining 
works at the auction-room of Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, together with his 
collection of pictures by old masters, 
books, engravings, &c. (June 9 and 10). 
Among his own pictures was, “ Iris bear- 
ing to Somnus the command of Juno, to 
warn Aleyone by a dream of the fate of 
her husband Ceyx,” which was noticed as 
the first work painted by him on his arri- 
val in London, and as ‘‘a charming com- 
position, full of poetical feeling.” 





Epo. Loner, Esq. K.H. CLArENcEUx. 
Jan. 16. In Bloomsbury-square, in his 
83d year, Edmund Lodge, esq. K.H. 
Clarenceux King of Arms, F.S.A. 
This eminent biographer was the only 
son that survived of the Rev. Edmund 
Lodge, Rector of Carshalton in Surrey 





* One of the best of Sir William’s 


works is in the possession of Henry L. 
Long, Esq., of Hampton Lodge, Surrey; the subject the ‘ Infant Hercules.” 


Sir 


William often spoke of it as his favourite picture. Mr. Long, then a child of about 


two years of age, is painted as the young 


ercules, while his elder brother, Edward 


Noe Long (atterwards of the Coldstream Guards, and lost on his passage to Spain 


in 1809), is represented as robing him in the lion’s skin. 


This picture was after- 


wards, with the substitution of a cross for the club, copied by Sir William for his 


picture of St. John the Baptist. 
Gent, Mace, Vor. XI, 
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(to which living he was instituted in 1738, 
and died in 1781), by Mary, daughter and 
eventually sole heiress of Richard Gar- 
rard, esq. of Carshalton, a descendant of 
the ancient family of that name, for- 
merly seated at Lambourn in Berkshire. 
His great-great-grandfather, the Rev 
Lodge, Vicar of Heddon in Northum- 
berland, marrying in 1671, had a son Ed- 
mund, who by a daughter of —— Nelson 
was father of the Rev. Edmund Lodge 
of Newcastle-upon- Tyne (Master of the 
Grammar School in that town from 1715 
to 1733, and died Curate of Whickham in 
1742), who married Miss Rayne, and by 
her had the Rev. Edmund Lodge of Car- 
shalton above-mentioned. 

Mr. Lodge was born in Poland-street, 
London, on the 13th of June 1756. He 
became a Cornet in the King’s own re- 
giment of Dragoons in 1772; but dis- 
liking the military profession, he remained 
only a short time in the army. Having 
shown a taste for literature and antiquities, 
the situation of Blue Mantle Pursuivant- 
at- Arms was obtained for him on the 22nd 
Feb. 1782. He was promoted to be Lan- 
caster Herald on the 29th Oct. 1793, Nor- 
roy on the Ilth June 1822, and Claren- 
ceux on the 30th July 1838. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1787, and was one of 
the oldest surviving members. 

Mr. Lodge’s talents first became known 
by the publication of the Talbot, Howard, 
and Cecil papers in the College of Arms, 
which appeared in three volumes, 4to. in 
1791, entitled, ‘‘ Illustrations of British 
History ;’? and the ability with which 
they were edited at once established his 
reputation. His next publications were 
the Memoirs attached to Chamberlaine’s 
« Imitations of original drawings by Hans 
Holbein,” which came out in parts be- 
tween 1792 and 1800. In 1810 he pub- 
lished (without his name) ‘‘ The Life 
of Sir Julius Cesar, with memoirs of his 
family and descendants,” in quarto, with 
numerous portraits. But the work upon 
which Mr. Lodge’s reputation will prin- 
cipally rest are his well-known Me- 
moirs in the “ Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain,” originally 
published in 1821 ; of which it is no exag- 
geration to say, that they are a model of 
biographical composition. Though a po- 
litical bias may be discovered in those 
exquisite Memoirs, they are almost unri- 
valled in original conceptions of cha. 
racter, profound knowledge of human 
nature, felicity of expression, which united 
to extraordinary power, terseness, and 
beauty of style, render the volumes an 
ornament to our literature, and altoge- 
ther worthy of the great personages who 
are there revived in their authentic and 
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striking effigies. To the edition of that 
work, which is now in course of publica- 
tion, it is, we understand, intended to pre- 
fix a full Memoir, with a portrait, of Mr, 
Lodge; and it is only an act of justice 
that he who has done so much to per- 
petuate the merits of others, should him- 
self be commemorated in the temple 
which he has raised to their fame. 

Mr. Lodge published no other work ; 
and his only additional writings (besides 
a few unimportant articles) are the preface 
to the second edition of the Antiquarian 
Repertory, the preface to Sir Hanbury 
Williams’s Poems, and reviews (we be- 
lieve) of the Sadler Papers, History of 
London, Scott's edition of Swift, &c. in 
the Quarterly Review. From motives of 
benevolence he was induced to lend his 
name to an Annual Peerage; but we are 
informed that the merit of those accurate 
volumes (for the work has been frequently 
reprinted) belongs entirely to the ladies 
whose names are affixed to the dedication. 

Through the influence of a nobleman, 
no less distinguished for his literary at- 
tainments than by his public services, Mr. 
Lodge was nominated a Knight of the 
Order of the Guelphs of Hanover in 1832. 
As the honour was granted solely in con. 
sideration of his talents, and without the 
slightest solicitation on his part, it afforded 
him much gratification, and tended to 
soothe his feelings under a grievous dis- 
appointment which he had recently expe- 
rienced in his professional prospects, 

Mr. Lodge composed slowly, and with 
great labour, before he committed his 
thoughts to writing; but made few cor- 
rections in his manuscripts, and still fewer 
in the proof sheets. The same care and 
elegance which are conspicuous in his 
publications, were displayed in his letters, 
and even in his most trifling notes. 

He was literally a gentleman of the old 
school. Nothing could exceed the suavity 
of his manners, or the kindness and zeal 
with which he was ever ready to assist the 
distressed. In politics he was a high 
Tory, and he not only avowed his opinions 
with frankness in conversation, but they 
may be traced in every thing he wrote. 
Though his advanced years precluded the 
hope of his adding more largely to litera- 
ture, his loss is sensibly felt by his friends ; 
and his extensive information, agreeable 
manners, and unyarying courtesy, will 
long live in their memory. 

Mr. Lodge married Jane- Anne-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Lieut. Michael Field, R.N. 
of Dublin, but by her, who died in 
May 1820, and was buried at Carshal- 
ton, he had no children. His only 
surviving relation is his sister, Mary- 
Charlotte, a maiden lady, and it is re- 
markable that he left no other relative, 
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of whose existence he was aware, than 
a third or fourth cousin on his mother’s 
side. He was buried in the vaults 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 24th Jan. 
A portrait, engraved by Smith, after a 
drawing by Maclise, is prefixed to the new 
edition of the ‘ Illustrations of British 
History,” published in 1838, 





Rev. Tuomas Fatconer, M.D. 

In the biographical notice of the Rev. 
Thomas Falconer, M.D. published in 
our last Number, it was erroneously stated, 
that he was elected from the High School 
of Manchester to Corpus Christi college, 
Oxford. It was after he left that school 
that he was sent to Chester, and put 
under the care of Mr. Bancroft, Master 
of the King’s school, and from thence he 
was elected to a scholarship in Corpus 
Christi college. Some examples of his 
juvenile scholarship were published by 
Mr. Bancroft in a small volume, entitled, 
“ Prolusiones Poetic,” printed at Ches- 
ter in 1788. 

The following is a list of the literary 
labours of Dr. Thomas Falconer :— 

1. The Voyage of Hanno, translated, 
and accompanied with the Greek text 
and Dissertations. 8vo. 1797. [A second 
edition of this work, with considerable 
additions, was prepared for the press.] 

2. The Resurrection of Our Saviour 
asserted from an Examination of the 
Proofs of his Identity after that Event. 
8vo. 1798. 

3. The Toesin, or an Appeal to Good 
Sense, translated from the F'rench of the 
Rev. L. Dutens. 8vo. 1798. 

4, Remarks on some passages of Mr. 
Bryant’s publication respecting the War 
of Troy. 8vo. 1799. 

5. St. Luke’s Preface to his Gospel, 
examined with reference to Dr. Marsh’s 
Hypothesis respecting the Origin of the 
three first Gospels. Svo. 1802. [A tract 
referred to with commendation by the 
Rev. Dr. Randolph, Bishop of London, 
in his ‘* Remarks upon Michaelis’s In- 
troduction to the New Testament,” p.71, 
and pp. 29, 30 of the Supplement. ] 

6. Arrian’s Voyage round the Euxine 
Sea, accompanied with Dissertations and 
Maps; a joint publication with the late 
Dr. William Falconer, M.D. 4to. 1805. 

7. A Discourse upon searching into 
Futurity. 8vo. 

8. Sermon preached before the Uni- 

versity of Oxford, upon Noy. 5, 1809. 
4to. 1810. 
_9. Bampton Lectures—Certain Prin- 
ciples in Evanson’s “ Dissonance of the 
four generally received Evangelists,” &c. 
examined in Eight Discourses, delivered 
before the University of Oxford in the 
year 1810, 8yo. 
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10. Two Letters to the Editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine upon the Articles 
in the Edinburgh Review, relating to the 
Oxford Strabo. 8vo. 1811. 

11. An Assize Sermon upon Oaths, 
their nature, obligation, and influence, 
preached at Oxford before Baron Graham 
and Mr. Justice Bayley. 8vo. 1813. 

12. Outlines of a Plan for building 
twenty-five Churches, &c. 4to. 1815. 

13. Two Sermons upon the Temptation 
and Resurrection of our Lord, preached 
before the University of Oxford. 8vo. 
1817. 

14, Communication to Dr, Vincent on 
the Articles of Commerce mentioned in 
the Digest ; inserted in the Appendix of 
Dr. Vincent’s Edition of the Periplus of 
the Erythean Sea. 

15. The Case of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
Bishop and Historian, said to have muti- 
lated fifty copies of the Scriptures sent to 
Constantine the Great, examined. 8vo. 
1818. 

16. Second Part of the Case of Euse- 
bius, Bishop of Cesarea, with an Appen- 
dix on the Eighth of the Author’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures, in reply to observations 
contained in a book entitled ‘‘ Palzo- 
romaica.” S8vo. 1822. 

17. A funeral Sermon preached in the 
parish church of Mildenhall, upon the 
death of the Rev. Charles Francis, M.A. 
Prebendary of Salisbury, and Rector of 
that parish. 8vo. 

18. Notes upon the Psalms printed in 
the Edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, published by the Rey. Richard 
Warner. 

19, Letter to the Rev. R. Warner re- 
specting his Sermon upon War, 8vyo. 


20. The Cottage Land-worker. 8vo. 
1830. 

21. In 1807 he brought out, as editor, 
the Oxford edition of the Geography of 
Strabo, in 2vols. folio. A little more 
than the first two books was passed 
through the press under the superintend- 
ance of the Rev. Dr. Parsons, Bishop of 
Peterborough. Mr. Halliwell of Brasen- 
nose college undertook it about the year 
1791, and edited about five books. In 
1802 the whole work was given up to the 
Rev. Thomas Falconer, who completed 
the revision of the remaining books, wrote 
the preface, and terminated the long and 
tedious delay that had taken place in the 
publication. 

22, Translation of the Geography of 
Strabo, in seventeen books, completed, 
but unpublished, 

23. Article upon the French Trans- 
lation of Strabo, published in the Quar- 
terly Review of May 1811. 

He also printed, with the consent of 
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the author, John Dawson, esq. of Sed- 
bergh, a second edition of a small tract 
entitled, ‘* The Doctrine of Philosophi- 
cal Necessity briefly invalidated, with an 
Appendix.” 12mo. 1803. 

The literary pretensions of several 
members of Dr. Falconer’s family have 
been very respectable through several ge- 
nerations, and the following notice of 
them may be interesting. 

John Falconer, esq. Author of a work 
entitled, ‘* Cryptomenysis Patefacta, or 
the Art of Secret Information. 8vo. 
1685,” married Mary Dalmahoy, daughter 
of John Dalmahoy, esq.* the second son 
of Sir Jobn Dalmahoy, of Dalmahoy, co. 
of Edinburgh, by his wife Rachael, 
daughter of Thomas Wilbraham, esq. of 
Nantwich, and had issue :— 

1. Thomas Falconer, an East India 
merchant, died unmarried 1729. 

2. James Falconer, Lieut. R.N. who 
married Elizabeth Inge, daughter of Wil- 
liam Inge, of Thorpe Constantine, co. Staf- 
ford,and had issue, James Falconer, LL.D. 
of Oriel college, Oxford, Archdeacon of 
Derby, Prebendary of Lichfield, &c. ; 
and Elizabeth Falconer, who married 
Thomas Pennant, esq. of Downing, co. 
of Flint, the celebrated naturalist and 
author of the ‘* Tour in Scotland,” &c. 

3. William Falconer, esq. Recorder of 
Chester, and Barrister-at-law of the 
Inner Temple, married bis second cousin 
Elizabeth, daughter of Randle Wilbra- 
ham, esq. of Nantwich, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Sir R. Brooke, Bart. of 
Norton, and had issue, among other 
children :— 

1. Thomas Falconer, esq. Barrister-at- 
law, who prepared for the press the Ox- 
ford edition of the Geography of Strabo, 
in 2 vols. folio, and was the author of 
Chronological Tables, 4to. 1796; of De- 
votions for the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, &c. 

2. Mary Falconer, wife of Charles 
Mainwaring, esq. of Bromborough, co. 
of Chester, whose grandson Charles Ky- 
naston Mainwaring, esq. of Oteley Park, 
was High Sheriff of Shropshire in 1829. 

* A brother, Thomas Dalmahoy, esq. 
was Master of the Buck Hounds to 
Charles II, He was returned M.P. for 
Guilford against Algernon Sydney, and 
married the Duchess of Hamilton ( Coun- 
tess of Dirleton, in her own right), the 
widow of the Duke of Hamilton, who 
was killed at the battle of Worcester. A 
sister married Sir W. Scot, of Clerking- 
ton, one of the senators of the College of 
Justice in Scotland. Ormerod has mis- 
printed the name Dalmaly, in his pedigree 
of the Wilbrahams of Delamere, 
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3. William Falconer, esq.t M.D. F.R.S. 
many years Physician to the Bath Gene- 
ral Hospital, and author of numerous 
professional and literary works, several 
of which are mentioned in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for September 1824. He 
married Henrietta, daughter of Thomas 
Edmunds, esq. of Worsborough Hall, 
co. York, by his wife Elizabeth Carring- 
ton, the sole representative of Augustine 
Vincent, the celebrated Windsor Herald, 
and had issue an only child, the late Dr. 
Thomas Falconer. 

Dr. Thomas Falconer married Frances, 
the sole representative of Lieut.- Colonel 
Raitt, of the second regt. of Foot; and 
among his children are the Rev. William 
Falconer, late Fellow of Exeter college, 
Oxford, and now Rector of Bushey, 
Herts ; Thomas Falconer, esq. Barrister- 
at-law, the Author of ‘‘ Reports of Cases 
of Controvert 2d Elections,’’ and of some 
other publications; Alexander Pytts Fal- 
coner, esq.; and Randle Wilbraham Fal- 
coner, esq. one of the Presidents of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 


James Boapven, Esa. 

Feb. 16. Aged 76, James Boaden, esq. 
the eminent dramatic author. 

This gentleman was the son of Mr. 
William Boaden, many years in the Rus- 
sia trade. The family is Cornish, and 
Mr. Boaden’s grandfather died a tenant 
of Sir Francis Bassett. ‘The subject of 
our memoir was born, however, at White- 
haven, in Cumberland, on the 23rd of 
May, 1762. He came with his ‘parents 
to London when very young ; and, after 
receiving the proper education for a man 
of business, he was placed in the 
counting-house of the late Alderman 
Perchard. 

He early became attached to literature 
and the drama; and when Mr. John 
Bell, a man to whom the country is in- 
debted for book embellishment, and ty- 
pographical neatness, separating himself 
from Captain ‘Topham and the World 
newspaper, established a rival paper called 
the Oracle, he was glad to engage the 
services of Mr. Boaden, and received, for 
many years, the aid of his talents, whether 





+ ‘* I have been lately instrumental,” 
says Dr. Parr, “ in procuring from the 
Cambridge press the publication of a 
work which chietly turns upon botanical 
subjects, and was drawn up by my friend 
Dr. Falconer, a man whose knowledge is 
various and profound, whose discrimina- 
tions upon alk topics of literature are 
ready, vigorous, and comprehensive.” (Ke- 
marks on the Statement of Dr. Combe, 
p- 71.) 
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in the conduct of his paper, or in the 
arrangement of his various publications. 

It should be observed that the com- 
plexion of the newspapers of that day 
was less political than at present : Europe 
was at peace; the French Revolution 
had not commenced its frightful and de- 
solating career; and the diurnal prints, 
the two above-mentioned in particular, 
were left to the discussion of literary 
topics. ‘They were rather a repository 
for the effusions of men of taste and 
genius, than a mere register of events, 
or a vehicle for party politics. They, 
of course, required persons of consider- 
able intellectual attainments to conduct 
them with success; and Mr. Boaden 
possessed, in a singular degree, the quali- 
fications for such a task. The columns 
of the Oracle, at the period we speak of, 
abounded with valuable observations on 
the arts, with specimens of elegant 
poetry, and sound criticism: the progress 
of the drama was accurately marked, and 
the claims, both of poet and actor, 
liberally, but closely investigated. 

In the execution of these duties, Mr. 
Boaden, from an admirer of the stage, 
became a writer for it. His Fontainville 
Forest, produced at Covent Garden in 
1794, was perfectly successful, and be- 
sides the copy-right, for which he ob- 
tained a hundred guineas, realized a 
handsome sum. 

About this time, Mr. Boaden entered 
himself of the Middle Temple; but it 
does not appear that he was ever called 
to the bar; for which, however, his 
strong intellect, powerful discrimination, 
and a ready and correct fluency of speech, 
admirably qualified him. His next per- 
formance was a tragedy called the Secret 
Tribunal, taken from Boolener Kramer’s 
Herman of Unna, acted at Covent Gar- 
den in 1795. This was followed by the 
Italian Monk, from Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
Confessional of the “ Black Penitents ;” 
Cambro-Britons, a play founded on the 
opposition of Llewellyn Prince of 
Wales to the ambition of Edward the 
First: the Voice of Nature, adapted to 
our stage from the French of M. Caig- 
nez; and lastly, the I/aid of Bristol; 
all acted with great success at the Hay- 
market. ‘These, with the addition of 
Aurelio and Miranda, from Mr. Lewis’s 
romance of ‘‘ The Monk,” performed at 
Drury Lane in 1798, were, we believe, 
the whole of Mr. Boaden’s contributions 
to the stage. 

When the Shakspeare Forgeries were 
first exhibited to the world, Mr. Boaden, 
in common with all admirers of the illus- 
trious bard, felt a strong interest with re- 
gard to those MSS. Upon a slight survey 





of the papers, he had no reason to sus- 
pect their authenticity; he wished to 
find them genuine, and too easily con- 
cluded they were so. ‘ They bore,” he 
observed, ‘*the character of the poet's 
writing —the paper appeared of sufti- 
cient age—the water-marks were earn- 
estly displayed, and the matter diligently 
applauded. To a mind filled with the 
most ardent love and eager zeal, dis- 
armed of caution by the character, too, 
of the gentleman who displayed them, it 
will not be a subject of severe reproof 
that the wished impression was made.” 
But, upon ‘ examining the facts scrupu- 
lously by the light of history, and apply- 
ing to things the rule of chronology, and 
to persons the records of biography,” 
Mr. Boaden found that his enthusiasm 
had outrun his judgment. He imme- 
diately published a pamphlet entitled, a 
‘* Letter to George Steevens, esq.” in 
which he stated explicitly the grounds of 
his disbelief, and clearly demonstrated the 
forgery. 

This publication, penned with great 
force and elegance, and, exhibiting a 
very extensive acquaintance with the wri- 
tings of Shakspeare, staggered the most 
credulous of Mr. Ireland’s proselytes ; 
and it was thought necessary, by the 
fabricators of the MSS. to attempt some- 
thing by way of reply. Not being able 
to overthrow a series of arguments es- 
tablished on undoubted facts and data, 
they hoped to diminish the effect of Mr. 
Boaden’s Letter, by opposing the senti- 
ments he entertained of the papers in a 
moment of unguarded enthusiasm, to 
those which were the result of mature 
deliberation in his closet, and the clearest 
conviction upon his mind. This was a 
very weak ground of defence for the 
authors of the forgery to stand upon; 
for it only proved Mr. Boaden’s anxiety 
to counteract the aid he had unintention- 
ally given to imposture. Dr. Johnson 
at first gave credence to the fabrications 
of Lauder, with regard to Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost; but as soon as the forgeries 
were detected, hastened to dictate a letter 
for Lauder acknowledging the fraud. 
The Doctor was, also, said to be a be- 
liever in the Cock Lane Ghost; but the 
moment he was undeceived, he wrote the 
letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which put a stop to the knocking and 
scratching that had so long deluded and 
terrified the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Boaden had certainly the credit of 
being the first to frustrate a most impu- 
dent attempt to ensnare and disgrace the 
literary character of the nation. Mr. 
Malone's elaborate ‘‘ Enquiry,” which de- 
cided the question forever, did not appear 
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until some time after the publication of 
the ‘* Letter to Mr. Steevens.” 

The public are moreover indebted to 
Mr. Boaden for the Memoirs of his friend 
Mr. Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jor- 
dan, and Mrs, Inchbald. They are all 
well executed. The former, in particular, 
is an animated and highly finished tribute 
to the memory of decidedly the greatest 
tragedian of modern times. It was de- 
dicated, by permission, to George the 
Fourth, he acknowledged his sense of 
the merits of the work by a present of a 
hundred pounds. Two very ingenious 
performances, bearing somewhat of the 
character of novels, entitled ‘* The Man 
of Two Lives,” and ‘* The Doom of 
Giallo,” are also the productions of Mr. 
Boaden’s pen. 

But two other publications of a dif- 
ferent class, and of very marked merit, 
remain to be noticed. The first is, “ An 
Inquiry into the Authenticity of the 
the various Pictures and Prints of Shak- 
speare.” This ‘‘ Inquiry is conducted 


with great ingenuity, and contains a 
careful examination of the evidence on 
which the several portraits claim to be 
received as genuine. The other is a most 
able tract ** On the Sonnets of Shak- 
speare ;” identifying the person to whom 
they are addressed, and elucidating se- 


veral points in the poet’s history. As 
this Essay first appeared in different 
numbers of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
its republication in a compact form re- 
quires no particular mention. We can- 
not, however, forbear from stating our 
opinion that the author has proved all 
his statements, and established, beyond 
all doubt, and in defiance of any attempt 
at refutation, that ‘‘Mr. W. H., the 
onlie begetter of these Sonnets,’’ was 
William Herbert, subsequently Earl of 
Pembroke. Both these essays every lover 
of Shakspeare will not fail to include in 
his library. 

As a man, Mr. Boaden was without 
vice, or moral stain of any kind; his 
habits and manners were of the most 
amiable and gentlemanly character; he 
had a cultivated mind, his reading was 
varied and extensive, he abounded in 
anecdote, and few had more readiness 
and brilliancy in conversation. How 
well he could appreciate the beauties of 
Shakspeare, has been sufliciently shewn ; 
and bis acquaintance with the illustrious 
band of contemporary poets was no less 
intimate. 

Mr. Boaden became a widower in 
August last, and he followed his faith- 
ful and much repected partner to the 

ve in little more than six months. 

heir remains are deposited in the Ce- 
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metery at Kensal Green. Nine children 
survive; one of whom is a distinguished 
artist; another @ daughter) has mani- 
fested considerable talent as a dramatic 
writer, and is otherwise highly accom- 
plished. 


Mr. Evwarpv Cuatrievp. 

Jan. 21. At the house of his friend 
Mr. Orrin Smith, in Judd-street, aged 
36, Mr. Edward Chatfield. 

As an artist, Mr. Chatfield had never 
succeeded in doing perfect justice to the 
powers which he really possessed. His 
taste was formed upon a thorough under- 
standing of all that was loftiest in art— 
but his hand, judging by his exhibited 
pictures, could not accomplish the tasks 
which he would have set it. His un- 
ceasing and feverish ambition to realise 
his pure views of art—to trace the forms 
which he saw in visions, peopled with the 
shapes and colours of the Old Masters 
whom he venerated —to pourtray the 
beauty, and work out the truth which he 
felt so acutely—may have had its effect 
among the causes of his premature death. 
Had he lived longer, he might have ful- 
filled by degrees the aspirations of his 
youth, and become as well known to the 
public as he was estimated by his more 
familiar critics. His mind was keen and 
animated to the last; and some of his 
very latest hours were devoted to literary 
composition—in which also he would 
have attained a name had his enthusiastic 
devotion to the glories of art admitted of 
a divided homage. Mr. Chatfield, never- 
theless, contributed several very able pa- 
pers to the New Monthly and Black- 
wood’s Magazines. But the qualities, 
after all, for which he was most esteemed 
and admired, were his gentle manners 
and his undeviating integrity. He was 
of a highly respectable family ; but died 
unmarried. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aged 71, the Rev. John Thoresby Bird, 
Rector of Riddlesworth, Norfolk, and of 
Knetshall, Suffolk, and Rector and pa- 
tron of Rockland St. Peter, Norfolk. 
He was of Caius college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1790; was instituted to Rockland 
in 1799, to Riddlesworth in 1815, and to 
Koetshall in 1826. 

In his 85th year, the Rev. Robert Brad- 
bury, for upwards of fifty years master of 
the Free Grammar School, Stevenage, 
Herts. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1779, M. A. 1783. 

In Dublin, the Rev. William Buller, 
Rector of Kilseily, co. Clare. 

Aged 64, the Rev. William Chester, 
Rector of Walpole St. Peter, Norfolk, 
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He was the third son of Charles Chester, 
esq. next brother to William first Lord 
Bagot, by Catharine, daughter of the 
Hon. Heneage Legge, son of William 
Earl of Dartmouth. He was of Merton 
college, Oxford, M. A. 1800; and was pre- 
sented to his living by the King in 1824, 

In Dublin, in his 85th year, the Hon. 
and Rev. William Dawson, uncle to the 
Earl of Portarlington. He was the third 
son of William first Viscount Carlow, by 
Mary, eldest daughter of Joseph Damer, 
esq. and sister to Joseph first Earl of 
Dorchester. He was unmarried ; and by 
his death a considerable accession of 
fortune devolves upon his nephew, Col. 
the Hon. G. L. Dawson Damer, M.P. 
for Portarlington. 

Aged 68, the Rev. Edward Graves, of 
Fincham, Norfolk. 

At Leamington, at an advanced age, 
the Rev. Hans Hamilton, D.D. for many 
years Rector of Knocktopher, co. Kil- 
kenny. 

The Rev. John Lough, Garrison Chap- 
lain of Bermuda. 

Aged 56, the Rev. John Moncrieff, 
Professor of Hebrew in the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow. 

At the vicarage, Stockton, aged 28, the 
Rev. George Newby, jun. M.A.Curate 
of that parish. 

The Rev. Charles Henry Paynter, 
Perpetual Curate of Lower St. Columb 
and of Cranstock, both in Cornwall. He 
was of Jesus coll. Camb. B.A. 1812; and 
was instituted to both his churches in 1817 
on the presentation of J. W. Buller, esq. 

Aged 63, the Rev. George Phillips, 
Rector of New Moat, Pembrokeshire, to 
which church he was instituted in 1815. 

At the Government house, Honduras, 
aged 32, the Rev. Edward Strangways, 
Rector of Melbury, Dorsetshire. He 
was the sixth son of the Hon. and Rey. 
Charles Redlynch Strangways, uncle of 
the present Earl of Ilchester, by Jane, 
daughter of the Rey. Dr. Haines. He 
was presented to the rectory of Melbury 
by his cousin the Earl of Iechester in 1830. 

The Rey. David Thomson, Rector of 
Kilkevan, and Vicar of Bannow, co. 
Wexford. 

Aged 94, the Rev. Samuel Trenoweth, 
for sixty-one years Rector of North Ben- 
fleet, Essex. 

Nov. 24. In the West Indies, the 
Rev. William Heath, Rector of West 
Dean with East Grimstead, Wilts. He 
was formerly a Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1810, M.A. 1813; and was presented to 
West Dean in 1820 by F. Glossop, esq. 

Nov. 30. At St. Vincent’s, the Rey. 
Charles Layton, Rector of Bequia. 

Jan, 5. At the rectory, Allhallows 
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Thames-street, London, aged 35, the 
Rev. Thomas Davis, Curate of that parish, 
and Chaplain to the late Lord Mayor, Sir 
John Cowan. 

Jan. 13. At Allsop terrace, City 
Road, aged 65, the Rev. Joseph Territt, 
of St. Mary’s hall, Oxford. He took 
the degree of B.C.L. in 1797. 

Jan. \7. At his residence, Clifton, 
near York, aged 85, the Rev. Henry 
Kitchingman, Rector of North Witham, 
Lincolnshire, for sixty years Vicar of 
Kirkby on the Moor, Yorkshire, and 
senior Prebendary of York cathedral. He 
was of Clare hall, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1777, as 19th Junior 
Optime, M.A. 1780; was collated to the 
prebend of Bole in the cathedral church 
of York by Abp. Markham in 1786, pre- 
sented to Kirkby on the Moor by the 
Lord Chancellor in 1778, and to North 
Witham in 1788 by Viscount Downe. 

Jan. 20. Aged 86, the Rev. Evan 
Edwards, Vicar of Warnham, Sussex, to 
which church he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of Chichester in 1805. 

Jan. 21. At Adderley hall, Salop, the 
Rev. Thomas Mawdesley, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Chelford, Cheshire. e was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Mawédesley, M.A. Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Chester; was matriculated of Brazenose 
college, Oxford, in 1805; and graduated 
B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812. He was pre- 
sented to his living in 1816 by T, Parker, 
esq. 

Jan. 22. At Cliffe house, Wilts, aged 
77, the Rey. Edward Goddard, Vicar of 
Cliffe Pypard, and for more than fifty 
years an active magistrate for that county. 
He was the son of the Kev. Edward 
Goddard, Vicar of the same parish ; was 
matriculated of Brazenose college, Ox- 
ford, in 1779, and graduated B.A. 1783, 
M.A. 1789. He was instituted to the 
vicarage of Cliffe Pypard on his father’s 
death in 1791. 

At Dawlish, the Rev. James Ruthvin 
Hore, second son of Walter Hore, esq. of 
Harperstown, co. Wexford. 

Jan. 23. At Dunsford, Devonshire, 
aged 73, the Rev. George Gregory, Vicar 
of that parish, and for many years a very 
active magistrate for that county, He 
was the son of Robert Gregory, esq. of 
Morchard Bishop; was matriculated of 
Oriel college, Oxford, in 1783 ; graduated 
B.A. 1788, M.A. 1790; and was pre- 
sented to Dunsford in 1792 by F. Ful- 
ford, esq. 

In London, aged 52, the Rev. James 
Harris, B.D. for many years a Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Oxford. He took the 
degree of M.A. in 1812; and was Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the late Earl of Win. 
terton, 
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Jan. 24. At Belmont house, near 
Shaftesbury, aged 68, the Rev. John 
Christie, M.A. late Curate of Cann St. 
Kumbold, and for twenty years Curate 
of Ashmore, Dorset. 

Jan. 31. At Iffley, Oxfordshire, aged 
61, the Rey. Edward Marshall Hacker, 
Perpetual Curate of that parish, and 
Vicar of Sandford, in the same county. 
He was the son of Nicholas Marshall, 
esq. of Enstone, Oxfordshire; was ma- 
triculated a Commoner of Worcester 
College in 1792, graduated B.A. 1796, 
M.A. 1799, and was elected a Fellow of 
Oriel college in 1798. He was pre- 
sented to Iffley in 18... by the Archdea- 
con of Oxford; and Sandford (a very 
small donation chapelry) was in his own 
patronage. Some years since he took the 
name of Hacker on becoming possessed 
of an estate after the death of his brother. 

Feb. 2. Aged 64, the Rev. Wooley 
Leigh Bennett, Rector of Water Strat- 
ford and Foxcote, Bucks. He was of 
Merton college, Oxford, M.A. 1808; 
and was presented to both his livings by 
the late Duke of Buckingham ; to Water 
Stratford in 1818, and to Foxcote in 
1820. 

Feb. 3. At Worcester, in his 80th 

ear, the Rev. Thomas Clarke, M.A. 

ector of St. Michael in Bedwardine, 
Vicar of Overbury, and principal Surro- 
gate of the diocese. We are not sure 
whether he was the same with ‘Thomas 
Clarke, of Christ Ch. Oxf. M.A. 1784. 
He was for nearly fifty-two years a Minor 
Canon of Worcester cathedral, having 
been elected in 1787, and having resigned 
last year. He was presented ~ the Dean 
and Chapter, in 1799, to St. Michael in 
Bedwardine, and to Overbury in 1821. 

Feb. 5. The Rev. Robert Kirchhoffer, 
for many years Rector of Clondrohid, co, 
Cork. 

Feb. 8. The Rey. John Ellison, 
Rector of Killymard, co. Donegal. 

Feb. 10. At Checkley, Staffordshire, 
in his 85th year, the Rev. Samuel Lang- 
ley, Rector of that parish. He was the 
only surviving son of the Rev. Samuel 
Langley, D.D. of Pemb. coll. Oxford, 
also Rector of Checkley; was matricu- 
lated of Worcester college, in that uni- 
versity, in 1773, and took the degree of 
M.A. in 1780. He was instituted to the 
rectory of Checkley in 1791. 

Feb. 11. Drowned in the river Dar- 
wen, in consequence of having missed his 
way in the dark, at an advanced age, the 
Rev. John Exton, for twenty-three years 
ees Curate of Balderstone, near 

lackburn Lancashire. 

Feb. 14. The Rev. John Dakins, 
M.A. _ of St. James’s, Colchester. 


This worthy clergyman, who was brother 
to the Rev. W. W. Dakins, D.D. the prin- 
cipal Army Chaplain, was, in early life, 
Curate of Brookland and Brenzett in 
Romney Marsh; and was noticed by Abp. 
Moore, who recommended him in 1799 
to the patronage of Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough, for the rectory of St. 
James's, Colchester, a great parochial 
charge, but a very poor living, where he 
laboured assiduously for va years for 
less than 100/. a year. The love of this 
kind pastor and single-hearted man to his 
parishioners was duly known and felt. 
His funeral sermon was preached, on the 
evening of the Sunday following his in- 
terment, by Dr. T. F. Dibdin: nearly 
2,000 of his townsmen attended. 

Feb. 16. At Louth, Lincolnshire, the 
Rev. John Horner, Rector of South 
Reston, and Vicar of Tathwell, Lincoln- 
shire. He was formerly a Fellow of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1810, as Ist Junior Optime, 
M.A. 1813. He was presented to South 
Reston in 1826, by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster; and recently col- 
— to Tathwell, by the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, 

Feb. 17. At Whitchurch Canonico- 
rum, Dorsetshire, the Rev. Francis Go- 
forth, Vicar of that parish, a Prebendary 
of Wells, and a Justice of the Peace for 
the county of Dorset. He was formerly 
Fellow of Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1799 as 7th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1802; was col- 
lated to Whitchurch Canonicorum, in 
1809, by Bishop Beadon, and to the pre- 
bend of Hazlebere in 1816, by the same 
patron. 

Feb. 19. Aged 46, the Rev. William 
Wasse, D.C. ZL. Perpetual Curate of 
Hedon and Vicar of Preston, Yorkshire. 
He was collated to the former church in 
1828, by the Archbishop of York, and to 
the latter in the same year by the Sub- 
Dean of the same cathedral. He was 
affectionately esteemed by the people of 
his two parishes, and his remains were 
accompanied to the grave amidst a vast 
concourse of his parishioners, and many 
of the surrounding clergy. 

Feb. 26. At Tenterden, Kent, in his 
his 82d year, the Rev. Samuel Hoole, 
Rector of Poplar, Middlesex. He was 
the son of John Hoole, esq. auditor of 
East India accounts, known in the literary 
circle as the Translator of Tasso and 
Ariosto. He was appointed to Poplar in 
1803 by the East India Company ; and 
published a sermon, preached Jan. 15, 
1804, on opening the chapel after its re- 

airs. ‘The next alternate presentation is 
in Brazenose college, Oxford, 
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At Whatcombe house, Dorsetshire, 
aged 64, the Rev. James Michel, Vicar 
of Sturminster Newton. He was brother 
to General Michel, of Dewlish; was of 
Eman. coll. Camb. LL.B. 1800; and 
was presented to his living in 1800, by 
Lord Rivers. Mr. Michel was a liberal 
and unceasing benefactor to the poor. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Samuel Wells, for 
48 years Rector of Portlemouth, the 
Duncombe Lecturer of Kingsbridge, 
and a magistrate for the county of Devon. 

At Armin, Yorkshire, aged 77, the 
Rev. John Umpleby, 40 years Perpetual 
Curate of that parish, and for twenty- 
= years Rector of Yarburgh, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Feb. 27. Aged 35, the Rev. Evan 
Hughes, Perpetual Curate of Talyllyn 
and Llanfihangel. 

March 4, At St. Keverne, Cornwall, 
aged 47, the Rev. James Pascoe, Vicar 
of that parish. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1815, as 17th Senior 
Optime ; and was instituted to his living 
in 1817. He has left a widow and seven 
children. 

March 5. Aged 82, the Rev. George 
Dupuis, Perpetual Curate of Wendle- 
bury, Oxfordshire. He was born in Lon- 
don, educated at Eton, and matriculated of 
Merton college, Oxford, June 25, 1776, 
having obtained a Jackson scholarship in 
that society. In the following year he 
removed to Christ Church, where he 
was admitted Student, June 28, 1777. 
He graduated L.A. 1780, M.A. 1784, 
and was presented to Wendlebury by 
Christ Church college, in 1789. Since 
that period he had resided entirely upon 
his living, beloved by every individual in 
his oak respected by the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and endeared to a large circle 
of acquaintance by the cheerfulness of 
his disposition, the elegance of his man- 
ners, and the unaffected kindness and be- 
nevolence of his heart. 

The Rev. Thomas Edison, Rector of 
Stock and Ramsden, Essex. 

At Margate, the Rev. George Grin- 
stead, of Magdalen college, Oxford, which 
society he entered as a Gentleman Com- 
moner in 1817; he graduated B.A. 1821, 
M. A. 1824. 

At Hampstead, by being thrown from 
his horse, aged 25, the v. George 
Vance, of Exeter college, Oxford, which 
he entered as a Commoner in 1834; he 
took his degree of B.A. and was ordained 
Deacon in 1838. He was a son of the 
late Dr. Vance, of Sackville-street, 
whose death was occasioned last year by 
being pushed down stairs by a lunatic. 
It is remarkable that another brother was 
also killed at Oxford, by being thrown 
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from a gig ; and that a sister fractured her 
skull, and ultimately died, in consequence 
of falling over the banisters in her father’s 
house. 

March 8. At Marks Tey, Essex, in 
his 80th year, the Rev. Peter Wright, 
Rector of Baddeley, Cheshire, Rector 
of the parish of the Holy Trinity, Col- 
chester, and Vicar of Marks Tey. Mr. 
Wright was a native of Nutsworth, 
Cheshire ; was matriculated of Brazenose 
college, Oxford, Jan. 14, 1779; was 
elected a Fellow of Balliol college in 
1783; took the degree of M.A. in 1785; 
was presented to the rectory of Baddeley 
in 1796 by Sir Henry Mainwaring, 
Bart.; to Marks Tey in 1802, by Balliol 
college ; and to his living at Colchester 
in 1830, by the same Society. 

March 10. Aged 67, the Rev. Thomas 
Pettat, Rector of Hatherop and Bever- 
stone, Gloucestershire. He was the son 
of the Rev. John Pettat, M.A. of Balliol 
coll. Oxford, and of ‘Stonhouse, Glou- 
cestershire ; was matriculated of Univer- 
sity college, Oxford, Dec. 15, 1790; 
graduated B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797; was 
presented to Hatherop in 1797, by the 
Hon. W. Ponsonby, and to Beverstone 
in 1803, by the King. 

March 19. At Alnwick, Northum- 
berland, aged 77, the Rev. William 
Proctor, M.A. for nearly fifty years 
Minister of that parish, Master of the 
Latin School, Vicar of the adjoining pa- 
rishes, Longhouton and Lesbury, and 
Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland. He was collated to Alnwick 
by Bishop Barrington in 1799; presented 
to Longhouton in 1811 by the Duke of 
Northumberland, and to Lesbury in 1813 
by the Lord Chancellor. He was be- 
loved by all who knew him, and is sin- 
cerely mourned hy all the country round. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITs yICINITY. 

Jan. 20. At Blackheath-road, aged 65, 
John Lewis Rutley, esq. of Great New- 
port-st. 

Feb. 4. In Wilton-st. Anne Alicia, 
wife of Edmund Lloyd Bagshaw, esq. 
eldest dau. of J. M. Pierson, esq. banker, 
Hitchen. 

Feb. 16. In Sloane-st. David Black, 
esq. in his 63d year. 

Feb. 17. At Holloway, aged 49, Mr. 
Robert Christie, late actuary to the Uni- 
versal Life Assurance-office. 

Found dead, in Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields, 
John Pacey, esq. of the Temple, bro- 
ther of the Rev. H. P. Pacey, D.D. of 
Boston, Linc. An inquest was held on 
his body, when _ proved that Mr. 
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Pacey, who was of very abstemious habits, 
had long been suffering from ill-health. 
In conformity with the medical evidence, 
a verdict of—Died of Apoplexy, was re- 
turned, 

Feb, 18, At Hackney, in his 80th year, 
Jesse Gouldsmith, esq. eldest brother to 
Thos. Gouldsmith, esq. of Bristol. 

Feb. 19, At Muswell Hill, the relict 
of W. Remington, esq. 

Feb. 20. James Halford, esq. of Pic. 
cadilly, and Laleham, Middlesex. 

At Blackheath, Anna, wife of John 
Lucie Smith, esq. late of Demerara. 

At the house of the Neapolitan Lega- 
tion, his Excellency Count Ludolf, for 
many years Minister of Naples at this 
court, He was a nobleman highly dis- 
tinguished in — and private life, 
maintaining with much dignity his official 
station, and exhibiting every domestic 
virtue in the bosom of his family and 
friends. He had lately been appointed 
minister for Naples at the court of the 
Tuileries, but owing to advanced age and 
infirmity was unequal to the change of 
residence. His funeral took place on the 
27th at the Roman Catholic chapel, in 
Moorfields. 

Feb. 21. In Berners-st, Anne, third 
dau. of the late Terence M‘Mahon, esq. 
of St. Kitt’s. 

Feb, 22. In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 
his 58th year, Mr. John Bellamy. He 
was for many years honourably connected 
in business as a News Agent. The kind- 
ness of his heart, and his strict integrity, 

ined him the esteem of every one who 

new him. 

Feb, 23. In the Old Kent Road, aged 
34, George Lovell Spinluff, esq. of the 
Treasury (Commissariat branch), White- 
hall, only son of Major Spinluff, of Ply- 
mouth, leaving a widow and young family. 

William Warren, esq. of the City-road, 
late of Bahia. 

Feb. 25. In Bentinck-st. aged 78, 
— Otto Baijer, esq. of Antigua. 

t her son’s house in Blackheath Park, 
ed 97, Mrs. Burke, sen. formerly of 
Craig’s-court, Charing-cross. 

At the house of her sister, in Upper 
Seymour-st. aged 85, Anne, relict of C. 
S. Strong, ~*~ 

Feb, 26. t Camden-town, aged 66, 

Mary, dau. of the late R. Matthews, esq. 
of Cram-hall, co. Glouc. sister to the late 
Majot A. N. Matthews, Bengal Art. 
_ At Mason-hill, Bromley, Robert Ay- 
ling, esq. a gentleman of Tees property. 
who committed suicide with a fowling- 
piece. Verdict— Derangement. 

Feb. 28. In George-st. Hanover-sq. 
aged 81, the widow of the Rev. Jobn 
Stephen, LL.D. 


Onrruary. 
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Lately. At Greenwich Hospital, 
Thomas Allen, formerly (boatewain, we 
believe,) of the Vietory, and the origirml 
of Ben Brace, in Capt. Chamier’s novel, 

In London, Mary, fourth daughter of 
the late David Ricardo, esq. M.P. 

In her 65th year, Harriet, wife of Sir 
John Richardson, Kut. late one of the 
Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas, 

At Hornsey, in his 79th year, Thomas 
Spooner, esq, late of George-yard, Lom- 
bard-st. 

March 3. At Cheshunt, Charlotte- 
Snell, third dau. of the late Charles Snell 
Chauncey, esq. 

March 4. At Lambeth, aged 67, Ann, 
relict of Richard Jellicoe, esq. 

Ann, dau. of the late Samuel Lenox, 
esq. of Billiter-square, and Plaistow, 
Essex. 

Atthe Holme, Regent's Park, Arthur 
Browne Blakiston, esq. nephew of the 
late Arthur Tyton, esq. of Wimbledon. 
He was an honorary member and an 
active supporter of the Royal Humane 
Society. 

The dowager Countess Montalembert, 
only daughter of the late J, Forbes, esq. 
of Stanmore-hill, author of Oriental 
Memoirs, 

March 6. In the Old Kent-road, 
aged 63, Mr. George Baldwin, 2d son of 
Henry Baldwin, esq. and brother of ©. 
Baldwin, esq. of New Bridge-st. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of G. W. Newcome, esq. 

March. Aged 27, Samuel, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Sam. Crowther, 
Vicar of Christ Church, Newgate-st. 

March 10. In Beaumont-st. Maryle- 
bone, aged 76, Francis Wright, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 73, Hesther, widow 
of the Rev. Joseph Hughes, Dissenting 
Minister, late of Battersea, Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

March 11. At Pentonville, aged, 53, 
Isaac Cowen, esq. 

March 12. Aged seven months, Ro- 
bert, only son of John Lee, esq. LL.D. 
of Hartwell, Bucks. 

March 13. <At Notting-hill, aged 57, 
Samuel Denton, esq. 

Aged 33, J. O. Cumming, esq. A.M. 

March 14, In Old Palace.yard, aged 
71, Mary Anne, relict of Thomas Jervis, 
esq. one of her Majesty's Counsel, who 
died on the 8th Aug. last. 

March 16, In Tichborne-st. aged 53, 
William Stewart, esq. 

March 17. In the Wandsworth-road, 


Diana, widow of Mr. George Williamson, 
of the Accountant-general’s office, and 
grand-daughter of the late Francis Har- 
grave, esq. K, C, Recorder of Liverpool. 
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She survived her husband only eight 
months, and has left an orphan daughter, 





Bups.—March 3. At Shefford, aged 
35, the Rev, Charles Threlfall, Catholic 
Priest. 

March 4. At Bedford, -_ 68, the 
Rey. Samuel Hillyard, for 48 years the 
faithful and highly respected Minister of 
the Old (Independent) Meeting in that 
town (formerly John Bunyan’s), 

March 4. At Bedford, aged 78, Ann, 
widow of Edward Crocker, esq. 

Brenks.—Feb, 12. At Windsor, aged 
86, Robert Battiscombe, esq. 

Feb. 17. Cecil Wyld, 3d dau. of the 
late Rev. G. Wyld, of Speen, and sister 
of G. H. Walker Heneage, esq. M.P. 

Bucks.—March 17. Aged 18, Charles 
Simeon, youngest son of the Rey. 'T. 
Fry, Rector of Emberton, Bucks, 

Camunipgr.—March 6. In his 78th 
year, Jobn Crickmore, gent. of Pulham 
Market Hall. 

Cornwa...—Feb. 25. At Falmouth, 
aged 90, Miss Mary Fox, sister of 
Themes Fox, esq. of Falmouth and Ply- 
mouth, 

At Budock, aged 69, Colonel Hodge. 

Cumpertann.—Jan. 19, At Car. 


lisle, aged 65, John Hodgson, esq. of 


Carlisle and Bowness. He many years 
filled the office of Mayor of Carlisle, and 
was eminent for his unostentatious cha- 
rity. 

a 31, Aged 81, Thomas Richard 
Hamilton, esq. of Hesket-Newmarket, 
late Lieut. 76th regt. 

Lately. At Holme Cultram, Mr, So- 
lomon Osborne, in his 106th year. He 
retained his faculties in a remarkable de- 
gree to his latest hour, and had a lively re- 
collection of the gathering of the popula- 
tion armed with pitchforks, &c, marching 
to oppose the rebels at Carlisle, in 1745. 

Drvon.—Feb. 20. At Budleigh, aged 
78, Harry Webb Stone, esq. formerly of 
Taunton, He has bequeathed 100/. to 
the Taunton and Somerset Hospital, 

Feb, 23. At Torpvint, aged 45, Lieut. 
G. D, Sanders, R.N. brother of the late 
Comm. Sanders, R.N. 

Feb. 24. Lieut. Pennington, R.N. 
commanding the coast guard station, 
Stonehouse. . 

Feb. 26, At Exeter, Mary, wife of 
Edward MacGowan, esq. M.D. 

Feb, 27. At the house of his brother Mr. 
W. H. E. Burnard, of Exeter, Mr. Ed- 
ward Burnard, late Merchant of Bideford, 
and brother of the present Mayor of 
Exeter, T. Burnard, esq. 

Aged 88, Warwick Hele Tonkin, esq. 
of Exeter, late of Tiverton, for fifty 
years the Town Clerk and Deputy Re- 
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corder of Plymouth; a Bencher of the 
Middle Temple, Steward for the duchy 
of Cornwall of estates and revenues in 
the county of Dorset, a Magistrate for the 
county of Devon, the senior Barrister of 
England, and Colonel of the 8th regt. of 
Devonshire Local Militia. He was called 
to the bar at the Middle Temple, Nov. 
26, 1773. He retained his faculties per- 
fect to the last, and remembered the 
time when there were only twenty Coun- 
sellors on the Western Circuit, one of 
whom was the celebrated Minister Wil- 
liam Pitt. Few men were more highly 
respected in public, or more vert in 
private life, than the deceased. He was 
twenty years Vice-warden of the Stan- 
neries of Devon, when he raised and 
commanded a regiment of Volunteers, 
all miners, one of the finest corps in the 
county. He has left a son, Sir Warwick 
H. ‘Tonkin, and one daughter, 

Lately. At Heavitree, aged 72, Capt. 
KE. 8S. Portbury, late Secretary to the 
Marine Board, Calcutta, 

March 8. At Torquay, Henry-James, 
only son of the Rev. James Tomkinson, 
of Dorfold, Cheshire, and late of the 
Royal Horse Guards, 

March, At Plymouth, Reader Watts, 
esq. 

March 12, At Bideford, Thomas Grant, 
esq. Collector of her Majesty’s customs 
at that port. 

Donrset.—Feb. 20, At West Coker, 
aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of John Moore, 
esq. 

Feb, 23, At Lyme, aged 68, Charles 
Marr, esq. many years a magistrate of that 
borough. 

March 6. At Parkstone, near Poole, 
the wife of the Rev. J. H. Ridout, Rector 
of Langton. 

Dunuam.—Feb, 23. At Bishop Wear- 
mouth, Mary, wife of Rowland Webster, 
esq. and sister of Mrs, Parker Hamond, 
of Pampisford, Cambridgeshire. 

March 19. At Norton, aged 72, Pru- 
dentia, widow of John Hogg, esq. of 
Norton House, niece to the Right Rey. 
John Ewer, formerly Lord Bishop of 
Bangor: a lady of exemplary piety and 
charity, and richly adorned with every 
Christian virtue. 

Essex.—Feb. 19. Aged 25, Mary, wife 
of the Rev, Thomas Hodges, Rector of 
Little Waltham. 

Feb. 24, Aged 71, William Spurgin, 
esq. of Bradwell-near-the-Sea. 

Lately. John Griggs, esq. of Messing. 
He has left the whole of his property 
estimated at 100,000/. to the Rev. Robert 
Eden, lately Curate of Peldon, and now 
Rector of Leigh. About 10,000/. had, 


by a former will, been left in legacies to 
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various friends ; and although no mention 
was made of these in the last will, it is 
understood that Mr. Eden has, with the 
greatest liberality, paid them all. 

March 1. Mr. William Posford Har- 
rington, one of the Councillors of the 
borough of Colchester. 

Guoucester.—Feb. 8. Aged 56, Rich- 
ard Palmer Walley, esq. of Moreton Va- 
lence. 

Feb. 9. In his 69th year, Thomas 
Priske, esq. of Bristol. 

Feb. 20. At Tockington, aged 80, 
Danvers Ward, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Dyrham Park, William 
Blathwayt, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 62, Su- 
sanna ‘Thompson, relict of Thos. Alsop, 


March 1. At St. Michael’s rectory, 
Gloucester, aged 18, Henry Martyn, 
youngest son of the late Rev. J. Kemp- 
thorne. 

March 9. At the residence of her 
son-in-law, Dr. Roblyn, Clifton, far ad- 
vanced in years, Catharina, relict of 
Thomas Rolls, esq. late of Weston-on- 
the-Green. 

March 13. At Cheltenham, aged 65, 
James Kershaw, esq. father of the Rev. 
G. W. Kershaw, Curate of St. Nicholas, 
Worcester. 

March 16. At Tewkesbury, aged 74, 
Maria, widow of the Rev. S. W. Miller, 
Rector of Hasfield. 

Hants.—March 1. At Fordingbridge, 
aged 75, Philip Hanbury Pargeter, esq. 

March 8. Henry Wheable, esq. of 
Mitchelmersh, near Romsey ; and on the 
following day, aged 56, Jane, his widow. 

March 24. At Romsey, aged 58, Miss 
Harriet Tarver. 

HererorD.—Feb. 19. At Hereford, 
the widow of Wm. Parry, esq. and sister 
of the Rev. Dr. Prosser, of Belmont, 
Glouc. 

Lately. At Titley, Margaret, relict of 
the Rev. J. Russell, B.D. 

March 6. At Ross, aged 78, Mary, 
widow of I. Trusted, late of Springfield 
and Cowbrey, Herefordshire. 

Herrs.—Mareh 10. Samuel Black- 
well, esq. of Sarratt Hall. 

aa 7. At bye a. 

85, Mary, widow of George Ward, 

= granddaughter of Tobias” Rustat, 

“ésq. of Withersfield, Suffolk, which name 
is now quite extinct. 

Feb. 23. At Ashford, aged 67, Henry 
Creed Thurston, esq. 

Feb. 28. Aged 65, Mrs. Bordman, 
of the Widows’ College, Bromley, relict 
of the Rev. James Bordman, formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College and Curate of 
Ickham, 
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Lately. Aged 68, W. Stone, esq. 
master shipwright of Chatham Dockyard. 

March \1. At Tunbridge Wells, Maria, 
relict of the Rev. Robert Finch, M.A of 
Ball. Coll. 

March 14. At Maidstone, aged 71, 
Isaac Minet, esq. of Baldwyns, Kent. 

LancasteR.—Feb. 24. At Liverpool, 
Ann-Margaret, wife of J. Jones, esq. 
Comm. R.N. daughter of the late Col. 
C. Handfield. 

Lately. At Liverpool, aged 60, R. 
Bent, M.D. 

March 6. Aged 16, John Wright, only 
son of Dr, Probyn, M.D. of the County 
Asylum, Lancaster. 

Mippiesex.—March 14. At Hayes, 
aged 18, Joseph, youngest son of the late 
John Haywood Alsop, esq. of Leek, 
Staffordshire. He was stabbed, in a fit 
of passion, by Mr. Medhurst, a school- 
fellow ; against whom a verdict of wilful 
murder was returned by the Coroner’s 


jury. 

a 4. At Newport, 
aged 55, Mr. James Hawkins, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London. 

NorroLtk.—March 5. At Grimstone 
Rectory, aged 77, the relict of the Rev. 
Joseph Atkinson, M.A. of St. Peter's 
Coll. Camb. 

NortHamrton. — Feb. 23. At the 
house of the Rev. W. Drake, Nor- 
thampton, in her 2]st year, Frances- 
Amelia, eldest daughter of Capt. John 
Drake, of H.M.S. Donegal. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — Feb. 15. At 
Rock, aged 68, Charlotte-Ann, wife of 
Charles Bosanquet, esq. 

March 10. At Tillmouth Park, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Edward Tewart, esq. of 
Coupland Castle, and York-place, Port- 
man-square. 

Oxrorpv.—Lately. At Thame, aged 
35, Charles Dorrington, esq. He has 
bequeathed 500/. each to the Thame 
British and National Schools; 1000/. to 
Sussex Hospital; S00/. each to the 
Dispensary and Independent Chapel, 
Brighton ; 100/. to the poor of Thame ; 
and 1007. to Mr. Cordeaux, Wesleyan 
Minister, formerly residing there. 

At Hailey, near Witney, aged 82, W. 
H. Assheton Smith, esq. 

SHRopsHIRE. — Feb. 21. At Bridg- 
north, John Deeton, esq. late of Bir- 
mingham. 

SomerseT.—Fed. 14. At Bath, in her 
30th year, Frances- Louisa, second dau. 
of the late Alex. Bayley, esq. of Ja- 
maica. 

Feb. 22. In his 66th year, Lieutenant 
and Paymaster John Chorley, late of the 
Ist Somerset Militia, 
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Lately. Eliza, second daughter of 
Rear-Adm. Holland, of Bath. 

At Bath, Charles Adam, esq. late 
Ensign 29th foot. 

At Finecourt House, Broomfield, Rich- 
ard, youngest son of Andrew Crosse, esq. 

Aged 85, T. Beatt, esq. for many 
years a generous benefactor of the poor 
on Combe Down, among whom he re- 
sided. 

At Taunton, aged 81, Wm. Davis, 
esq. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends. Many years since he resided 
at Minehead, in the capacity of a mef- 
chant. Subsequently he lived at Bath, 
and actively promoted the interests of 
several charitable institutions; in parti- 
cular those of the Savings Bank, and the 
Bathforum Free School. He has left 
the following legacies :—'T'o the Taunton 
Hospital, 50/.; British and Foreign 
School, 50/.; ditto in Taunton, 50/.; 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 50/.; Labour- 
ers’ Friend Society, 40/.; and to the 
Wesleyan School, 30/. 

March 5. At Bath, aged 78, Mary, 
relict of Henry Haffey, esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law the 
Rev. H. Hamer, Pointington rectory, 
Mrs, Williams, relict of Fleetwood Wil- 
liams, esq. and dau. of the late Richard 
Statham, esq. of Liverpool. 

STarrorD.—Feb. 19. At the Palace, 
Lichfield, Helena, widow of Sir Charles 
Oakeley, Bart. Governor of Madras, and 
mother of the Rev. Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
Bart. She was the dau. of Robert Beat- 
son, of Killeric, co. Fife ; was married in 
1777, and left a widow in 1826, having had 
issue the late and present Baronets, six 
other sons, and six daughters. 

Surrotk.—Feb. 15. At Hadleigh, in 
the house of her daughter Mrs. Drake, 
aged 85, Ursula, widow of John Rose, 
esq. of Brettenham. 

March 5. At Shadow-Bush, Clare, 
aged 65, Mary, wife of Col. Weston. 

Surrey.—Feb. 17. At Netley, aged 
84, Edmund Shullett Lomax, esq. 

Lately. At Crundale, Mrs. Ann 
Cooper. In consequence of her death, 
the sum of 66/. 19s. 8d. bas been added 
to the support of Windsor’s alms-houses 
in Farnham. In 1809, Capt. Samuel 
Fenner bequeathed his property in the 3 
per cent. consols, the interest of which 
amounted to 75/. 8s. 6d. at his decease, to 
Mrs. Ann Cooper, widow; and at her 
death to Miss Ann Cooper, her daughter, 
for their lives jointly; and after the de- 
cease of the longest liver, to those alms- 
houses. This legacy was reduced to 66/. 
19s, 8d. a year, by the legacy duty. (See 
further particulars in the History of Farn. 
ham, 1828.) 
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March 6. At Chiddingfold rectory, 
the residence of her son the Rev. J. L. 
Hesse, Margaret, relict of L. Hesse, esq. 

Sussex.—Jan. 18. At Worthing, in 
his 5th year, Acheson, youngest son of 
the late Alex. J. Montgomery Moor, of 
Garvey, co. Tyrone, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Brighton, Catharine, 
wife of George Tyron, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Brighton, aged 28, C. T. 
Egerton, esq. eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Charles Egerton. 

Mr. Jasper Wheeler, jun. son of J. 
Wheeler, esq. of West Hoathly. 

Feb. 16. In Brighton, Elizabeth, elder 
daughter of the late Rev. Robert Blucke, 
Vicar of Edlesborough, Bucks. 

Feb. 20. At Bognor Lodge, aged 85, 
Charles N. White, esq. of Datchet. 

Feb. 24. At Bognor, aged 63, Mary, 
relict of H. Teasdale, esq. Lieut.-Col. 
4th Dragoon Guards. 

Feb. 26. At Brighton, aged 40, Maria 
Jane, relict of Thomas Perry, esq. of 
Moor Hall, Harlow, Essex, and of Mon- 
tagu-square. 

Feb. 27. At Brighton, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Richard Woodward, 
D.D. dau. of the late John Bathoe, esq. 
of Bath. 

Lately. At Bognor, aged 85, Mr. 
Daniel Wonham, an extensive proprietor 
of lodging-houses, and a contemporary of 
Sir Rich. Hotham, founder of the place. 

March 8. At St. Leonard’s, aged 73, 
Anne Bowring, only surviving sister of 
Charles Bowring, esq. of Larkbeare. 

March 13. At Brighton, aged 72, 
Richard Moore, esq. of Hampton-court 
Palace. 

At Hastings, Lucy Susan, wife of 
John S. Gregory, esq. of Bedford square. 

March 17. At Hastings, aged 28, 
Harriet Emily, wife of the Rev. George 
Cheere, M.A. eldest daughter of J. B. 
Rooper, esq. of Abbot’s Ripton, Hunts. 

At Ditchling, in ber 35th year, Ann 
Martha, wife of Capt. Joseph Corfield, 
E. I. Company’s Service, and dau. of the 
late Lt.-Col. Poole of the same service. 

Warwick.—Dec. 28. Sarah, widow 
of the Rev. John Kaye, of Wolston. 

Feb. 16. Harriott Dorothy, wife of 
the Rev. T. R. Barker, Classical Tutor 
of Spring Hill College, Birmingham. 

Feb. 17. At Leamington, aged 73, 
Catharine, wife of E. Brenton, esq. Judge 
of Newfoundland. 

Feb. 22. At Leamington, Mary, relict 
of Thomas Parker, esq. of Alkincoates, 
and of Browsholme, Yorkshire, esq. 

Lately. At Leamington, Sophia, dau. 
of the late Rev. Wm. = D.D. Rec- 
tor of Wootton, near Northampton. 

March7. At Birchfield House, near 
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Birmingham, aged 23, George Joseph, 
eldest son of G. J. Green, esq. 

March 14. At Leamington, aged 59, 
Mary, wife of A. Middleton, esq. M.D. 

Witts.—Jan. 31. Aged 78, R. Rick- 
word, esq. of Longbridge Deverill, Wilts. 
This gentleman was born at Plumpton, 
in Sussex. He was the first to introduce 
the Southdown sheep into the county of 
Wilts, for which important service he ob- 
tained the encouragement of the late Mar- 
quis of Bath, and Sir R. Colt Hoare, 
under whose patronage the Southdown 
breed soon spread throughout the county, 
where it is, at the present time, rare in- 
deed to find any other breed. 

March 8. At Great Cheverell House, 
near Devizes, Hannah, wife of the Rev. 
Alex. Bassett. 

Worcester. — Lately. Mrs. Ann 
Kyrwood, of Droitwich, who has left 
10007. to the Worcester Infirmary ; the 
like sum to the Hereford Infirmary; and 
1000/. to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Yorx.—Feb. 28. At Benningholme 
Hall, aged 4 years, Robert, eldest son of 
Robert Harrison, esq. 

March 4. Margaret, wife of John 
Dearden, esq. of The Hollins, near Ha- 
lifax. 

March 5. At Molescroft, near Bever- 


ley, at an advanced age, Miss Thompson, 


aunt to Col. T. P. Thompson, late M.P. 
for Hull. 

At Meaux, near Beverley, aged 85, 
W. Richardson, esq. 

March 13. Rosa Sarah, only dau. of 
the late Capt. Lea, R.N. wife of the 
Rev. Matthew Wilkinson, M.A. Prin- 
cipal of the Huddersfield Church of Eng- 
land School. 

Wates.—Feb. 7. In his 70th year, 
Wm. Bowles, esq. of Milebrook Cottage, 
Radnorshire. 

Lately. At Abercamlais, Brecon, Miss 
Williams, sister of the Rev. Canon Wil- 
liams. 

At Swansea, aged 80, G. Cox, esq. of 
Shaftesbury, formerly of Fifehead House. 

March 4. At the Priory, Usk, Sarah, 
wife of John James, esq. elder daughter 
of the late David Evans, esq. of Bristol. 

At Wrexham, William S. Simmons, 
esq. only son of the late William Sim- 
mons, esq. of Sydenham. 

ScoTLanp.—Feb. 26. At the Barony 
Glebe, in the 96th year of his age, and 
the 70th of his ministry, the Rev. J. 
Burns, D.D. 

Lately. Near Kingussie, in Badenoch, 
aged 103, John Macpherson, a poor man, 
but honest and industrious, The only 
luxury in which he indulged was tobacco, 
and it is well known that he sometimes 
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had recourse to roots and other substitutes 
when his money and tobacco failed, rather 
than ask a penny to purchase another 
supply. This independent, proud-spirited 
old clansman had seen the gascrome, or 
crooked spade of the Highlanders, super- 
seded by the plough—sheep farming in- 
troduced—roads and bridges constructed 
in place of the old fords and bridle-tracks 
—the mail-coach driving through scenes 
that in his yonth only echoed to the hun- 
ter and the wild deer—and even steam- 
boats sailing where grew broom and 
heather, in the Great Glen of Albyn, 
now the line of the Caledonian Canal. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 17. In Mercer’s Hos- 
pital, Dublin, where he had been for 
three weeks previously, Graham Stuart, 
commonly called the Wandering Piper, 
having previously made his will, and 
thereby bequeathed all his property for 
the uses and purposes of the hospital. 

At the family seat, near Cashel, the 
wife of Sir John J. Fitzgerald, Bart. She 
was the daughter of G. Pennefather, esq. 
of Cashel, was first married to a gentle- 
man named Moore, and secondly to Sir J. 
J. Fitzgerald, in 1816. 

March 6. At Black Rock, Dublin, 
aged 50, A. L. Benmohel, esq. 

IsLe or Man.—Feb. 24. At Ramsey, 

Susannah Mylrea, relict of the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of Sodor and Man. 
_ GuERNsEY.—March 1. By the sink- 
ing of a boat, passing from the Island of 
Sark to Guernsey, P. Le Pelley, esq. 
Seigneur of the Island of Sark, and two 
Sarkmen of the name of De Carteret. 

East Inpies.—Nov. 9. At Calcutta, 
Joseph- Warton, sixth son of the late 
Robert Newton Lee, esq. of Coldrey, 
Hampshire, and brother of R. N. Lee, 
esq. of Taunton. 

Nov. 30. At Cawnpore, Adam Max- 
well, esq. 

Nov. At Kyuk Phyoo, Arracan, 
ee wife of Lieut. Robert Price, 67th 

. Inf. 


West Inpizs.—Dec. In Jamaica, 
Hubert Lill, youngest son of the late 
James Godfrey De Burgh, esq. West 
Drayton, Middlesex, and Gaulstown, 
Westmeath. 

Jan. 4. At Jamaica, W. B. Newman, 
esq. surgeon, late of Corsham. He leaves 
a widow and a large family. 

Jan. 5. At Jamaica, Thomas Powell, 
esq. late of Henly Grove, near Bristol, 
senior Magistrate, and Colonel of Militia, 
Manchester. 

Jan. 21. At Demerara, Capt. Charles 
Aug. Dean, 67th regt. eldest son of R. 
B. Dean, esq. Chairman of the Board of 
Customs. 

AsrRoaD.—Jan. 19, At Luxemburgh, 
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aged 68, Louis William Frederick, reign- 
ing Landgrave of Hesse Homburgh, Ge- 
neral of Infantry, and Commander of the 
16th regiment of the line in the service of 
Prussia; and Governor of Luxemburgh 
for the Germanic Confederation. He 
succeeded his brother (the husband of the 
Princess Elizabeth of England) on the 
2d April, 1829. Having had no issue by 
his wife, a princess of Nassau- Usingen, 
from whom he was separated in 1805, he 
is succeeded in the Landgravate by his 
next brother, Philip- Augustus, a Field- 
Marshal in the service of Austria, and 
Governor of Gratz. 

Feb. 1. At Pesth, aged 97, Baron 
Appel de Kapocsany, a distinguished 
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agriculturist. It was he who first intro- 
duced the potato into Hungary ; and the 
late Emperor Francis I. wishing to re- 
ward his agricultural labours, created him 
a noble, with the title of Baron, and made 
that useful plant, the potato, figure in his 
coat of arms. 

Feb. 4. At Venice, John Bottomley, 
esq. eldest son of the late Rev. Samuel 
Bottomley, of Scarborough. 

Feb.7. At Tours, aged 18, Henrietta 
Elizabeth, the fourth daughter of Henry 
Fynes Clinton, esq. of Welwyn. 

Feb. 27. At Lucerne, Switzerland, 
Henrietta, wife of T. B. Maynard, esq. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 11, Constance, 
dau. of Sir John and Lady Kingsmill. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 26 to Mar. 19, 1839. 


Christened. 
Males 649 ” 
Females 710 } and 


Buried. 
629 
612 § 


Males 
Females 


Whereof have died under two years old...285 6 f 30 and 40 116 


tio § 


50 and 
60 and 
70 and 80 101 
80 and 90 36 
90 and 100 4 


60 109 
5 and 10 55 70 112 
2 ¥10 and 20 58 


5 )20 and 30 99 


( 2and 5 124 


40 and 50 143 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Mar, 25, 


Wheat. Oats. 
ais & 


&. & 7 &, . 
76 6 | 41 4 [27 4 


Barley. 


Rye. 
s. d 


, eo2é& 2 d. 
49 3 


Beans. | Peas. 
'e Ss. 
400 9 |41 9 


PRICE OF HOPS, Mar. 25. 
Farnham Pockets, 7/. 15s. to 91. 5s.—Kent Bags, 5/. 15s. to 8/. 7s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Mar. 25. 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 5/. 10s. Od.—Straw, 17. 18s. to 27. 2s.—Clover, 4d. 10s. to 67. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Mar. 25. 
WE a kabcchedscccdccces 3s. 
PN can ckeicsscicdial 4s. 


10d. to 4s. 2d. 
8d. to 5s. 2d. 
4d. to 5s. 10d. 
Od. to 5s. 2d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Mar. 25. 
RONNDE 5 cecatens 3,443 Calves 77 
Sheep 19,170 Pigs 380 


COAL MARKET, Mar. 25. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. 6d. to 23s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 18s. Od. to 24s. Od, 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d, 
CANDLES, 9s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 6d. 





"PRICES OF SHARES. 





At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock andShare Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 220. 


India, 115}. 
Works, 694.—— West Middlesex, 103. 


Ellesmere and Chester, 81}. 
190.— Kennet and Avon, 293.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 745. 
—Rochdale, 109.—— London Dock Stock, 68}. 


Grand Junction, 
Regent’s, 15}. 
St. Katharine’s, 1113.—— West 


Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 200.——Grand Junction Water- 
Globe Insurance, 1453.———Guardian, 39. 


— Hope, 6. —— Chartered Gas, 54. —— Imperial Gas, 50.—Phenix Gas, 


293.——Independent Gas, 48.——General United Gas, 38. 
pany, 28,———Reversionary Interest, 133}. 


Canada Land Com- 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From February 26 to March 25, 1839, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
tb ‘ ‘ 4k ig “ 
i : PR] 


Weather. Weather. 


llo’clock 
Night 

llo’e 
Nig’ 








00 |fair 

rain, hail, fa. 
fair 

cloudy 

do 


cloudy 
rain, cloudy 
05 |cloudy, fair 
rain 
q do. fair 
do. fair cloudy, rain 
cloudy, fair S 

0. 
do. snow 
50 |do. do. 
do. do. 
do. 
do. 

fair 


cloudy 
do. fair, rain 
do. do. 
do. do. 


—SCCDNS OP te 
BASSSSRBSSESEEES © 
PESESERERSSSES © 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 26, to March 27, 1839, both inclusive. 








Bank Stock. 
3 per Cent. 
Reduced. 

r Cent. 
nsols. 
1818, 
3} per Cent 
__ Reduced. 
New 
34 per Cent. 
Long 
Annuities. 
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om 
re ae 
8881 ” bons 

Or 
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Go 


ed 
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34 per Cent. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 

Stock. 

India Bonds 
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—_ | 58 pm, 





J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptvuck, and ARNUL L 





J. By NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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